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Concrete has great compressive strength. 
It is durable. It is non-slippery. It is 
comparatively low in cost. Its only 
drawback is its low tensile strength. 
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Truscon Welded Steel Fabric has high 
tensile strength and excellent bonding 
qualities. It is easy to handle and place. 
It is comparatively inexpensive. 
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The two combined result in permanent 
highways that are economical in first cost 
and low in maintenance cost. 


You'll find the complete story in 

our new handbook, MODERN 

ROAD CONSTRUCTION. Write 
for your copy. It’s free. 
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Something 


More Than Locking 


and 


Unlocking Cell Doors 


\ Report on European Methods and Ideas of Penal Treatment, Prepared for 
the National Crime Commission 


By Louis N. Robinson 


Secretary, Sub-committee on Pardons, Parole, Probation, Penal Laws and Institutional 
Correction 






HOUGH there is no let-down in Europe 
in the general attempt to make punish- 
ment for wrong-doing swift and certain, 
the thing that strikes one’s attention is the ab- 
sence of any tendency to turn to more severe 
penalties or to a harsher prison régime in the 
effort to stamp out crime. Everywhere there is 
manifest a movement to soften the asperities 
of the penal law and to mitigate the former 
harshness of prison discipline. The long sen- 
tences recently imposed by certain American 
judges are regarded by European students as 
a return to the cruelty of the Middle Ages, 
ind a further increase in the barbarities of our 
prisons is difficult to explain to those Euro- 
peans who have in the past looked to America 
as the birthplace of new ideas with respect to 


the worth and dignity of all members of man- 
] 


Kind 
Police Efficiency and Crime Reduction 
(he question will now be asked: On what 
European countries rely to keep down 
‘rime? Leaving out of account those social 
ameliorations of which we are all, both Eu- 
ropeans and Americans, fully conscious as 
tending to lessen crime, I would say that the 
n eliance is on the police. In other words, 
while we Americans seem to think that crime 
held in check by punishing severely an 
significant fraction of our criminals, Euro- 
peans believe that it is far more effective to 
impose reasonably mild penalties on a large 
Proportion of those who offend. A short time 
af investigation in two of the leading 





cities of Missouri revealed the fact that 
whereas information had been laid before the 
police concerning some fourteen thousand ma- 
jor felonies, arrests had followed in only eight 
per cent of the cases. Worse—it was shown 
that a total of only three per cent had been 
found, or had plead, guilty. To trust in the 
efficacy of punishing severely the three per cent 
while allowing the ninety-seven per cent to 
escape scot-free would scarcely appeal to a 
European as an example of our boasted effi- 
ciency or our hard common sense. They, on the 
contrary, have built up non-political police 
forces that make it decidedly risky for an in- 
dividual to engage in crime. 


A Definite Standard of Care and Treatment 
The second thing that impresses the visitor 
to European prisons is the exisence, in the care 
and treatment of prisoners, of a standard of 
care steadily and faithfully maintained. Our 
constantly shifting personnel, the almost com- 
plete absence of any known qualifications for 
guards and officers, and the unthinkable muddle 
with respect to prison labor which together 
make impossible the development of a definite 
standard of care and treatment of prisoners in 
the United States, are difficulties which if not 
wholly unknown in prison administration in 
European countries, are of far less importance 
and in no way nullify what I have said with 
respect to the existence of a definite standard 
of care and treatment that is steadily and hon- 
estly maintained from year to year wholly 
unaffected by changes in the balance of power 
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as between the various political parties within 
a given country. To throw out the entire staff 
of a prison from the warden down to the low- 
est guard simply to make places for the friends 
of the incoming administration, and to have 
this process repeated over and over again, as 
has been done in many of our states, is a 
thing utterly abhorrent to the European’s no- 
tion of public administration or of proper 
public protection of society from crime. All 
prison officials from the highest to the lowest 
who are faithful and suitable for the work can 
look forward to advancement and to a secured 
position from which they can not be ousted 
except for genuine fault or neglect of duties. 
I do not mean to imply that their system is 
ideal from every standpoint; the important 
thing is that they actually do what they profess 


to do. There is no such gap between ideals 


and practice as one finds in the United States. 


Relation of Staff to Administrative Problems 
The influence of a permanent trained force 
on certain problems of penal administration is 
of great significance. In America, the inner 
cell block has been deemed an essential feature 
of prison construction on account of the greater 
security offered by this form of building plan. 
I saw no interior cell block in any of the prisons 
visited ; each cell was built against the outer wall 
with a window that could be manipulated by 
the prisoner himself. Escapes, I find, are 
practically unknown, and one is forced to con- 
clude that the interior cell block is simply an 
effort on our part to obtain security, at the 
expense of the prisoner in light and air, by the 
substitution of the art of the builder for the 
morale of a permanent administrative staff. 


Or take the matter of granting release on 
parole for instance in Belgium. It would be 
rather difficult to imagine men being released 
wholesale at the expiration of their minimum 
sentence, as is so commonly done in American 
prisons. Continuous observation of the indi- 
vidual prisoners by administrators secure in 
their position, acting slowly and carefully as 
judges might be assumed to act, results in a 
far closer approach to our ideal of the inde- 
terminate sentence than one is accustomed to 
find at home. 

The evanescence of many of our penal re- 
forms, to take still another example, is only too 
evident, dependent as they often are on the 
unsupported efforts of a chance reform ad- 
ministrator. The contrary is to be noted in 
Europe. New ideas, after a period of trial, 
are slowly woven into the prevailing prison 
administration and continue in effect without 
relation to the fate of the innovator. Good 
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ideas are not thus lost, as with us, to be dis- 
covered again in the course of years by some- 
one else. 
Prison Labor 

I cannot stress too strongly the fact that | 
saw no idleness in European prisons, this jp 
great contrast to what is painfully visible jn 
many of our great prisons and in nearly all 
of our local county jails. In England and in 
Germany, strange to say, where between one 
and two million free men are out of work in 
each country, the prisoners were all at work. 
It is true that the work was often conducted 
in a manner comparing very unfavorably as 
to efficiency with work carried on in the free 
world outside. Old types of machines were 
in use and much work that could be done by 
machine methods was performed by hand. The 
essential thing to remember, however, is that 
work of some kind was found for each and 
every prisoner able to be out of bed. By the 
public, the work was viewed from two angles: 
it was both part of the penalty for crime and 
at the same time a necessary humanitarian 
condition of shutting a man away from his 
fellows. In all countries visited, this second 
reason for work in prisons had so far pene- 
trated the public conscience that work was 
offered as a matter of course even to men 
awaiting trial. 


A Revaluation of Imprisonment 

Within the last few years, the use of im- 
prisonment as a penalty for crime has been 
under serious consideration. Many thought- 
provoking questions have been posed. Here 
are three, the answers to which I shall attempt 
to set down: (a) Has too much use been made 
of imprisonment? (b) Can something else be 
substituted for imprisonment? (c) Is it pos- 
sible to make imprisonment a more effective 
weapon against crime? I may say at once that 
an affirmative answer has been given to all 
three questions. 

In the first place, the evil consequences to 
society itself of shutting a man away from 
his fellow beings have finally come to be rec- 
ognized. The loss of earning capacity, the 
loosening of family ties, the social stigma, the 
possibility of contamination, and weakening of 
morale, the difficulties of readjustment are evils 
borne not alone by the man who undergoes the 
imprisonment but by the rest of us who cannot, 
no matter how hard we try, cut ourselves loose 
from the criminal. We suffer with him, not 
mentally to any great extent perhaps, although 
the faithful adherence to any kind of religion 
would cause us to do so, but practically from 
the loss of money taken from us through taxes 
for his support, and from further injuries 
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which this man, less suited than ever to dwell 
-ociety because of his enforced absence 
») it, is likely to do to us. Imprisonment 
‘herefore not something to be used lightly 
-hout thought of the damages it may do. 


Fines Replacing Imprisonment 
\ll along there has been an element of un- 


for 


than with us. 
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Probation Another Substitute 
The use of probation is increasing. Particu- 
larly is this true in England, a fact which to- 
gether with the increasing use of fines ac- 
counts for the real decrease in prison com- 


fairness as between 
rich and poor in the 
use of imprisonment. 
[he punishment for 
many crimes has been 
and is still an “either- 
or” punishment; that 

either a fine or a 
certain term of im- 
risonment. In the 
United States for ex- 
ample, the statistics 


for 1923 show that 
46.9 per cent of the 
commitments to prison 


were for non-payment 
of fine. The rich have 
paid the fine and the 
poor, not having the 
money, have gone to 
prison. Now, with the 
increasing _ political 
power of the poor 
man, there is a ten- 
dency to right this 
wrong by allowing 
him to pay his fine in 
installments out of his 
daily or weekly earn- 
ings. 

Not only is this ten- 
dency to deal more 
fairly with the poor 
man plainly discern- 
ible in the countries 
visited, but there is 
also a definite move- 
ment to use a fine in- 
stead of a term of 
imprisonment wher- 
ever the law allows; 








Profiting by European 
‘ Experience 


Shortly after the organization by the 
National Crime Commission of its Sub- 
committee on Pardons, Parole, Probation, 
Penal Laws and Institutional Correction, 
it was decided that the secretary, Dr. 
Louis N. Robinson, should go to Europe 
for the purposes both of observing the 
present methods there used in dealing 
with convicted offenders and also in order 
that he might become thoroughly conver- 
sant with European ideas of penal re- 
form. Through the cooperation of the 
Federal Department of Justice, the as- 
sistance of our foreign embassies in Eng- 
land, Belgium, Holland and Germany, 
was secured in making official contacts. 

Because of the great value, to those 
who are seeking a solution for our pres- 
ent difficulties in dealing with crime, of 
the report on this trip just submitted by 
Dr. Robinson, it is here presented in full 
for the benefit of The American City’s 
readers. 

The Executive Committee of the Na- 
tional Crime Commission, with headquar- 
ters at 120 Broadway, New York, consists 
of the following members: 

Dr. BE. A. Alderman Louis McH. Howe 
Hon. Newton D. Baker Hon. Charles E. Hughes 
Hon. R. Washburn Child Sam A. Lewisohn 

Hon. F. Trubee Davison Hon. Prank O. Lowden 
Mrs. Richard Derby Gen. Samuel McRoberts 
Gen. James A. Drain Hon. F. D. Roosevelt 
Hugh Frayne Chester H. Rowell 
Hon. Herbert 8. Hadley 

Members of the Sub-committee on 
Pardons, Parole, Probation, Penal Laws 
and Institutional Correction, under the 
chairmanship of former Governor Low- 
den, are: 

Arnold Bennett Hall 

Mrs. Jessie D. Hodder 
Hon. Clark Howell Sam A. Lewisohn 
Hon. Sumner T. McKnight Louis N. Robinson 


Hon. George L. Radcliffe 
Hon. Charles S. Whitman 








mitments. On the continent, probation for ju- 


juveniles is well es- 
tablished, and a move- 
ment is under way to 
make possible a 
broader use of proba- 
tion in connection 
with adult offenders. 
For example, in Bel- 
gium only those adults 
whose sentences 
would be less than 
three months can 
now be placed on pro- 
bation. It is expected 
that this limitation 
will shortly be re- 
moved. An interesting 
fact to be noted in re- 
gard to the collection 
of fines in England is 
that the probation offi- 
cers do not want this 
work thrust upon 
them, feeling that it 
places upon them a 
task not in harmony 
with the work of per- 
sonal assistance to the 
individual which they 
are trying to perform. 

Briefly, then, one 
may summarize the 
present attitude by 
saying that there is, 
with one exception 
which will be noted 
later, a growing 
disinclination to im- 
prisoning people and 
that an improved fin- 
ing system and the 





in fact, new legislation, in Germany particu- 
larly, will soon add to the number of crimes for 
which a fine can be given as the penalty instead 
of imprisonment. The plan of allowing the poor 
to pay their fines in installments and the sub- 
itution of fines for imprisonment is one ex- 
planation that is commonly given in England 
ior the fact that no English prisons are over- 
crowded, and a few have even been closed al- 
though convictions more surely follow crime 


use of probation are substitutes suitable for use 
in many instances. 


Changes in the Character of Imprisonment 
When it comes to making imprisonment more 
effective, it is clear to the observer that there 
are many ideas at work, some of which have 
already borne fruit. 
It is a well-known fact that the Pennsylvania 





system of separate and solitary confinement 
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which had so little vogue in this country be- 
came the accepted form of penal discipline in 
Europe. -Little by little, England has been 
turning away from this scheme until now only 
traces of this system can be found in English 
prisons. Germany, too, is giving up this idea 
and one must now go to Holland and to Bel- 
gium to find in full force this scheme of isolat- 
ing each prisoner from all other prisoners. 
Working, eating and sleeping in their cells, 
wearing masks in the corridors, exercising in 
separate yards, listening in chapel to the man 
of God while sitting in what are best described 
as open-front chicken-coops, the prisoners of 
these two countries serve their terms without 
contact or communication other than that which 
escapes the notice of the prison officials. 
Even in these two countries, however, this sys- 
tem of imprisonment is under constant criticism 
by those who believe that the Auburn system of 
common work-rooms and isolation at night is 
more beneficial—or shall we say less injurious 
—to the ordinary prisoner. 


The Progressive System 


In Germany today, there is the livest pos- 
sible interest in the progressive system of pena) 
administration. In all the institutions visited, 
the prisoners were divided into groups, usually 
three in number, differing somewhat widely as 
to privileges and general living conditions. In 
the Thuringian prison of Untermassfeld, for 
example, the upper or more advanced group 
constitutes a self-governing unit within the 
general prison administration. Membership in 
this group can be obtained only by and with 
the consent of those already enjoying the privi- 
leges which go with this stage of development, 
among which, interestingly enough, is the right 
to go on Sunday for a walk in the Thuringian 
forest accompanied only by the warden and 
the school instructors. England has long 
known the merits of the progressive system 
and has a firm belief that through it imprison- 
ment can be made a much more effective train- 
ing for wayward and undisciplined individ- 
uals. 


All Youthful Offenders to Be Trained During 
Imprisonment 

The idea of an adult reformatory took root 
in England in 1908 when the first Borstal in- 
stitution for boys between the ages of 16 and 
21 was opened. Since then several others have 
been established for both boys and girls. The 
continent has been much influenced by the Eng- 
lish example. Germany has now a flourishing 
reformatory at Witwich and Belgium has two, 
an agricultural one at Merxplas and an indus- 
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trial one at Ghent. Even Holland, conserva. 
tive as it is, has developed an agricultural re. 
formatory at Veenhuisen. The important 
thing to be noted about this movement is the 
emphasis placed upon individual instruction 
With that end in view, the institutions are kept 
small, and an effort made to prevent the devel. 
opment of any wholesale system of regimenting 
the young criminals who are there. 


Adjusting Prison Life to the Individua! 
Prisoner 


No two prisoners are alike and yet, in the 
past, little attention has been paid to this fact 
by prison administrators. This obvious defect 
has been officially noted and a thoughtful rem. 
edy applied in both Belgium and Bavaria. In 
Belgium, all recidivists and all who have re- 
ceived a sentence of over three months are 
thoroughly studied and their history carefully 
gone into. The anthropological, the sociologi- 
cal, the psychological and the psychiatric view- 
points are all included in this examination and 
the facts are assembled in record form for use 
of the prison administrators in deciding on 
the work assignment, methods of discipline, 
training and justification of release before the 
expiration of the full sentence. When a man 
leaves prison, his record is sent to the central 
office in the Forest prison in Brussels. If he 
is resentenced for another crime, his record 
will be sent from the central office to the prison 
in which he must serve his sentence. A simi- 
lar scheme has been developed in Bavaria and 
the records centralized in the prison of Strau- 
bing. The possibilities inherent in a service of 
this kind can be best illustrated by an actual 
case recently uncovered in Pennsylvania. A 
young man, in company with others, broke 
into a vacant cottage, was arrested, tried and 
sentenced to the penitentiary. After serving 
his minimum, he was released on parole fortu- 
nately under the oversight of a private organi. 
zation. A little investigation revealed the fact 
that this young man had escaped from an in- 
stitution for feeble-minded in Massachusetts 
that was only too glad to take him back. Of 
course, the fact of his feeble-mindedness 
should have been discovered at the trial, but 
it would be consoling to know that cases of 
this kind would at least be discovered in prison 
in time to determine treatment and conditions 
of release. 


Centralized Control and Differentiated 
Institutions 
Centralized control which I found in al! 
countries visited makes possible a greater ust 
of the results obtained from the study of in- 












: 





al prisoners than would be the case if 
»rison was run as a separate institution. 

(; nakes it possible for a prison to be used 
special class or type of criminal and 

vives rise to differentiated imprisonment, 
ubtedly more effective in the effort of so- 

to curb crime than a system of imprison- 

+ common to all penal institutions. Eng- 
which has not yet established as 
orehensive a system of research in the 
ons as has either Belgium or Bavaria, has 
ertheless gone further perhaps in the utili- 

n of results through centralized control 

.n has either of these two countries. For 
example, the prison of Wormwood Scrubs is 
now used exclusively for men who have never 
previously been in prison and for the young 
men released from some Borstal institution 
who have broken their parole. To Wakefield 
prison are transferred a class of prisoners, not 
necessarily first offenders, whom the wardens 
of other prisons have thought would benefit 
from the kindly and intelligent régime that 
prevails in this prison. The Borstal institu- 
tions, or adult reformatories, as we call them, 
tend also to specialize. To Portland are sent 
those who have had previous prison experience 
and those whose records reveal a difficult type 
of individual. Feltham, on the other hand, 
received those least far on in crime, also those 
mentally retarded. Ordinary cases without spe- 
cial distinguishing characteristics are sent to 
the original Borstal institution. 

In England, centralized control has aided 
greatly in the carrying out of a plan for deal- 
ing more effectively with habitual offenders. 
A special sentence of from five to ten years, 
called Preventive Detention, is imposed on 
habitual offenders in addition to the sentence 
of penal servitude specified by law for the crime 
in question. This special sentence is served at 
Camp Hill, located on the Isle of Wight, 
after the man has served his regular sentence 
in one of the convict prisons. Camp Hill prison 
is not, strange to say, a prison where sterner 
methods of discipline are in force. On the 
contrary, the prison is run on the plan of giv- 
ing more freedom to the individual prisoner 
and offering more opportunities for the growth 
of a sense of social responsibilties than the 
other prisons of Great Britain. The idea of 
reducing crime through greater control of those 


whose lives are one long record of offenses 
against society is now much discussed on the 
continent, and will probably result in the es- 


tablishment of prisons offering full opportuni- 
ry reform, but maintained also as cus- 
institutions for those whose repeated of- 
show them as largely incapable of liv- 
normal life of a citizen. 


ties 
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New Types of Wardens and Guards Wanted 
The fact that imprisonment can and should 
be made a more effective discipline is provok- 
ing an unusual and widespread discussion of 
prison personnel. In England, it has been cus- 
tomary to appoint as wardens or governors, as 
they are called in that country, army or navy 
officers who know something of the knack of 
handling men in groups. Wardens of this type 
have succeeded) in maintaining good discipline 
and are for the most part successful and hon- 
est administrators. It is, however, pretty much 
agreed now by everybody that the present no- 
tion that imprisonment can be used for altera- 
tion of character demands wardens of another 
cast of mind, men not so much interested in 
maintaining discipline as in developing the best 
side of each individual prisoner. In Germany, 
warden after warden has said to me that he 
could not make the term of imprisonment what 
the people of the country now wished it to be 
unless he was given guards and other assistants 
of greater intellectual capacity who could un- 
derstand something more than locking and 
unlocking cell doors. One warden said: “I 
provide lectures for the prison staff, but most 
of it, I fear, goes over their heads.” High 
officials in the government are perfectly aware 
of the situation, but insist that higher salaries 
will have to be paid in order to attract men of 
more ability and that can not be done until 
Germany has more fully recovered from the 
economic consequences of the war. Murchi- 
son speaks of a certain prison in the United 
States where the inmates averaged nearly a 
hundred per cent higher in .he Alpha test than 
did the guards of that same prison. In view 
of this fact, the question may properly be 
asked: Whose character, guard’s or criminal’s, 
will be changed by contact in this prison? 


The Reform Movement Growing 


It is interesting to note that in all coun- 
tries visited the war has strengthened the penal 
reform movement. I do not mean by this that 
it has brought about a “coddling” of prisoners; 
rather has it led to a thorough going-over of 
what is being done with and for criminals. 
The result has been the loss of self-complacency 
and a revelation of the futility of measures 
long unquestioned in the field of penal admin- 
istration. With more money at their disposal, 
the partially developed reforms would, I am 
convinced, soon be carried through to comple- 
tion. Having already achieved a definite stand- 
ard of care and treatment, they would not find 
it difficult to build new structures on this sub- 
stantial foundation of administrative achieve- 
ment, 
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Private Owners Can Prevent Violations 


of Zoning Ordinances 


By Edward M. Bassett 


President, National Conference on City Planning 


ANY private landowners in zoned mu- 
nicipalities do not understand how fully 
they can protect themselves against vio- 

lations of zoning ordinances even if the au- 
thorities fail to act or act in an ineffective or 
erroneous manner. Nearly all the state zoning 
enabling acts provide that, if a neighbor con- 
siders that he is injured by the granting of a 
particular building permit by the building in- 
spector in violation of the zoning ordinance, 
the neighbor can immediately take the matter 
to the board of appeals and thereafter to the 
court. Or if the applicant for the permit ap- 
peals to the board of appeals and the neighbor 
considers that the determination of such board 
violates the zoning ordinance, the neighbor can 
likewise take the matter to the court. 
Sometimes violations occur where no appli- 
cation for a building permit is made. It is 
well known that in such cases the municipal 
attorney ought to take steps to prevent or 
abate the violation. Sometimes he does not. 
What is the injured neighbor to do? He can 
go ahead, if he wants to, on his own responsi- 
bility, and ask the court to enjoin the violator. 
The first zoning case of this sort arose in 
Greater New York in 1917 ( Whitridge v. Park, 
100 Misc. 367, affirmed 179 App. Div. 884). 
The court refused the injunction in this case 
because the plaintiffs did not allege special 
damages. In all later cases in New York state 
the plaintiffs have been careful to allege special 


damages, and if they presented a meritorious: 


case they have won. The plaintiff simply has 
to be careful to state that he is specially dam- 
aged to the extent of one thousand dollars or 
some other definite figure. 


A Splendid Decision by the Highest Court of 
Connecticut 

A case of this sort has just been decided by 
the highest court of Connecticut, which is so 
interestingly and well reported by the corre- 
spondent of the New York World, July 29, 
1927, that it deserves to be quoted in full: 

“An important zoning law decision of interest 
to all suburban communities in Connecticut, and 
perhaps elsewhere, was handed down}last»Tuesday 
by the Supreme Court of Errors,*Third Judicial 
District, at New Haven, when the Court, by unan- 














































imous opinion, held that any specially damaged 
property owner has the right to proceed to en- 
force the zoning law regardless of whether or not 
the authorities are acquiescent in the violation, 

“The decision was in the action brought by 
Mrs. Margaret Cook Fitzgerald of Riverside, 
Conn., against the Merard Holding Company, Inc, 
claiming the company had violated the zoning law, 
passed by the town of Greenwich, Feb. 1, 1926, 
restricting Riverside Avenue to residential pur- 
poses. 

“Subsequent to the adoption of the law the Mer- 
ard Company began the erection of four stores 
directly opposite Mrs. Fitzgerald’s residence. Dur- 
ing the erection the Zoning Commission notified 
the company that its undertaking was in violation 
of the zoning regulations. The company ignored 
the notice and completed the four stores. 

“On several) occasions following, Mrs. Fitzger- 
ald requested the Zoning Commission and its offi- 
cers to prevent by legal or other proceedings the 
erection of the building. Among the remedies she 
suggested were the abating of the violation, the 
prevention of occupancy of the building and land 
for business purposes and restraining the use of 
the same by the defendants. 

“The commission, however, refused to take ac- 
tion. Mrs. Fitzgerald then brought action on her 
own account. In defense to her action in the lower 
courts the Merard Company and the store ten- 
ants interposed demurrers, urging that action in 
the matter could only be taken by the town au- 
thorities and not by any private property owner. 

“The demurrer was appealed from to the Su- 
preme Court of Errors, the highest court in Con- 
necticut, and the decision of that court last Tues- 
day was a complete victory for Mrs. Fitzgerald. 

“The decision, written by Chief Justice Wheeler, 
denounces the Zoning Commission’s failure to act 
as a violation of its clear public duty. It then goes 
on to show the use of the stores and roadway de 
stroyed the values of Mrs. Fitzgerald’s properiy 
for residential purposes, while the zoning law ut- 
terly destroyed its value for business purposes. 

“Under these circumstances the Supreme Court 
of Errors held that the lower courts were in error 
in sustaining the demurrer of the defendants and 
allowing the stores to go on in direct violation 
of the zoning law simply because the Zoning Com- 
mission refused to take action in fulfilling its pub- 
lic duties. 

“Regardless of the inactivity of the Zoning Com- 
mission and the town authorities, the court decisiou 
held, Mrs. Fitzgerald, as a property owner, whose 
rights were being abused, was vested with the right 
to maintain an action on her own accord to com 
pel the owner of the business building to conform 
with the zoning regulations, and to restrain the de- 
fendants from using the building for business pur- 
poses.” 


The regular monthly department of Zoning Notes, by Frank 
B. Williams, appears on pages 401 and 403 of this issue. 
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EXTERIOR OF THE RONCEVERTE FILTRATION PLANT 


The New Filtration Plant at 
Ronceverte, W. Va. 


City of 2,300 Installs Strictly Modern Plant and Standpipe 


HE city of Ronceverte has recently com- 
pleted a new filtration and pumping 
plant to purify the water pumped to the 
ity from the Greenbrier River. This plant, 
which is situated between the Chesapeake and 
Ohio Railway shop and the Greenbrier River, 

-apable of handling 500,000 gallons of water 
per 24 hours. The city’s present requirements 

ibout 180,000 gallons daily are filtered and 

mped in about 9 hours. 

[he filtration plant is built of reinforced 
onerete and consists of an intake well, a mix- 
ing chamber, a settling basin, two filters, a 
filtered-water well, the necessary pumping and 
ontrolling equipment, a pair of raw-water 
umps to pump the water from the river to the 
filter plant, and a pair of high-pressure pumps 
to pump the filtered water to the town and 
reservoir, and chemical tanks for holding the 
solutions of alum and lime used in filtering 
A chlorinator is also a part of the 


n the operation of the plant, the raw river 
first passes by gravity through two Io- 
pipes into the intake well on the edge of 
river. This well has large screens for pre- 
ting leaves, trash and fish from entering 
the pump and has valves for closing off the 
ver water when it is necessary to clean the 
| or screen or to repair the foot valves or 
suction pipes. From the intake well the 
is pumped through two 6-inch suction 

by two small electric motor-driven raw- 
pumps in the corner of the pump-room 


to the mixing-chamber under the chemical 
tanks. As the water enters the mixing-cham- 
ber, it is dosed with alum, and in passing 
around the timber baffles for a period of about 
ten minutes it is thoroughly mixed. From 
the mixing-chamber this treated water passes 
through a 12-inch pipe to the farther end of 
the settling-basin, where it passes out near the 
bottom. It then flows quietly toward the filters, 
passing upward over a baffle near the center 
and downward to the bottom again, from 
whence it passes upward to a trough near the 
top at the end under the mixing chamber. From 
here it goes through two &-inch pipes to the 
filters. 
Filters 

The filters are built with 30 inches of sand 
over about 60 inches of gravel, which is under- 
laid with a perforated strainer pipe which car- 
ries the water to two small basins, one for each 
filter. From the basins it flows to the filtered- 
water well, which is beneath the pump-room 
and filter floors. Chlorine is applied to the 
water in passing through these small basins. 
From the filtered-water well, the water is 
pumped by two high-pressure pumps to the 
steel city reservoir on Reservoir Hill. 

The purpose of the small tile-lined basins 
through which the filtered water passes on its 
way to the filtered-water well, is to give the 
operator at all times a convenient test as to 
what results are being accomplished by the 
filters, as the passing of any cloudy water 
would show him that something is wrong. 
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HALF-MILLION-GALLON STANDPIPE OF THE RON- 
CEVERTE WATER-WORKS 


They also serve as controllers of the rate at 
which the water must pass through the filters. 
This is accomplished by means of floats in 
one end of these basins beneath the metal cov- 
ers. These floats in turn regulate the openings 
in the float-valves in the filter discharges and 
maintain a uniform depth of water in the 
basins. With this uniform depth of water 
over the 3-inch circular openings in the bot- 
toms of these basins, the rate of flow will 
always be the same. 


Pumps 
Only one pump of each set is operated at a 
time, the other being held in reserve. Either 
battery of pumps has the same capacity as the 
filter plant, and the whole plant is designed to 
operate at the same rate of flow, that is, the 
raw-water pump forces water into the settling- 
basin at the same rate at which it passes 
through the filters, and the high-pressure 
pump draws it out of the filtered-water well 
at the same rate, except that when the tark 
is nearly full the pressure rising in the high- 
pressure pump causes it to deliver water more 
slowly. The pumps are operated by electric 
motors, the power being furnished by the Vir- 

ginia-Western Power Co. 











Chemical Treatment 


The chemical feeding apparatus is provide: 
with three concrete solution tanks, two {o, 
alum and one for lime. The lime is used on)\y 
when the character of the river water is sy~) 
that it will not react with the alum and for, 
a floc. This condition of low alkalinity ms; 
be taken care of by the addition of lime, {}. 
quantity of alum used is very small, being 
ordinarily about 0.7-grain of alum to a gallon 
of water, or about twelve parts of alum to one 
million parts of water by wéightsx: When {h. 
water is muddy, this may be increased to ty, 
or three grains per gallon for short periods 
The alum added does not go through with ¢th- 
filtered water, but is broken down, settled 
and strained out in the filtration processes 
described above. The only change made 
the chemical content of the water is that a po 
tion of the temporary hardness is changed + 
a permanent hardness, but the total hardness 
remains the same. The amount of chlorine 
used is very small, being less than one part 
to two million parts of water. It is believed 
that this amount may be sufficient to be occa- 
sionally tasted. A faint taste of this chemica 
should not be objectionable, and the user « 
always feel sure when this is present that thicre 
are no harmful germs accompanying it. 


Filter Building 
The filter building is constructed entirely of 
concrete, brick and steel, with no timber ex 
cept the roof joists and sheathing, so there is 
no danger that the water-works building » 
be destroyed by fire. 


Steel Standpipe 

The new reservoir is a steel standpipe 3 
feet in diameter and 3 feet high, holding 250 
000 gallons, and is located at one end of the 
old concrete reservoir. A portion of the old 
reservoir is walled off from the standpipe end 
and can be used for holding a reserve supply 
while repainting the inside of the new tanh 
which is to be done at least once every thre: 
years. The new standpipe gives from 8 to 12 
pounds increased pressure over the old resei 
voir. The increase was needed badly in some 
portions of the residence district and at th: 
city schools. 

The construction work was done by the 
Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co., Pittsburgh 
Pa., and was completed in but little over four 
months after the first breaking of the ground 
The plant was designed by Howard K. Bell 
of Lexington, Ky., who also supervised the 
construction. 
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An Analysis of Pumping Equipment Costs 


By A. W. Baker 


ATER, one of the essentials of life, is 
\W required to serve three important and 
necessary functions in every muni- 
lity; first, the general use of the people, 
is, drinking, cooking, bathing, etc. ; second, 
ive disposal; and, third, fire protection. As 
back as history records, the question of an 
leguate supply of water for municipalities has 
esented an extremely important problem. 
the days of the Roman Empire, the Caesars 
rected their engineers to build the famous 
ieduct, part of which survives to this day, 
bring water from the hills outside the city 
kome by gravity. 
During the past two thousand years, other 
ns and cities that had available a water- 
ipply at a sufficient elevation have copied the 
oman system and installed aqueducts to 


j 


vide water-supply 


cost, and required a large number of oper- 
ators, and their many valves and reciprocating 
parts had naturally a high maintenance cost. 


Electric-driven Centrifugal Pumps for 
Water-Works 

With the advent of electricity, pumping en- 
gineers and electrical manufacturers addressed 
themselves to the problem of handling liquids 
of all kinds by contrifugal pumps, with the re- 
sult that today pumps are equipped with squir- 
rel-cage induction motors, wound rotor induc- 
tion motors, synchronous motors, direct-con- 
nected steam turbines, and steam turbines 
geared to the pumping unit. The efficiency 
and economy obtained, taking all factors into 
consideration, have brought about their ex- 
tensive adoption. As compared with steam- 
driven, vertical triple 





gravity. As the 
pulation of the 
rid has grown and 
lization increased, 
number and size 
of municipalities have 
with their 
increasing de- 

nd for water. 
(he more comfort- 


Tea sed, 





Progress Portrayed 
The author compares in an interesting 
manner the high-efficiency pumping en- 
gines with the newer centrifugal pumps 
for water and sewage. 
parative cost data are given from many 
cities in the United States. 


expansion pumping 
units for municipa! 
work, the motor- 
driven outfit occupies 
less room and results 
in greatly reduced ex- 
penditure for mainte- 
nance and supervision. 
Where water is sup- 
plied to reservoirs or 


Valuable com- 








ible mode of living of 
lay has brought about a marked increase in 
e demand for water. In the past few years, 
the smaller cities, the average demand has 
reased from 30 to 80 gallons per capita. In 
larger cities, even where meters are used, 
demand has increased from 100 to 150 gal- 
per capita. There are better homes be- 
built, more bathtubs being installed, more 
s and flowers being watered, etc., which 
is that more attention must be paid to the 
y system in order to meet these demands. 
t was not until after the invention, design 
| development of reciprocating engines and 
s, in the past century, that water was sup- 
to municipalities by power-driven ma- 
‘ry. This development made rapid prog- 
- in the last half of the nineteenth century 
| the early part of the twentieth century. 
reciprocating pumps of the crank and 
heel design became so efficient that the 
performance for such units would give 
hundred million foot-pounds per thousand 
ls of steam. On the other hand, these 
were extremely large, expensive in first 


storage tanks, the op- 
eration of motor-driven pumps may be ren- 
dered entirely automatic by the use of float 
or pressure switches, which can be adjusted 
to start and stop the motor promptly when 
variations in the water-level occur, and 
thereby tend to maintain water storage at any 
required volume. Where current is purchased 
from central stations, it is frequently feasible 
to arrange pumping periods so that the maxi- 
mum demand for current will occur during off- 
peak periods, which in turn, makes feasible the 
quoting of low rates for current. 


Sewage Pumps 

In sewage disposal plants, centrifugal pumps 
are generally used, as their construction en- 
ables them the successfully handle liquids con- 
taining a large percentage of solid matter in 
suspension. The operating conditions of sew- 
age disposal pumps usually comprise low head 
and relatively large volume. A typical example 
in this district is the synchronous motor-driven 
disposal pumps in the city of New Orleans, 
La. Im fact, the pumping situation in New 
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Orleans is unique, as the city normally lies be- 
low the level of the Mississippi River, which 
requires three departments of pumping for the 
municipality—one for general use of water 
through the filtration plant, one for the drain- 
age system, and one for sewage disposal sys- 
tem. All of this water has to be pumped from 
the lower level of the city back into the river. 
Where central station power is not available 
and local conditions do not permit electric 
drive, turbine-driven pumps in general make 
the most economical method of handling water. 


Steam-Turbine-driven Pumps 


For a long time, manufacturers were con- 
fronted with the problem of adapting steam 
turbines to centrifugal pumps, trying to de- 
velop a unit that would be cheap in first cost, 
and comparable in efficiency with the high-ef- 
ficiency reciprocating engine. The change in 
steam conditions of the past few years, such 
as higher pressures, higher superheat, and 
higher vacuum, has made it possible to use a 
reduction gear between the turbine and the 
pump, which makes a very satisfatory arrange- 
ment. At first the duty obtained from such an 
arrangement was not so good as the duty ob- 
tained from the engine units, but the low first 
cost of the units plus a reduction in building 
and foundation costs, which means a large sav- 
ing in fixed charges, plus a saving in operating 
and maintenance expense, has made it profi- 
table to install turbine-driven centrifugal 
pumps. Today it is entirely possible to build 
a turbine-driven pumping unit, with a guaran- 
teed duty equal to, and in many instances 
greater than, that of the most efficient engine 
units. 


Comparative Costs 


The original cost of a reciprocating pumping 
engine of a certain size, including condensers, 
piping, boilers, tools and supplies is $147,000. 
The turbine unit of equal capacity would cost 
$58,000. Because of the difference in fixed 
charges, the turbine would operate for approxi- 
mately $6,000 cheaper than the crank and fly- 
wheel set. There are notable examples of the 
turbine pump in Baltimore, Memphis, Nash- 
ville, Omaha and Philadelphia, mostly in units 
from 1,200 to 3,000 h.p. 

Some of the most interesting and practical 
engineering studies are presented by municipal 
pumping enterprises. Steam direct, steam- 


electric, oil engine, electric or purchased power 
for electric drive all have to be considered and 
settled after carefully weighing all the complex 
conditions that bear upon the answer. 
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Where central-station power is available 
the large generating station has a great advan. 
tage, as 1% to 2 pounds of good coal will gen. 
erate 1 kwh., whereas the small station wil) 
require 3 to 6 pounds of coal per kwh., and 
much greater operating cost per kwh. as well 
The cost to small municipalities making their 
own current may be higher than that of pur- 
chased power. Reserve units in both municipal 
and private central stations, interconnecting 
with other hydro and steam stations and with 
adequate lighting protection have all worked to 
reduce the number of “outs.” 


Among the prominent synchronous motor 
installations are those at New Orleans, Louisi- 
ana, Albany, New York, Duluth, St. Paul and 
Lansing. Wheeling, W. Va., has 700-, goo- 
and 1,300-h.p. units of the wound rotor, in- 
duction motor design in successful operation, 
The city of Detroit has one of the most ef- 
ficient pumping units with an over-all efficiency 
“wire to water” of 84 per cent on a 70,000,000- 
gallon centrifugal pump driven by a 2,600-h.p. 
synchronous motor, 


Interesting Examples 


Some comparisons of operating costs of vari- 
ous types of drives as compiled by consulting 
engineers and others may be of interest. 

Filtration plant pumps at Albany, N. Y., 
were changed from steam to electric drive on 
purchased power, with a saving of $30,000 per 
year for the past six years. 

The cost of pumping per million gallons at 
Savannah, Ga., was cut from $65 for the 
steam system to $10 for the electric system. 

Annual operation and repair cost on a 24,- 
000,000-gallon electric station in Chicago is 
$3,000 as against $16,000 to $20,000 for a simi- 
lar steam station operating at the same time. 

Turbine pumps, reciprocating pumps, and, 
as a matter of fact, all pumps, have their spe- 
cial fields, but in recent years the tendency has 
been toward electrically driven pumps where 
local conditions permit. The great increase 
in the ratio of electrically driven pumps to 
pumps driven by other means may be said to 
be due to the following: 

The transmission of power at high speed 
naturally means low torque and small dimen- 
sions in general, with consequent low weight 
and cost. 

The installation of an electrically driven 
pump is a comparatively simple matter as to 
foundation, piping and wiring.. Such pumps 
can be installed in convenient places over a 
wide area without material loss of energy in 
transmission. 

The control for motor-driven pumps can be 
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‘ened for every possible condition of opera- 
_ giving an option as to hand or automatic, 
.cent or remote control. 

Speed variation, heavy starting duty and 
lequate protection may be provided for. 

[he power consumed by an individual pump 


Report of the United States Public Health Service 
on the Montreal Typhoid-Fever Situation 


453 deaths, reported in the city of Montreal 

for the period March 1 to June 28, 1927, 
Montreal has suffered a severe epidemic of typhoid 
fever with a case incidence in proportion to popu- 
lation probably unprecedented by any other large 
city in the world within the present century. 

With a special view to the determination of ' 
measures needed to prevent the spread of the infec- 
tion from Montreal and vicinity into the United 
States, a survey of the situation was undertaken 
hy a board of four officers of the United States 
Public Health Service, who spent from June 18 
to 29 in Montreal. The report of the board, which 
is published in full in Public Health Reports for 
July 22, 1927, contains the following conclusions 
and recommendations : 


Wits 4,755 cases of typhoid fever, including 


Conclusions 
) The typhoid fever epidemic in Montreal, 
Canada, since February 15, 1927, was beyond rea- 
sonable doubt caused by infection distributed in 
the output of milk from the plant of the Mon- 
treal Dairy Co. (Ltd.) in that city. 

(2) Though contributory infection may have 
heen introduced into the milk at one or more of the 
four stations or within the plant in Montreal, the 
preponderance of evidence is that the bulk of the 
infection was introduced into the milk at the farm 
sources and was enabled to multiply before the 
milk reached the city plant. 

(3) Though it was barely possible for a very 
small proportion of whatever infection was in the 
milk to pass through the Pasteurization machine 
without being heated long enough and at a high 
enough temperature to be destroyed, the preponder- 
ance of evidence is that a very considerable pro- 
portion of the infected milk was passed through 
and distributed from the plant without being sub- 
jected to Pasteurization treatment. 

(4) A large proportion of the milk which at the 


HERE are now 722 platoon, or work-study- 
play, schools in 120 city systems and two 
county systems in 34 states in this country, 
ter to an oral statement of the Bureau of 
Education, Department of the Interior, quoted in 
the United States Daily for June 8. The total 
population of the cities having this type of school 
organization is over 17,000,000. Of the 120 city 
school systems, the Bureau reports, 34 cities, hav- 
ing a total population of 6,000,000, operate all their 
schools on the platoon plan. 
The work- study-play organization is growing 
rapidly in the city schools of the United States be- 


Rapid Spread of the Work-Study-Play School Idea 
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may be indicated by its ammeter or watt-hour 
meter, making it easy to detect abnormal or 
misfit conditions. 
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beginning of the epidemic was distributed through 
the plant of the Montreal Dairy Co. (Ltd.), and 
which is now presumably being distributed through 
other plants or channels to consumers in Montreal 
and elsewhere, is not now being officially con- 
trolled in such manner as to preclude its possible 
menace to the public health. 

(5) Montreal is not yet a comparatively safe 
city for visitors who are likely to be susceptible 
to typhoid-fever infection. 

(6) Milk and milk products derived from 
sources within the general vicinity of Montreal 
do not appear to be produced or processed under 
satisfactory sanitary conditions nor under official 
health supervision approaching adequacy. 


Recommendations 


(1) That state and local health officials and 
other persons concerned be advised that Montreal 
is not now, from a typhoid-fever standpoint, a 
comparatively safe city for tourists from the 
United States to visit and is not likely to be such 
for months yet to come, unless local health service 
in the city of Montreal and the vicinity thereof 
promptly is made much more nearly adequate than 
it now is. 

(2) That such steps as may be necessary be 
taken to encourage or bring about under proper 
official supervision radical improvement in sani- 
tary conditions under which milk and milk prod- 
ucts are produced, handled, or processed in the 
city of Montreal or at any other place in the Prov- 
ince of Quebec within a radius of 100 miles of the 
city of Montreal for export to the United States; 
and that such milk or milk products after reach- 
ing points to which shipped in this country and 
before being distributed to consumers, be Pasteur- 
ized or otherwise processed under official super- 
vision so as to be rendered free from typhoid, 
tuberculosis, or any other infection likely to en- 
danger human health. 


cause of the solution which it offers for crowded 
conditions, according to the Bureau. It was pointed 
out that under the traditional plan the school of 
24 rooms usually accommodates 24 classes, while 
under the platoon plan the same facilities would 
accommodate 32 classes, thus saving the erection of 
eight rooms, or 33%4 per cent. The Bureau‘s 
specialist in city io ae Miss Alice Barrows, esti- 
mates that an average cost for the erection of a 
schoolroom in the Eastern States is $15,000; there- 
by making the saving to the one building of $120,- 
000 in building costs by the adoption of the platoon 
plan. 
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Effect of Laundry Wastes on a Small 


Sewage Treatment Plant 
By I. Russell Riker 


Senior Sanitary Engineer, Bureau of Engineering, New Jersey State Department of Health 


OMESTIC sewage was defined in 1925 
D by a committee of the American Public 
Health Association on Definitions for 
Sewerage and Sewage Disposal Practice as 
“sewage from dwellings, business buildings, 
factories or institutions. It may also contain a 
small proportion of industrial wastes. During 
dry weather the source of its liquid is the 
water-supply. In wet weather it may or may 
not receive ground, surface or storm water, 
depending on whether the system is separate 
or combinec.” If all sewages contained, as the 
definition states, only a small portion of in- 
dustrial wastes, the troubles of those operating 
sewage treatment plants would be consider- 
ably lessened, but, unfortunately, this is not the 
case, as very often large quantities of foreign 
material find their way into sewerage systems. 
After the sewage treatment plant has been 
constructed, the burden of its operation falls 
upon the operator, and in New Jersey on the 
State Department of Health. If the plant be- 
comes overloaded or affected by the discharge 
of too much foreign material into the sew- 
erage system, and the operator fails to obtain 
relief, the Department will move against the 
municipality. The Department has, however, 
no direct jurisdiction over the material dis- 
charged into the sewerage system. It has been 
found that industrial wastes not only over- 
load a domestic sewage treatment plant in so 
far as quantity is concerned, but also place 
such a heavy burden upon it that the quality 
of the effluent has been seriously impaired. In 
some instances it has been necessary to make 
additions and alterations to a sewage treat- 
ment plant at a considerable cost to the muni- 
cipality just to take care of an industrial waste. 
Of all the foreign materials entering a sani- 
tary sewer system, laundry waste is the most 
common. There is hardly a sewage treatment 
plant that is not influenced in some way by 
such wastes. For a number of years it has been 
found that from Monday noon until Tuesday 
noon of each week the effluent from a sewage 
plant is unusually cloudy, no matter what the 
type of treatment may be. The Monday flow 
is usually 20 per cent greater than the average 
daily flow. The plant quickly recovers its nor- 
mal operation, and the rest of the week we find 
the effluent clear. While formerly it was the 


general custom for the dirty clothes of a house- 
hold to be washed on the premises, and thie 
dirty water from such washings was looked 
upon as part of the domestic sewage, there js 
now a tendency toward the establishment of 
large laundries. The washing of clothes, there- 
fore, which originally would be done by indi- 
viduals in their own home, is transferred to 
different districts and concentrated in large 
establishments. The process of washing clothes 
is too common to need any description. The 
refuse discharged from a laundry is grossly 
polluting material stronger than ordinary do- 
mestic sewage. It putrifies rapidly and may 
cause offensive growths. Some idea of the pol- 
luting nature of laundry wastes can be gained 
from the following analyses of the average 
samples: 
Teel ONGs DMs ac aces o2040s00s0cieneeete 2.093 
gl a sR ee eee ee 3,200,000 
en eee 277 
OO PRE ae er ee RN 
a a ee res ee 
pT OS RS Fe ey pons a 
Ether soluble material p.p.m................+. 
Some laundries make collections from a num- 
ber of municipalities, and washing is continued 
throughout the week. 


Difficulties at Oaklyn, N. J. 


At Oaklyn, N. J., there was located such a 
laundry, and the effect of the wastes on the 
sewage treatment plant was remarkable. Oak 
lyn has an estimated population of 4,000, based 
on the number of sewer connections, and is in 
Camden County, about seven miles from Phila- 
delphia. It is a characteristic suburban town 
having no industrial plants. The water-supply 
of the town is from deep wells and is 100 per 
cent metered, thereby keeping the sewage flow 
to a minimum and at the same time making it 
more concentrated. In 1915 a sewer system and. 
sewage treatment plant were constructed, the 
effluent from which discharged into Peter: 
Creek, a tributary to Newton Lake, which | 
used for recreational purposes. The plant wa: 
designed for a flow of 168,000 gallons per 
day and consisted of course bar screens, Imhoff 
tank, dosing tank, sprinkling filter, final set 
tling tank, chlorine dosing apparatus, and 
sludge drying beds. 

For two years the plant delivered a satisfac- 
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fluent. In 1917 a wet-wash laundry was 
‘ted to the sewerage system, and the efflu- 
rom the plant in time began to show the 

i the wastes discharged from the laun- 
(his effect became more marked as the 

in adjacent municipalities, principally 
ount of the high wage of the time, began 
nd their clothes to this laundry. Early in 
ummer of 1921 the Imhoff tank foamed 
tly, a condition which the designing engi- 
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from Monday to Wednesday. This test in- 
cluded the 24-hour composite samples of the 
raw sewage, tank effluent, sprinkling filter efflu- 
ent, and final effluent. Catch samples for the 
determination of dissolved oxygen and 37° 
bacteria were taken from the effluent of each 
unit. , 

A careful study was made of the sprinkling 
filter, samples being taken of the effluent be- 
fore the discharge of the siphon and every two 
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FLOW OF SEWAGE AT OAKLYN, N. J.. WITH AND WITHOUT LAUNDRY WASTE 


ittributed to the laundry wastes: This 
lition was corrected after a number of 


ments. 

the fall of 1921 a test was run on the 
plant by representatives of the State 
ent of Health. At this time the laun- 
s operating only the first part of the 
During this period the sewage flow 
150,000 gallons per 24 hours, while on 
Saturday and Sunday it dropped to 
gallons. The difference between these 
vs represented the volume of laundry 
A complete test of the plant was run 


minutes during one cycle. The effluent from 
the plant during this test was very cloudy and 
analyses indicated that very little purification 
was being obtained. Although the detention 
period in the Imhoff tanks was over three 
hours, the effluent was not satisfactory, as it 
contained 251 p.p.m. suspended material, much 
of which was finely divided colloidal material. 
The per cent removal of suspended matter was 
only 15. The sprinkling filter, despite its low 
rate of about 1% million gallons per acre per 
day and the fact that the dosing apparatus and 
nozzles were functioning properly, had very 
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little beneficial effect on the high oxygen de- 
mand of the 985 p.p.m. of total solids. 

During the latter part of the week when the 
laundry was not operating, the test was re- 
peated, and while the effluent gave a better 
appearance and the results of the analyses 
showed much improvement, the effect of the 
laundry wastes discharged into the plant dur- 
ing the first part of the week, was still notice- 
able. A 40 per cent removal of suspended mat- 
ter was obtained in the Imhoff tank, while the 
sprinkling filters indicated a marked increase 
in nitrification. The amount of nitrates in the 
effluent was 3.8 p.p.m., while during the first 
part of the week the amount of nitrates was 
only 0.25 p.p.m. The average per cent removal 
of suspended solids by Imhoff tanks located in 
New Jersey is 60, and the average content of 
nitrates in a sprinkling filter effluent is 5 to 6 
p.p.m. 

As business grew, the laundry continued to 
operate a longer period until in 1925 they were 
operating every day in the week. About this 
time the borough of Oaklyn submitted plans 
for sewer extensions which would increase the 
flow of the sewage plant by 32,000 gallons. 
The authorities of the municipality were noti- 
fied by the State Department of Health that 
these plans would not be approved inasmuch 
as the laundry wastes were interfering with 
the proper operation of the plant, based on the 
quality of effluent; that even though the laun- 
dry wastes were treated separately before dis- 
charging into the sewer system, the additional 
flow would overload the plant, based on quan- 
tity. It was recommended that the laundry 
wastes be given preliminary treatment before 
they were discharged into the sanitary sewer 
system, or that the laundry wastes be removed 
from the sewer system, treated separately and 
then discharged into the nearest stream. If the 
laundry wastes were treated in the latter man- 
ner, the sewage plant would be of a sufficient 
capacity to take the sewage flow from the pro- 
posed extensions. Inasmuch as there was a 
great demand for the sewer extensions, the 
local Board of Health and the Commissioners 
of Oaklyn passed resolutions on May 21, 1925, 
the substance of which was that the laundry 
wastes would be removed from the sewer sys- 
tem. The State Department of Health there- 
upon approved the addition of these extensions, 
with the following provisos: 

1. That the removal of all laundry wastes, 
as covered by the resolutions adopted by the 
Commissioners of Oaklyn and the Board of 
Health of Oaklyn, on May 21, 1925, from the 
municipal sewage plant at Oaklyn, shall be 
completed before the sewer lines are used 
for the purpose of conveying domestic sewage. 
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2. That no laundry wastes should be al- 
lowed at any time hereafter to enter either 
the sewer lines or sewage treatment plant oper- 
ated by the said Borough of Oaklyn, N. J. 

These resolutions by the local authorities of 
Oaklyn were covered by local ordinances 
adopted according to certain laws of New Jer- 
sey by the Commissioners and the local Board 
of Health. 

Having agreed to remove the laundry wastes, 
the municipal officials found themselves con- 
fronted with a very difficult problem. The 
Borough Solicitor advised that to order the 
laundry to discontinue the use of the sewer 
system would be dangerous, as they had certain 
rights in the matter which could not be over- 
looked. He further advised that a better way 
for everybody concerned would be for the 
laundry to install a preliminary treatment plant 
and discharge the effluent into the sewer sys- 
tem. The municipality was further advised by 
the State Department of Health that the quan- 
tity of these wastes would be such as to over- 
load the sewage treatment plant, and their 
attention was called to their resolution in which 
they agreed to take the laundry wastes out of 
the sewage system. 

In order to strengthen their case against the 
laundry, the municipal authorities consulted a 
commercial chemist, who collected samples and 
ran a test of the plant similar to the test made 
by the State Department of Health in 1921. 
This report of the chemist, so I am informed, 
fully upheld the findings of the State Depart- 
ment of Health. He concluded that the opera- 
tion of the sewage treatment plant was being 
seriously handicapped by the laundry wastes. 
With their case thus strengthened, an agent of 
the municipality disconnected the laundry from 
the sewer system. Thereupon the laundry in- 
stituted proceedings against the municipality 
for damages. I was informed that a national 
laundry association prepared to back up the 
local laundry and sent an agent to Oaklyn 
to study the sittuation. The laundry prepared 
for a legal fight, and for a while the situation 
became a very interesting one. This was in 
1925, but, to the best of my knowledge, the 
case has never been brought to trial. 


Result of Removal of Laundry Wastes 

After the laundry wastes were removed 
from the sewerage system an improvement in 
the effluent of the treatment plant was noticed 
and, on December 22, 1925, another test was 
made of the plant by representatives of the 
N. J. State Department of Health, the same 
program being followed as in the test of 192!. 
The flow at this time had practically reached 
the capacity of the plant. The analyses indi- 
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cated a marked improvement in the operation The thought that I wish to leave is that the 
of the plant. The Imhoff tanks were removing official must be on his guard against the dis- 
about 70 per cent of the suspended matter. charge of excessive trade wastes into the sewer 
\itrates, as found in the effluent of the sprin- system. A municipality should have the proper 
Kling filter, averaged 16.5 p.p.m. The relative ordinances drawn up and enforced. All appli- 
stability, by methylene blue, of the effluent cations for sewer connections from industrial 
from the plant, was found to be go per cent, and _ plants should be carefully examined. The pres- 
4 78 per cent reduction in the oxygen demand ent connections from such sources should be 
was being accomplished by the sprinkling filter. studied and city officials should be informed 
have attempted to show the specific danger as to the danger from the discharge of exces- 
allowing untreated laundry wastes to dis- sive industrial wastes. Few municipal authori- 
arge into the sewerage system, and some of ties realize the danger, and it is the duty of 
the difficulties arriving from the necessity of _ the sewage works official to keep them in- 
shutting off a laundry after it has been con- formed. 
nected with the system. If the laundry is al- I wish to acknowledge the assistance of F. E. 
ready connected to the sewer system, the Whitehead, Sanitary Chemist, Bureau of Engi- 
wastes should be treated at the laundry before neering, in the analytical work accomplished 
they are discharged into the system. The in the field; E. M. App, Assistant Sanitary En- 
method of purification will not be gone into in  gineer, for plotting the chart; and the Bureau 
detail except to say that the New Jersey State of Chemistry for the analytical work accom- 
Department of Health has found that the acid plished in its laboratory. 


ae - » , isfz — 
alum treatment produces a very satisfactory ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—From a paper read before the New 


effluent. Jersey Sewage Works Association. . 


The Recent Typhoid Epidemic in 
Grafton, W. Va. 


One Hundred and Fifty Cases with Twenty-five Deaths, Caused by Failure of 
Sterilizing Treatment 


HE epidemic of typhoid fever at Grafton, tributed throughout the town wherever the city 
W. Va., in December, 1926, and Janu- water-mains ran and no other common food 
ary, 1927, which resulted in 25 deaths or milk supply was found. 
from 150 cases, was directly due to the pollu- 
tion of the public water-supply, according to Water Supply 
a report received by the United States Public Grafton obtains its water-supply from a 
Health Service. Failure of chloride treatment mountain stream, the Tygarts Valley River. 
of the water-supply, ob- 7 Five years previously the 
tained from a mountain State Health Depart- 
stream, due in part to False Economy ment, in cooperation with 
trouble with the chloride A hoid idemi : 95 the city authorities and 
apparatus, which was the death nea As gaerectnglt gp w~ Fhar the Chamber of Com- 
sole safeguard of the not to mention the anguish and suf. merce, had staged an in- 
water-supply, is described ay is — — ge tensive educational cam- 
as the comes a economic loss to Grafton due : . 
tages ae . ed to this outbreak of water-borne a © the need - 
typhoid fever cost the community water filtration for Graf- 
ing-water, close to $200,000, figuring life and ton. The bond issue was 
defeated, however, and 


loss of health conservatively. 
phoid infection, which the only protection which 


was unusually virulent the State Health Depart- 
lor a water-borne infection, as indicated by the ment could secure, was chlorine disinfection. It 
proportion of deaths to the number of cases, was almost necessary to have recourse to the 
there occurred a large number of cases of in- courts to obtain the installation of the 





Accompanying the ty- 











testinal disorders of five or six days’ duration. 
Case data, gathered by personal visits to 
physicians, directed the attention of the 
engineers who conducted the investigation to 
the city water-supply, since the cases were dis- 


chlorinator. 

On December 28, 1926, the sanitary engi- 
neers visited the pump-station and found 
chlorination being practiced, but at a low rate 
of dosage. The river was very high and 
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muddy, as had been the case during November 
and December, because of an abnormally high 
rainfall rate. The chlorinator was partially 
crippled and the test showed no residual chlo- 
rine in the treated water at the pump-station. 

The rate of dosage was immediately raised 
to 15 pounds per 24 hours to treat two million 
gallons of water pumped daily. The rate of 
dosage was increased at 9 A. M. and by noon 
a marked residual chloride test was obtained 
in the city mains several miles away in Grafton. 

Further investigation disclosed the fact that 
the chlorine apparatus, the sole safeguard of 
the supply, had been giving trouble during the 
preceding month and had been shut down for 
repairs, and treatment of the water-supply had 
not been continuous nor at a high enough rate 
of dosage. The full-time city and county health 
officer had during his term of office carefully 
|watched the water-supply, sent samples regu- 
larly to the State Laboratory for bacteriologi- 
cal tests, and checked up consistently on the 
chlorine treatment. 

The full-time health work had been discon- 
tinued by the County Court as an economy 
measure some months previous to this epi- 
demic. Consequently, the careful supervision 
of the water-supply, requiring the Water De- 
partment to treat it regularly with chloride, 
was neglected. 


Watershed Conditions 

The facts as to specific pollution on the 
watershed of the river above the Grafton 
water intake were investigated. Dr. C. B. 
Williams, County Health Officer of the ad- 
joining county, reported that he had had five 
cases of typhoid fever at Philippi, thirty miles 
upstream, in the late fall, and that in Arden, 
twenty miles upstream from Grafton, eight or 
ten virulent typhoid cases had been reported 
to him during October and November, 1926. 

Two young men had died of typhoid fever 
at Arden. No care was taken in disposing of 
the stools of typhoid patients at Arden. They 
had been thrown out on the banks of a small 

, stream leading to the river. 

Examination of the rainfall records of the 
Government Weather Bureau station at El- 
kins, nearby, indicated that heavy rains had 
occurred during the second and third weeks 
of November, a period preceding the time of 
development of the greatest number of typhoid 
cases in Grafton by two or three weeks. The 
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picture is therefore complete for a water-borne 
typhoid outbreak. 

The Tygarts Valley River rose during the 
latter part of November, 1926, bringing the ty. 
phoid discharges at Arden direct to the Graftoy 
water-supply intake. The disease-laden wa. 
ter, without disinfection, or with incomplete 
treatment, went directly into the Grafton main: 
and caused typhoid fever in every area jy 
Grafton served by the mains. . 


Preventive Measures 

The preventive measures adopted included 
the following: 

1. Free typhoid inoculation was offered + 
all school children of Grafton by the schoo! 
authorities and was given systematically ;; 
daily scheduled clinics. i 

2. Repairs to the chlorinating apparatus were 
made so that the amount of chlorine being fed 
could be observed directly by the pump-statio; 
operator. 

3. The rate of chlorine treatment was in- 
creased and records were kept by hourly ob 
servation of the amounts of chlorine used and 
tests for residual chlorine were made on 
water in the city mains. 

4. Immediate steps were taken to retain a 
competent water-works engineer to draw u; 
plans for a modern filtration plant, and the 
State Legislature was asked to pass a special 
emergency bill, allowing a special levy to be 
laid by the city authorities to finance the con 
struction program. 

5. As Grafton is a railroad water-supply 
point for water used on the Baltimore and Ohi: 
Railroad for drinking purposes on trains in 
interstate traffic, special emphasis was laid on 
the safeguarding of this water-supply. The 
system used by the railroad consisted of double 
filtration of the city water through two pressure 
filters. The State Health Department required 
an additional chlorinating apparatus to be in- 
stalled on this railroad water-supply after it 
passed the pressure filters, and the keeping 
of daily reports on filter and chlorinator opera- 
tion, together with residual tests for chlorine. 
Good cooperation was secured from the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad in this respect. 

6. Furthermore, the Department urged that 
the city and county reestablish the full-time 
health unit which had done. such good and ef- 
fective work in the past and had been discon 
tinued because of the desire for economy. 


tne 








“All men are created free and equal,” not free to exercise unbridled liberty, but 
free to do right; not equal in endowment or attainment, but equal under the 
law.”—Civic Club of Philadelphia 
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Location, Size, and Layout of Airports 


By George B. Ford 


municipal airports, many people are 
wondering where an airport should be 
d, how large it should be and how it 
be laid out. 
the first place, experience everywhere 
that an airfield of any importance must 
a large open tract of ground—the more 
level, consistent with proper drainage, 
etter; unobstructed by buildings, wires, 
;, rocks, marshes or water courses. Care- 
attention should 


N OW that there is so much agitation about 


bird does, every field that is going to be gen- 
erally useful must be large enough in all di- 
rections to take care of even the heaviest 
freight planes or airliners. 

The use of practical retarding devices may 
make it possible to stop an ordinary plane in 
almost as short a distance as one can stop an 
automobile from the same speed, so that even 
the largest airplanes thus equipped may even- 
tually be able to land in a field a few hundred 
feet square provided there are no buildings, 

trees or wires around 





iven to the sur- 
lings of a pro- 
field to make 


Profiting by the Experience of the field. 


the edge which pre- 
vent low access to the 
However, the 


that there neither 
nor are likely to 


high structures or 


high trees or 
that would 


er low access in 


ding or create 


or gusty air 


rents. Then, too, 


ise of many air- 


es might be most 
turbing to a 


ring residential 


trict. The ideal en- 
nment is farm 


country clubs, 
} 


yields, cemeteries 


War Department 


As part of his regular professional 
city planning activities as Vice-President 
of the Technical Advisory Corporation, of 
New York, the- author of this article has 
been serving for some time Fey as City 
Planning Adviser to the Depart- 
ment. In this capacity Mr. Ford has re- 
cently been called to advise with military 
officials concerning airfield layouts. 

Since the Army has thus far had more 
experience with airport problems than 
any other group, and as Mr. Ford has 
also aided os oosing airfield sites for 
various cities ~ connection with their 
city plans, he has written the accom- 
panying article to give to readers of 
The American City the benefit of his ex- 
perience, which may help in solving some 
of the problems that municipalities and 
chambers of commerce are now facing in 


problem of taking off 
is not so easy. A 
special incline to give 
initial speed, such as 
that used by trans- 
Atlantic fliers at 
Roosevelt Field, or a 
catapult, such as is 
used on ships in the 
Navy, is hardly prac- 
ticable in an airport 
where ships are con- 
stantly coming and 
going and must al- 
ways rise into the 
wind regardless of the 
direction from which 





odies of water. 
] 


latter are highly 
desit ible as they per- 


line. 





putting their respective cities on the air- 


it is blowing. True, 
some planes can rise 
in about 100-yard 








mit the access of 

amphibian planes. 
[he field not only must not be marshy, but 
provide good foundations for buildings 
and for runways. Any site where fogs or 
mists or bad winds are prevalent is, of course, 
desirable. In general the field must be read- 
ily accessible by motor, bus or trolley from the 
enter of the city or town, and it should have 
possible rail connection. It should be possible 
0 reach it from the near-by airways without 
having to pass over the city or over a long 

stretch of water. 
tlow large should a field be? Of course, if 
the helicopter principle is worked out prac- 
ti machines will be able to rise from a 
‘ or the roof of a house; but assuming 
ere will always be planes that will take 
of by running along the ground the way a 


runs, but the trans- 
Atlantic fliers required over 3,000 feet of 
ground. So far as it is possible to foresee the 
future today, no field should be much less than 
1,800 to 2,000 feet in each direction—and, pre- 
ferably, 3,000 or more, especially in higher alti- 
tudes—and in any case at the end of the take- 
off neighboring buildings and trees should be 
low enough not to interfere with a rise of one 
foot in seven. 

As the machine does not have to rise directly 
into the wind, and as it is quite practicable to 
rise 45 degrees away from the wind, the field 
does not have to be square; in fact, it can, if 
necessary, be L-shaped or T-shaped, provided 
there is a full-length runway available in each 
of two directions at approximately right angles 
with each other. Hard-surfaced flush runways, 
at least 100 feet wide and 100 feet clear of any 
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obstructions, should be built at right angles to 
each other if the surface of the field is too 
soft. 

Hydroplanes and amphibian planes can use 
a body of water only 3,000 feet square, but a 
minimum of 4,000 to 5,000 feet square is most 
desirable. 
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worse yet, in dry seasons the dust or sanj 
would be blown in by the wind or by propellers 
from the field into the hangars and get into the 
machinery of the planes with disastrous resyjt< 
Today the new fields are being laid out wit) 
the hangar line parallel with the predominating 
wind, so that an airplane can come out of the 
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SUGGESTION FOR 160 ACRE FIELD 
By GEORGE B. FORD 
Of the Technical Advisory Corporation 
Consulting Engineers 














Airships can land and take off in any field 
large enough for heavy airplanes, provided 
there are at least 2,500 feet clear opposite each 
open end of the hangar. 

The location of the buildings on the field is 
different today than it was a few years ago. 
They used to locate the hangar line facing the 
prevailing breeze. They found, however, that 
the strength of the prevailing winds often made 
it very difficult to open or close the hangar 
doors and manoeuvre the planes in or out; but. 








hangar, taxi up the runway along the front of 
the “line,” and rise into the air at one end of 
the line and light at the other. 

The hangar line should be used for hangars 
and hangars only, except that all gasoline sup- 
ply tanks should be so located that airplane 
tanks can be filled from the runway; and the 
administration and operations building, with 
ticket office, waiting room, post-office and cus 
toms, should be located near the center of the 
hangar line and slightly in advance of it, 30 
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that the controlling operator can keep an eye 
not only on the field but also on all planes en- 
tering or leaving the hangars. 


Types and Location of Hangars 

As it is desirable to have the roofs of the 

hangars as low as possible next to the field, 
and as it is useful to be able to take airplanes 
in or out of the hangars in an area sheltered 
from the wind and dust, it is preferable to have 
the hangars side on to the field and open at both 
ends into a common hard-surfaced space about 
100 feet wide between each two hangars. This 
makes it possible to use each hangar to ca- 
pacity and to have not more than one plane 
behind another at each end of the hangar. In 
practice these hangars vary from 60 to 120 
feet wide and from about 100 to 250 feet long, 
depending on the size of the planes which they 
are expected to house. Most planes can be put 
comfortably in a shed 60 to 75 feet wide, al- 
though some of the newest planes with about 
100 feet spread obviously demand larger han- 
vars. 
' A proposed type of hangar is about 180 feet 
wide by 300 feet long, with doors continuously 
all along each of the 300-foot sides, with the 
roof supports so spaced that any plane from 
the smallest to the largest can be easily warped 
into the hangar. Along the middle of the 
length there is a double row of columns about 
20 feet apart, the space between the two rows 
being used for service and supplies. One great 
objection to this new type is that the height of 
the roof and especially the peak on the side 
facing the field can seriously interfere with 
low access to the field. 

An airship hangar would be from 600 to 
1,100 feet long and from 100 to 200 feet wide 
and high, with at least one end, and preferably 
two, opening directly on the field. Amphibian 
plane hangars could be somewhat lower than 
airplane hangars and open directly on the 
water with an incline. 


Auxiliary Buildings 
The various service auxiliaries, such as the 
meteorological station, the radio hut, the photo- 
graphic laboratory, the fire house, the hospital, 
the assembly shop, the motor repair shops and 
the test blocks, should all be placed just back 
of the line and behind the hangars, but so lo- 
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cated that there can be direct access from them 
to the field between hangars. The assembly 
shop is the only one of these buildings to which 
airplanes would have to have access. There- 
fore, a direct hard-surfaced runway to it is 
necessary. Obviously the motor repair shop 
and test blocks should be immediately adjacent 
to the assembly shop. 

Finally, with or behind the secondary ser- 
vices adequate space should be provided for 
housing the personnel and for shops, club 
buildings, equipment, warehousing, restaurant 
service, hotel, etc. All should be well isolated 
to prevent conflagration. 


Selecting the Airport Site 

In general, a quarter section, or 160 acres, is 
a good minimum size for an all-round airport, 
although if the field is made L-shaped or T- 
shaped, even this acreage can be reduced some- 
what. However, if it is practicable at reason- 
able cost to increase the acreage anywhere up 
to a square mile, with 3,000- to 5,000-foot run- 
ways in each direction, it is certainly worth 
doing. The aspect of the field from the air is 
also most important. To the traveler of the 
future his view of the airport as he alights will 
be his first impression of the city. No city can 
afford to neglect its air “mosaic,” especially at 
the new city gateway. 

With the great enthusiasm for aviation, 
which has followed Lindbergh’s flight, many 
communities are going to develop airports and 
then be greatly disappointed for a number of 
years because the field is so little used. How- 
ever, around most cities there is only a very 
limited number of sites that are really desir- 
able as airfields or that can be made practicable 
except at prohibitive expense. Therefore, it is 
most important that every city, as a part of its 
city plan, should determine early the most de- 
sirable sites and do everything possible to re- 
serve them for eventual airfield use by making 
sure that no costly construction is placed upon 
them or near them that would eventua!ly have 
to be removed when the field is wholly needed 
for aviation. Of course buildings need be con- 
structed only as fast as needed. Unless, how- 
ever, a general layout plan is made before any 
permanent buildings are erected, they are quite 
likely to have to be relocated as the airport 
grows. 





Cities.” 





Other articles in this issue, having to do with airports and aviation, are to be found 
on pages 393 and 309; they are entitled, respectively, “Department of Commerce Predicts 
1000 Airports and Intermediate Landing Fields by End of 1927,” and “Airmarking for 
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FIG. 1—CARNEGIE AVENUE AND EAST 89TH STREET, CLEVELAND 


Traffic Signalling in Cleveland 


Practically Continuous Operation of Automobiles at 25 Miles Per Hour 
Traffic Officers Released for Other Duties 


By Edward J. Donahue 


Commissioner of Traffic, Cleveland, Ohio 


BOUT three years ago it very 
evident to the City of Cleveland that 
traffic congestion was increasing so rap- 

idly as to constitute a most extensive menace 

to the growth and prosperity of the city. Imme- 
diate steps for relief were necessary. The 
burden fell on the Traffic Division of the Po- 
lice Department which, with the cooperation 
of the Cleveland Automobile Club, undertook 

a careful study of the problem and the methods 

of its solution. 


became 


Analyzing the Problem 

The first step was to analyze carefully the 
miscellaneous traffic surveys which had been 
made over a period of years by different civic 
organizations, newspapers and city depart 
ments. Officials of the City and of the Cleve- 
land Automobile Club traveled four thousand 
miles, visiting various cities and studying their 
traffic conditions. Conditions in Cleveland 
were found to be unlike those in any other 





city. This study, however, enabled a ci 
set of recommendations to be drawn wy 
Traffic officers were being used at 
many intersections of important thoroug 
throughout the city; many of these we: 
outlying sections. It was realized that 
one hundred additional officers were 
immediately, unless some other method 


be worked out for meeting the traffic cond 


Automatic and Manual Traffic Signal Contro! 
3y the installation of automatic traf 
nals it was estimated that no additional tr 

fic officers would be required, and that 

now on duty at many posts would be re! 
for patrolling and other duties. Afte: 
ful study of the different types of sig: 
was determined that a maximum benefit 
be obtained with a limited amount of 

by adopting a standard type of signa 
suspended by cable at the center of a1 
section, with red, green and amber light 
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- in four directions. During the year small amount on some of the other cross streets. 


-er one hundred signals of this type 
nstalled at various important intersec- 
roughout the City, each operating from 


automatic control. 
ontrol is illustrated 


* 


= 


control adopted as 
is equipped with 
ndent dials for the 
ent of the green, 
and red periods. 
dials are calibrated in 
nds, making it very 
an officer to make 
nees in settings as re- 
Each intersection 
easily timed for 
ever traffic conditions 
y exist. The control re- 
ires no particular level- 
or care, in installation ; 
not affected by ex- 
tremes of temperature and, 
installed, is provided 
lubrication sufficient 
to five years of con- 

s operation, 
auxiliary manual con- 
switch is provided for 
control of the sig- 
nder emergency condi- 
, such as street demon- 
the moving of 
hting equipment, ac- 
1 other unusual oc- 
s which may ob- 
offset the normal 

{ traffic. 


The Problem on Carnegie 
Avenue 

\fter relief was obtained 

r one hundred isolated 

ections, the problem of 

ng traffic on Car- 

\venue was under- 

Carnegie Avenue is 

artery of travel ap- 

tely four miles 

extends from the 

ed business section 


ty to the outlying residential district. 


2.—AUTOMATIC AND MANUAL 


TRAFFIC SIGNAL CONTROL 


PIG. 3—CHRONOLIZER 


consists almost entirely of passenger eral. 


ow-moving trucks 


are diverted to 
streets. Cross traffic at the different 


tions varies in amount from a large 


on East 55th Street, approximately 
that on Carnegie Avenue, to a very 





Before the installation of a signal system 
on Carnegie Avenue, traffic was controlled by 
hand-operated semaphores at twelve of the more 


important intersections. 
Each officer controlled his 
intersection as seemed best. 
Between the intersections 
at which traffic officers were 
stationed motorists drove at 
high speed, without regard 
for vehicular or pedestrian 
traffic. Pedestrians at these 
uncontrolled _interséctions 
often complained that it was 
necessary for them to wait 
from five to ten minutes for 
an opportunity to cross. 
Motorists complained of the 
frequent stops they had to 
make and of the time lost 
at the intersections where 
traffic officers were located. 
Excessive speeds of auto- 
mobiles between  intersec- 
tions at which officers were 
stationed created a danger- 
ous condition and much of 
the time thus gained was 
lost by stopping at the va- 
rious intersections; it was 
frequently necessary to stop 
as many as twelve times in 
traveling the four miles. 
Motorists were persistently 
demanding a system which 
would permit them to run at 
a reasonable speed without 
being frequently stopped. 
As the opposition to fre- 
quent stopping was already 
great, a synchronized signal 
system, in which all signals 
give a “GO” indication at 
the same time, followed by 
a period in which all sig- 
nals give a “STOP” indi- 
cation, was out of the ques- 
tion. A trial installation of 
this type of system had been 
in service on Euclid Ave- 
nue and had been found to 


materially slow up traffic movement in gen- 


Providing a Uniform Traffic Flow at Maximum 
Street Capacity 

It was then suggested that continuous move- 

ment of traffic could be obtained by operating 


EEG Coe > 
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all signals from one control, alternating the 
indications in groups. Owing to the great 
variation in the length of blocks, and also be- 
cause of the variation in traffic at different 
intersections, it was decided that such a sys- 
tem would fall far short of providing maxi- 
mum street capacity, since it would be neces- 
sary to give periods of equal length to all cross 
streets, holding up main traffic at a great many 
intersections for long periods when there was 
no cross traffic. To provide uniform traffic 
flow and maximum street capacity, it was found 
necessary to provide individual adjustment for 
each intersection and, in addition, to maintain 
a definite time relation between signal indica- 
tions at the different intersections. 

A central control was suggested with four 
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lanes are occupied by the traffic moving toward 
the business section of the City. During the 
evening rush, three lanes are given over to 
trafic moving toward the residential districts 
Between morning and evening rush hour; 
when traffic is approximately uniform in bor) 
directions, two lanes are given to traffic moy- 
ing in each direction. 

As the name implies, the Chronoplan sys. 
tem is a timed plan system in which the tim. 
ing of all signals has been carefully planned 


How the Relative Timing of Signals Was 
Worked Out 
Figure 4 is a graphic chart showing the 
method by which the relative timing of all sig- 
nals was worked out to give theoretically con- 
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FIG. 4.—-GRAPHIC CHART, SHOWING RELATIVE TIMING OF SIGNALS ON CARNEGIE AVENUE 


conductors to each signal, but the cost of such 
a control and cable installation was prohibitive. 
The Tokheim Chronoplan system, furnished by 
the Tokheim Oil Tank and Pump Company of 
Fort Wayne, Ind., was finally decided upon. 
Complete flexibility is provided, permitting the 
timing at each intersection to be adjusted to 
suit the traffic conditions at the intersection 
and also maintaining a definite time relation 
between all intersections. This system uses 
the same control units as have been adopted 
by the city of Cleveland as standard for their 
isolated intersections. Cable cost in this sys- 
tem is cut to the minimum, complete flexibility 
being obtained by the use of three small inter- 
connecting wires. 

The width of Carnegie Avenue permits four 
lanes of traffic. In the morning rush hour three 


tinuous traffic movement in both directions on 
Carnegie Avenue at a uniform speed of twen- 
ty-five miles per hour. Distances between 
streets are laid off on the vertical scale and 
time in seconds is laid off on the horizontal 
scale. The heavy horizontal lines represent 
the relative time and length of the “GO” pe- 
riods on Carnegie Avenue at the cross streets, 
as indicated on the left margin. The two light 
lines, sloping up to the right, represent the 
first and last cars, respectively, of a group 
going east on Carnegie Avenue at a uniform 
speed of twenty-five miles per hour. The 
space between the two sloping lines represents 
the size of the group of cars. The two light 
lines, sloping down to the right, represent 4 
similar group of cars going west on Carnegi¢ 
Avenue, 
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- convenience in showing the arrival at 
ersection of the two groups of cars, 
moving east and west, short sections of lines, 
representing different groups of cars going 
have been drawn crossing the lines repre- 
<enting a group of cars going east. Because 
of unusual varying lengths of blocks, 
groups of cars moving east and west on the 
main artery at uniform speed cannot be made 
to arrive at each cross street at the same time. 
To make each group of cars as large as 
possible, the “GO” periods have been length- 
ened at a number of streets to allow groups 
of cars arriving at somewhat different times 
to cross in the same “GO” period. Timing ha 
heen so worked out that cross streets have been 
favored in proportion to their traffic. All time 
not necessary for cross traffic at any intersec- 
tion has been given to Carnegie Avenue. 

Provision has been made for the motorist 
on the avenue, the motorist on cross streets, 
street cars crossing the avenue and pedestrians 
moving on or across the avenue. The timing 
of the signals has been so arranged that traf- 
fic moves substantially without interruption at 
uniform speed. The timing on the main and 
cross streets is so arranged that groups of 
cars, or waves of traffic, as they are frequently 
called, arrive at intersections during alternate 
periods in the cycle. 


re 


lL «nt 
each int 


west 


the 


The “Chronolizer” 


A device known as the “Chronolizer,” as 
shown in Fig. 3, is located at 55th Street. This 
device not only holds all signals in step, but 
will automatically reset to the predetermined 
time relation any signals that may be tempo- 
rarily cut off, either intentionally or by acci- 
dent. In addition to giving the total cycle the 
proper division of time at each intersection, 
the different periods at each intersection may 
be set to begin at any desired time relative to 
each other. This provides a system of maxi- 
mum flexibility upon which any timing plan 
may be set by simple adjustments of the con- 
trols and without changing any parts. The 
system on Carnegie Avenue is so adjusted that 
trafe at a speed of 25 miles per hour can 
move in both directions without interruption. 
By a simple adjustment of the Chronolizer a 
greater or less speed can be provided for. 

The Chronoplan system can be extended 
onto streets intersecting Carnegie Avenue, so 
that traffic will be divided into groups which 
will cross that avenue at the proper interval 
ina minimum of time. Cedar Avenue at 55th 
and Iosth Streets is now hooked up with the 
Carnegie Avenue system. 
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When Motorists Get Out of Step 

If a motorist exceeds a speed of 25 miles 
per hour, he will get out of step with the sys- 
tem and be stopped by a red signal. If the 
motorist runs at a speed less than 25 miles per 
hour, he will also get out of step with the sys- 
tem and be stopped by a red light. The green 
periods, however, are held long enough so 
that if the motorist is forced to slow down for 
a short time he still has an opportunity to speed 
up, gaining the lost time and thus keeping in 
step with the system. 

The time given to the various cross streets is 
in proportion to the traffic on these streets. At 
streets like 55th Street and ro5th Street, where 
cross traffic is heavy, a longer cross period is 
given. Traffic is so grouped on Carnegie 
Avenue that it arrives from both directions 
at the same time at these important intersec- 
tions, thus requiring a minimum of time to 
cross. 

The operation of the Chronoplan system on 
Carnegie Avenue has enabled motorists to 
travel a distance of approximately 4 miles, 
covered by the system, in an average time of 
10 minutes, whereas, when controlled by man- 
ual semaphores, the average running time was 
21 minutes. 

As the majority of traffic on Carnegie 
Avenue consists of passenger automobiles, the 
system was timed to suit this traffic, and it was 
not expected to be entirely favorable to busses, 
due to the frequency of their stops. The actual 
operation of the system, however, has shown 
that busses still maintain their former sched- 
ules; in fact it is found that the busses keep 
in step with the signals at 25 miles per hour 
the greater portion of the time they are on 
Carnegie Avenue, for the reason that the 
drivers are expert in getting away after mak- 
ing a stop and speed up to overcome the time 
lost in making the stop, thus catching up with 
the “wave” of traffic in which they were travel- 
ing before the stop had been made. It is true 
that a motorist in some cases may be stopped 
by red lights; this, however, is not the fault 
of the system, but is because the proper speed 
has not been maintained, owing to the motor- 
ist’s manner of driving, or his being obstructed 
by another motorist who is not maintaining 
the proper speed. 

As the traffic is divided into groups, pedes- 
trians are given ample opportunity to cross. 
Cars entering Carnegie Avenue from side 
streets, garages, or alleys, or parked cars pull- 
ing away from the curb, are all given a chance 
to get onto Carnegie Avenue between the 
groups of traffic. 


Each intersection is equipped with a manual 
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switch ‘by means of which the signal may be 
operated manually in case of emergency or any 
unusual traffic conditions. Manual operation 
of one or more signals does not interfere with 
the automatic operation of the remainder of 
the system. 


Extension of the System to the Business Section 
in Cleveland 

Because of the success of the Chronoplan 
system on Carnegie Avenue, it has been ex- 
tended to the business section of the city, re- 
placing a synchronized system of nine inter- 
sections on Euclid Avenue, between the Pub- 
lic Square and East 18th Street, and four in- 
tersections on Prospect Avenue. Signals have 
been timed for continuous movement of traf- 
fic on both north-and-south and east-and-west 
streets. Since this change it has been possible 
to reduce street-car schedules five minutes each 
way through a distance of a little less than a 
mile on Euclid Avenue. As each signal is in- 
dependently timed, the excessive power load 
of a large number of street cars starting at 
once is relieved, which is impossible when sig- 
nals operate from one control. Because of the 
very marked improvement in traffic since the 
installation of this system in the congested 
business district, twenty-one additional inter- 
sections are to be tied into the system just as 
soon as the work can be completed. 
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The system adopted can be easily exiende 
throughout the city without increasing thc dis 
of any existing conductors or obsoleting an 
existing equipment. The system as adopted }y 
the city of Cleveland has been installed at a». 
proximately one-fourth of the cost of s) sem 
accomplishing the same results as reportes 
from certain other cities. Bs 


Traffic Officers Made Available for Other 
Duties 

When the installation of automatic traf; 
controls was first considered, it was felt 
those who had studied the Cleveland probley 
from all angles, that the time had come whep 
a halt should be called to the number of fatal; 
ties occurring in the ranks of our traffic policy 
men. Too frequently men were being killed 
and injured at their dangerous posts of duty 
in the centers of busy street intersections. \V:! 
the successful operation of automatic signa). 
fully 150 traffic officers were taken from tly 
centers of street intersections and made aya’! 
able for other duties where they were urgent) 
needed, as are still more. The combined yearly 
salaries of these policemen amount to ove 
$300,000, which could very properly be cred 
ited to the installation of automatic traffic sip 
nals, and which amount represents severa! time. 
the entire cost of Cleveland’s traffic sign:! 
equipment to date. 7 


Low Infant Mortality Rates of Pacific Coast Cities 


ACIFIC COAST cities continue to lead the 
P country in low infant mortality rates. Port- 

land held first place among the largest cities 
of the country (those over 250,000) during 1926 
with a new low rate of 39; Seattle ranked second 
with 47; and San Francisco third with 50. Oregon, 
Washington and California rank in the same order 
when the rates of all of their cities reporting are 
considered. The thirty-eight cities of over 10,000 
population in the Pacific Coast group established 
a combined rate of 54 in 1926, which represented 
a decline of eight points during the last four years. 
Berkeley and Pasadena, Calif., ranked second and 
third among the cities of from 25,000 to 100,000 
population, reporting rates of 36 and 37 respectively. 
The lowest record for any city over 25,000 popula- 
tion was that of Oak Park, Ill., 35. Everett, Mass., 
was fourth among the cities with populations 25,- 
000 to 100,000, with a record of 39. The three 
lowest cities in the population group of 100,000 to 
250,000 (1920 census) were New Haven, Conn., 
54: St. Paul, Minn., and Cambridge, Mass., each 
with a rate of 56. 

These figures, reoresenting the number of deaths 
under one year per 1,000 live births, are taken from 
the eighth annual report of the American Child 
Health Association, and are based on preliminary 
records of the United States Census Bureau sup- 
plemented by reports of state and local officials. 


The report presents infant mortality rates for 613 
of the cites in the United States Birth and Death 
Registration Areas, and 62 cities in the Death 
Registration Area only, and yields the following 
important facts: 


_Four hundred and eighty-five (or 79%) of the 61) 
cities reporting from the Birth and Death Registratior 
Areas, and 34 (55%) of the 62 cities of the Death Reg- 
wetine Area, have infant mortality rates between ; 


_ The infant mortality rate for 1926 in 613 of the 644 
cities of the Birth Registration Area is 73.7. This ret 
resents an increase instead of a reduction over 1925, when 
the rate for 632 cities was 72.6. The lowest rate so far 
attained was 72.2 for 629 cities in 1924. 

The median infant mortality rate for the urban popu 
lation of states of the Birth Registration Area report: 
ing was 77. The lowest urban rate for states of the 
Birth Registration Area reporting was 39, the highest 11! 


The annual reports on infant mortality in cities 
of the United States have been issued by the Chil 
Health Association since 1919 with the object 
interesting the entire country in the reduction o! 
child deaths and the necessity for complete birth 
registration. In 1926 there were but 35 of the * 
states and the District of Columbia whose records 
were of sufficient accuracy to admit them to the 
Birth Registration Area. The Association strong!) 
supports the Government's efforts to have the 
tire country within the Birth Registration Area 
by 1930. 
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Calcium Chloride as a Dust-Layer and Ice-Remover 
By Alfred J. Paul 


Street Commissioner, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


F 


el! 


ev 


riod of six or sever years, it has 
practice in Ann Arbor, Mich., to 
ium chloride for laying the dust 


ets. Last season the City Council 
lution making it possible to lay the 


y 


i 


+ 


a 
i 


lirt streets in the city, there being 


odd miles of this type of streets. 


<pense for laying the dust on these 
326.41. The same streets are be- 


his year, and the taxpayers are 


atisfied with the results. 
inter when the streets become very 


have been using sand, which is 


tly over hilly streets, sharp curves 


treets. A year ago last winter 
a little Dowflake calcium chloride 


Airmarking 


air travel developing ever more 
ly than the installation of aids to 


igation,«the marking of cities be- 


f 


a | 


mit doubt, the most immediate 


the country remains to be covered 


ind even with these it is, at times, 
check locations. 


irtment of Commerce, in a state- 


last month, urges signposting the 


minent buildings everywhere in the 
tes in the following manner : 


How to Mark 


lected should be of tile, shingle, tin 
or of slate. Gravel and pitch roofs 


ided 


ded, if possible. 
ck letter in chrome yellow with a 
ground should be used. If the roof 


f over 30 degrees; the sign should be 


sides . 

f letters such as “M” or “W” should 
their height—other letters in pro- 
ing of one-fourth the height should 
letters: Letters should be not less 

height—preferably as large as pos- 

less than this minimum cannot be 


iderable height. , 


el or pitch roofs offer the best loca- 
tters may be elevated above the roof 
be painted on a dull black back- 


in our storehouse, and during the winter there 
came a time when it was impossible for us 
to get sand to use on the icy streets, so we 
decided to try calcium chloride. Our experi- 
ence was very satisfactory. It is more expen 
sive than using sand, but it does not require so 
many applications. One application under cer- 
tain conditions will take care of two or three 
snowfalls. Sand, of course, answers the pur- 
pose very well in cold weather, but on days 
when it thaws during the day and freezes over 
night, sand is not so lasting, as it will freeze 
over and the streets will be just as slippery 
as they were before the sand was applied. 
Calcium chloride will continue to keep the ice 
melted until it is washed away. 


for Cities 


ground formed of wood raised on legs above the 
roof proper. 

The name of the city should be used, with an 
arrow pointing in the direction of the city’s air- 
port, thus : * 


WASHINGTON 


Where raised letters alone are used, the gravel 
roof beneath should be so treated as to give a 
darker ground than the gray of the gravel. 


Lighting 
It is of primary importance that these names be 
illuminated at night. Ordinary flood lights may be 
employed, the number depending on the area to be 
illuminated and type of flood-light used. 


Airway Bulletins 


Advice of such air marks, with location, should 
be sent Aeronautics Branch, Department of Com- 
merce, for inclusion in its Airway Bulletins or 
other notices to pilots. 


* The lettering shown, prepared by Tue AMERICAN 
City to conform with the specifications given, has been 
approved by Ernest Jones, Chief of the Air Information 
Division of the Department of Commerce. 





etary 


en br 


e . | . _ 
of Commerce, Herbert Hoover, in a recent letter addressed to the governors of al 


the 


muught to my attention that painting of the city’s name on the highest buildings of the 


s in your State would be a distinct advantage to both the military and commercial air pilots 


irge that you bring the matter to the attention of the individual Chambers of Commerce 
h chamber, in turn, to take it up with the business organizations in the community.” 


in 











City Hall Park, New York, As It Now Is 


The Front Cover Illustration of This Issue Shows the Park as It May Look Some Day 





AIRPLANE VIEW ACROSS CITY HALL PARK, NEW YORK, LOOKING WESTERLY TOWARDS THE 
HUDSON RIVER 


front cover illustration of this issue of THE 

AMERICAN City, the artist visualizes the ap- 
pearance of City Hall Park, New York, if and 
when Congress shall have acted favorably on the 
increasingly insistent demand for the removal of 
the old downtown Post Office to another site. 

The present appearance of City Hall Park, 
amidst the over-shadowing mass of bordering sky- 
scrapers, is shown in the airplane view here re- 
produced. The fine old City Hall and the com- 
paratively new Municipal Building will be recog- 
nized in and near the northern end of the park (to- 
wards the right and near the bottom of the pic- 


[* the etching by Anton Schutz which forms the 


ture). The Post Office occupies the southern apex 
of the triangle—land once part of the park and 
still owned by the City of New York. 

Northeast of the Municipal Building, but : 
shown in the picture, is the fine new Court House 
octagon in shape. Its row of Corinthian columns 
has a noble dignity which is not great enough, 
however, to keep the eye from observing the ig 
noble structures and streets nearby. Ugliest of 
is the antiquated building occupied by the Depart 
ment of Health. Perhaps some day the greatest 
city in the world will house its health board iv 
worthy structure as part of a really adequate Civ 
Center ! 





buy a million-dollar bond issue 
for funding purposes, amounting to $1,000,000. 


price than any out of town competitor offered. 
city of this size. 
the city in past years. 





LOCAL SYNDICATE ABSORBS MILLION-DOLLAR BOND ISSUE IN A SMALL CITY 


It is not always that a city of 30,000 has a bank with enough money and public spirit combined to 
The City of High Point, N. C., has recently sold an issue of bonds 
A syndicate headed by one of High Point’s banks 
the Commercial National Bank, bid this in at five per cent plus a bonus of $20,770, which is a better 
This is a very creditable achievement for a bank in 4 
Also, it is worth mentioning that this same bank has bought other bonds issued by 


P. P. PILCHER, City Manager. 











Budgeting the City Plan by a Long- 


Time Financial Program 


ITIES are confronted with two distinct dictate. Yet there are certain general principles 
conflicting popular demands: one, for ‘suggesting a desirable organization unless local 
more and better services and physicial Commons may prove them impracticable. 
facilities; and the other, for relief from taxa- ' Fe sand the ioe oon — be omg 
ri . yy the mayor or, in the case of manager cities, by 
tion and the costs of government. These ©P- ‘the city manager. This is in accordance with the 
posing attitudes constitute a problem which, in recognized principle of the executive budget, as in 
some way, must be solved. general the procedure is comparable to that of 
Pointing out this 


apex 
and 


not 
puse, 
ymns 
ugh, 
> ig- 
f all 
art- 
atest 
in a 


“IVIC 





need, C. E. Rightor, 
Chief Accountant of 
the Detroit Bureau of 
Governmental 
Research, and Secre- 
tary of the Mayor’s 
Committee on  Fi- 
nances, City of De- 
troit, offers in a 28- 
page monograph to be 
published this month 
by the Municipal Ad- 
ministration Service 
(261 Broadway, New 
York), the most com- 
prehensive guide to 
procedure in the 
formulation of long- 
term financial pro- 
grams which has yet 
appeared. 

The experiences in 
finance planning of 
such cities as Minne- 
apolis, Newark, Kala- 
mazoo, St. Louis, San 
Francisco City, Buf- 
falo, Cincinnati, Los 
Angeles and Detroit, 
are outlined. These 
suggest the need of 
preliminary decision 
upon a number of 
phases of long-term 
improvement plan - 
ning, and the author 
continues: 


Organization for Preparation of Program 


“Some action must be taken to determine the 
agency by whom the program shall be prepared. 
Shall it be an official or non-official agency? If would, of course, serve without stipend, although 


official, shall it be selected by the executive or by 
the legislative body? Shall it be an individual or 
a group: Shall it be a temporary or permanent 
organization? And shall it be salaried or non- 
salaried? These are questions to be answered, it 








Stabilizing a City’s Economic 
Situation 


In the forthcoming monograph by C. 
E. Rightor, on which the accompanying 
article is based, the author says: 

“During recent years the budget fea- 
tures of planning and financial control 
have been extended to capital expendi- 
tures. It has been found that the devel- 
opment of public improvements giving 
consideration to both the physical and 
economic well-being of the city requires 
long-term financing. A city plan, to be 
most effective, requires a sound economic 
basis for its execution. Such long-term 
planning will require that every improve- 
ment be considered, and that each be ac- 
quired in the order of its relative neces- 
sity to the community. With such com- 

lete plan, the general welfare of the city 
is assured of receiving primary considera- 
tion, while the pet schemes of influential 
individuals or groups, presented at an un- 
guarded moment, are subordinated to the 
general plan. 

“Furthermore, the carrying out of a 
broad general plan of improvements has 
a tendency to stabilize the economic situ- 
ation. With a definite program for com- 
pleting public improvements, as to the 
time both of acquiring and of financing 
them, the tax burden may be fairly well 
ageueees over the period. This result is 
of substantia] advantage to industry, mer- 
chants and home-owners. Leases, which 
are of growing importance in real estate 
transactions in our cities, may be more 
safely entered into by both parties to the 
transaction, as the tax demands may be 
more definitely anticipated.” 








budget making. In some 
instances, of course, the 
compiling agency might 
be selected by the city 
commission, as in a 
straight commission 
type of city, or by a 
board of estimate, or 
other specially created 
budget authority, such 
as is found in Minne- 
apolis or Multnomah 
County (Portland), 
Oregon. 

‘Presumably the 
agency would be an of- 
ficial one, in order to 
assure the cooperation 
of the public officials 
and serious attention to 
the final report. In the 
absence of proper initia- 
tive by those in public 
office, however, it is 
conceivable that a pri- 
vate organization, such 
as a planning associa- 
tion, chamber of com- 
merce, bureau of re- 
search, or citizens’ com- 
mittee, might formulate 
its ideas of the desir- 
able trend of civic im- 
provements. 

“The program, pref- 
erably, should be out- 
lined by a representative 
and responsible group 
of citizens, rather than 
by any one person. 
Owing to the impor- 
tance of the financial 
phases of the program, 
citizens having bank 
connections should pre- 
dominate, although it is 
desirable to have also 


representatives of the retail and wholesale business, 


may be assumed, largely as the local circumstances _ stantially altered.” 


manufactories, and real estate interests. Possibly a 
group of from five to twelve members is the most 
practical size for a committee. The members 


it may be necessary to employ a salaried secretary. 

“As will be indicated later, such committee pref-- 
erably should be a continuing body, in order that 
the program may be revised, as conditions are sub 
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Scope of the Program 

The importance of defining, at the beginning 
of the committee’s work, the scope of the pro- 
gram is emphasized by Mr. Rightor. This will 
include such questions as: Shall it be limited 
to the city government? Shall it include quasi- 
independent boards, such as the publicly owned 
utilities, parks, forests, etc? Shall it include 
the board of education and library board, either 
or both of which may have jurisdiction beyond 
the city limits? What shall be its relation to 
the county government? 

Several paragraphs are devoted to the im- 
portance of determining the classes of improve- 
ments to be considered, the possible means of 
financing them ,and the period to be included 
in the program. 


Official Cooperation Necessary 

The author recognize the fact that no long- 
term program can be successful without the 
wholehearted cooperation of the public officials 
concerned. On this subject and .on the pro- 
cedure of formulating the program, he says: 

“It is obvious that, in preparing a program hav- 
ing to do with the several administrative depart- 
ments of the city, the cooperation of the public 
officials is essential. The departments are ultimate- 
ly to expend the funds and to assume responsibility 
for services made possible by the improvements. 
Each official idealizes the service which his depart- 
ment might render were the facilities to be made 
available. He should be authorized to state his 
ideals as a help in formulating the program. The 
extent to which this codperation may be assured de- 
pends upon the organization of the city government. 
It is assumed here that‘the mayor or manager may 
obtain such departmental estimates merely by a 
formal request addresed to each department head, 
and that even such independent agencies as the 
board of education and other elected officials will 
voluntarily comply, since the results will benefit 
all. 

“In general, the formulation of a long-term im- 
provement program involves the following pro- 
cedure: 


“1. Enumeration of improvement projects, by de- 
partments and projects, and the estimated cost 
of each 

Determination of means for, financing each proj- 
ect, and total required revenues from each 
source ’ iad ‘ 
Determination of the legal and practical limita- 
tions upon each means of financing,. during the 
period 

Correlation of total available revenues from 
all sources with the estimates of expenditures, 
in total, and by projects 

Recommendation of a definite program of im- 
provements by departments and projects, and 
means of financing them.” 


“2 
oe # 
“4, 


°S. 


The principles recently suggested for Cin- 
nati’s long-term financial program are outlined, 
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and the step-by-step procedure recommende; 
for other cities is discussed in some de‘,i). 


Disposition of Program 

After submission of the program to %, 
mayor, manager or other official or body whic 
appointed the committee, the importance of ¢y, 
publicity, and of consideration and action }y 
the legislative body of the city, are pointed oy 
The author questions the advisability of py:. 
ting the program to a vote of the people. Op» 
this subject he says: 


“It is doubtful whether such program should be 
put to a vote of the people, but this is a matter {or 
determination not by the committee but by the 
executive and the legislative body. It is question. 
able whether the public at large could get a com. 
plete understanding of the program without giving 
it the same or comparable consideration as ty 
members of the committee have given. The amoun: 
involved might appear excessive, unless a carefy!) 
pursued educational campaign were to precede th 
referendum. This is regardless of the propos 
means of financing. Several cities have submitted 
programs to the voters, and the result was not uni 
formly favorable. 

“It may be, however, that a vote of the peopl 
upon certain phases of the program would be de- 
sirable if local budget, tax or bond limitations 
might be overcome by popular approval. For 
example, in Detroit, a charter limit of two ; 
cent upon the annual budget (exclusive of schools 
and library) includes bonds authorized b) 
council. When the voters approve a bond issue, th 
budget does not include the item or purpose 
such authorization, whether for operation or a 
improvement. Thus, popular approval of bond 
issues releases such additional amounts for the pur- 
poses included in the budget. The voters of De- 
troit, accordingly, have approved during re 
years bond issues totaling nearly $100,000,000 
is obvious that, with such a budget limitatior 
might be desirable to have popular approval « 
bond issue for an extensive public necessity, t 
cost of which when included in the budget would 
unduly restrict the funds required for ordinar 
operating purposes,” 


Conclusions 

In conclusion Mr. Rightor expressed the } 
lief that cities will more and more turn to suc! 
long-term finance and planning programs for 
at least a partial solution of their difficulties 
He predicts that the average business mat 
serving upon a committee to draft a forward- 
looking program of improvements for his city 
will find that the city has many difficult prob 
lems, which require careful decision upon the 
part of the public officials in behalf of the tax 
payers; and that the continuing cooperation and 
conclusions of bankers, realtors, lawyers, in 
dustrialists, etc., as representative leaders " 
the community upon these pressing proble! 
will prove of invaluable assistance to, and wi! 
be welcomed by, the governing official! 
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Present Status of the Science of Water 
Softening 


By Charles P. Hoover 
Water Softening and Purification Works, Columbus, Ohio 





.e described in the following order: (1) 
ilandling of Chemicals; (2) Mixing De- 
vices: (3) Dorr Clarifiers; (4) Methods for 
Further Reducing Hardness; (5) Substitu- 
tion of Zeolite for Soda-Ash to Remove Non- 
Carbonate Hardness; and (6) Recarbonation. 


D .ELOPMENTS in water softening will 


Unloading and Elevating Chemicals to Storage 
Bins 

Methods for handling, storing and apply- 
ing large quantities of chemicals were crude in 
the past. Large quantities of chemicals can 
now be economically handled by unloading 
them from the cars by means of power shovels 
or by means of pneumatic conveying devices, 
and they are cheaply elevated into bins, from 


which they are subsequently fed into the water 
by gravity. 

Figure 1 shows a penumatic conveying in- 
stallation to be installed at the new Marion 
water-softening plant. It is similar to the one 
installed at the new Springfield, Ill., water- 
softening plant. The installation consists prin- 
cipally of: vacuum pump, conveying line with 
intake nozzle, receiving station, and air filters. 
The pump produces a vacuum through the fil- 
ters, receiver and conveying line. The nozzle 
of the conveying line is inserted into the lime 
or soda ash to be unloaded and elevated. The 
high velocity of air carries the material to the 
receiving station. On entering the receiver the 
velocity of flow is reduced by the sudden in- 
crease in volume in the chamber, and the mate- 
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FIGURE 1. PNEUMATIC CONVEYING EQUIPMENT FOR UNLOADING CHEMICALS FROM CARS AND 
ELEVATING INTO STCRAGE BINS 
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HOPPERS AND SLAKER FOR STORING, WEIGHING 
AND SLAKING LIME AT THE PIQUA WATER- 
SOFTENING PLANT 


rial is dropped to the bottom of the receiver 
and discharged through a rotary lock into the 
screw conveyor, which distributes the material 
across the top of the storage bins. The ex- 
haust air is passed through the filters for the 
removal of the dust in suspension. 

The principal advantages of this system of 
handling chemicals are: (1) elimination of the 
most laborious and disagreeable job about a 
water softening plant; (2) elimination of dust, 
thereby making it easy to keep the plant clean; 
(3) saving effected by purchasing material in 
bulk. 

Objection has been raised to this system for 
unloading lime, on the ground that the lime 
is brought into contact with a large volume of 
air and consequently there may be some car- 
bonation. Carbonation of lime does not occur 
at all in perfectly dry air,* and it is doubtful 
whether the short exposure the lime has to air, 
even if a small amount of moisture were pres- 
ent, would result in much, if any, carbonation. 
Charles Spauldingt Chemist in Charge of the 
Springfield, Ill., plant, states that he finds no 
difference in the analysis of the lime at his 
plant on samples taken before and after un- 
loading from cars by means of the pneumatic 
conveyor. 


Applying Chemicals to Water 


In the early days of water softening, the 
common practice was to add saturated lime so- 
lution to the water to be softened. It was 
thought that because saturated lime water was 





*Depreciation of Quick Lime, Copeland & Sperry. 
Engineering News Record, May 13, 1911. 
{Private communication. 
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a true solution, it could be more réadily applic) 
in uniform quantities than milk of lime ang 
also the feasibility of thoroughly mixing ray 
water with milk of lime in large quantities w,, 
questioned. It was thought that the raw wate, 
and the milk of lime would not be ad equately 
mixed, resulting i in a marked loss in softening 
efficiency, owing to the fact that the suspende 
particles of lime (calcium oxide) would become 
coated with precipitated carbonate of calciyy 
and magnesium hydrate, thereby becoming jp. 
active. It was also customary to add lime firs 
and then after a definite period of time to add 
soda ash. This was done on the theory tha 
the lime would combine with the soda-ash ty 
form sodium hydroxide, which would absor) 
free and half-bound carbon dioxide, resulting 
in a wastage of soda-ash for doing work tha 
should be done by lime, a less expensive re. 
agent. 

This theory was wrong, because the absorp. 
tion of carbon dioxide by the sodium hydroxide 
results in the formation of sodium carbonate, 
and it therefore apparently makes no differ. 
ence whether the lime and soda-ash are added 
separately or together. In many plants using 
solution feeds, they are ‘mixed together in the 
same tank and fed out as one solution. 

Dry-feed machines for measuring the chem- 
icals and these same machines equipped with 
continuous lime slakers have been developed, 
and their introduction permits the elimination 
of chemical solution tanks with all their at- 
tendant difficulties, familiar to all water-works 
operators. 

Figures 2 and 3 show the method used for 
weighing and slaking lime at the water-soft- 
ening plant at Piqua, Ohio. The chemicals 
drop from the bins through under-cut gates 
to the weigh hopper. From the weigh hopper, 
the material flows into a Browning feeder. 
Figure 3 shows the Browning feeder, whic 
consists of a hopper, a cylinder provided with 
a piston, and means for adjusting the length 0! 
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vroke of the piston. The piston is operated 
nkpin on face of gear driven by the 


ain driveshaft of the lime slaker. This 
type feeder has proved to be very accurate, 
but the Piqua chemical feeding equip- 
ment it is not necessary to depend entirely on 
the accuracy of the feeder, because the oper- 
ator can see at a glance, by looking at the 
weigh-hopper scale, just how much lime has 


been ied during any interval of time. For in- 
stance at Piqua, approximately 250 pounds of 
lime are required per hour when softening at 
the rate of § million gallons in 24 hours. The 
operator reads the lime weigh scale each hour 


al if the feeder has not fed exactly 250 
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They are shown in Figure 4. Mechanical agi- 
tators are shown in Figures 5 and 6. Figure 
5 shows the type of agitating device designed 
at the Sacramento, Calif., water-filtration plant 
under the direction of Charles G. Hyde. This 
type tank has been used at the water-softening 
plants at South Pittsburgh, Pa.; Miami, Fila. ; 
Springfield, Ill.; Hinsdale, Ill., and Piqua, 
Ohio. 

The paddles are swung from the paddle 
arms by means of plate clamps, the paddles 
thus being allowed to assume a more or less 
horizontal position when the agitating device 
is started, but the weight of the paddles is 
such that, when motion in the tanks is obtained, 
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PIGURE 4. 


BAFFLED MIXING TANK FOR MIXING CHEMICALS WITH THE WATER AT COLUMBUS 


WATER-SOFTENING PLANT 


pounds of lime, it is adjusted. This results 


in very accurate application of the chemicals 


to the water, which is one of the most impor- 
tant features of the whole process of water 


sotte ning 


Mixing Tanks or Agitating Devices 
Two types of mixing or agitating devices 
have been used at water-softening plants: (1) 


baffled tanks with various combinations; (2) 
mechanical agitators. The over-and-under type 
baffled ‘tanks have been successfully used at 
the Columbus plant for the past twenty years. 


the paddles assume a vertical position. This 
is to take the load off of the motor in starting 
up the agitators. The relation of the area of 
the paddles to the area of the central vertical 
section of the tank is 25 per cent. Even with 
this large paddle area, uniform velocities are 
not maintained. 

There seem to be two zones—an inner and 
an outer one. The inner zone is from the 
center to about one-third out, and the outer 
zone from there to the walls of the tank. The 
velocity is too low in the inner zone, and 
scarcely any floc can be seen, whereas in the 
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FIGURES 5, 6 AND 7, SHOWING TYPES OF MECHANICAL AGITATORS 


Figure 5, at left, mechanical agitator for mixing chemicals with water, showing inlet at bottom and outlet at top 
Figure 6, at right, agitator with inlet at bottom and outlet at center of tank. Figure 7, below, plan of agitator 
showing uniform velocities 


outer zone very satisfactory floc formation is formed by the softening reactions was a prob 


obtained. See Figure 7. lem in the past, especially when a water-soit 
A modification of the type described is shown ening plant was built along a small stream 
in Figure 6. Instead of discharging the water It was the custom, and still is at a few of 


from the side of the tank, it is discharged the older plants, to allow the sludge to accu 
through a take-off pipe from the center. It mulate in the settling-basins and to discharge 
is believed that by this modification there will it from the basins intermittently. At the Co- 
be no short-circuiting of the water through lumbus plant the sludge is held for a period 
the tank and more uniform velocities will be thirty days, and one of the disadvantages o! 
obtained. doing this is that on each successive day tl 
The baffled tanks as built at Columbus are capacity of the tank decreases. Another dis 
satisfactory and none of the mechanical tanks advantage is that when the sludge is discharge: 
already built give any better results, but me- in such large quantities into a stream, espe 
chanical tanks are less expensive to build and cially one as small as the Scioto River, it causes 
they remove the necessity of lifting the water the stream to become very unsightly. 
the extra two or three feet necessary to pass Apparatus has been developed which may b 
it through baffled mixing tanks; and, although installed in the settling-basins or clarifiers, mak 
agitators require power to keep them running, ing it possible to. remove the sludge produced 
the cost of operation, if proper drive is pro- from the water-softening reactions continv- 
vided, should be less than the cost of the ad- ously. Practically all the municipal water 
ditional lift of the water. They also provide softening plants built within the last five years 


greater accessibility and flexibility. have been provided with Dorr clarifiers for 
removing sludge continuously. Figure 8 shows 
Dorr Clarifiers the square type clarifier, and Figure 9 shows 


The disposal of the large quantities of sludge a round clarifier. There is a difference 0 
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n as to the relative merits of the round 
nd the square tank, and there is also a great 
oo) of discussion as to the best method of 
i,, ing the mixed water from the mixing-tanks 
the clarifier. 


Methods for Further Reducing Hardness 
i the early days of water softening, limited 
results were obtained in reduction of hardness 
on account of the formation of soluble complex 
hasic carbonates of magnesium, which may be 
represented by the following formulae : 
Mg, (OH) 9(COg)s 


MgCOs . NaHCOs . 
MgCO, . NagCOs 


4H,0 


hese soluble salts cause the alkalinity of 
the softened water to be high, especially when 
<oda-ash is used with the lime to reduce non- 
carbonate hardness, and consequently water 
that is high in non-carbonate hardness is more 
dificult to soften than water with an equiva- 
lent amount of hardness but low in non-car- 
bonate hardness. 

Figure 10 shows, by curves, the change of 
the alkalinity and non-carbonate hardness of 
4 magnesium water when treated by the lime 
soda-ash method. The non-carbonate hardness 
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should decrease along the broken diagonal the- 
oretical line; instead, the non-carbonate hard- 
ness decreases along the circled line which re- 
mains above the broken theoretical line, thus 
showing that the theoretical calculated amount 
of non-carbonate hardness is not removed. 
The alkalinity should remain constant and fol- 
low the broken horizontal theoretical line. On 
the addition of soda-ash, instead, the alkalinity 
rises along the circled line above the theoret- 
ical line. This behavior is characteristic of 
magnesium waters, regardless of whether the 
magnesium is in the form of sulfate, chloride 
or other radical. It is believed that the por- 
tion of soda-ash not going to remove the non- 
carbonate reacts with the magnesium salts in 
the water, forming complex basic salts. 

The limitations in the teduction of hardness 
have been largely overcome by (1) the hot pro- 
cess, (2) excess lime treatment, (3) split 
treatment, (4) excess lime followed by car- 
bonation, (5) the use of compounds of alumina, 
and (6) substitution of zeolite for soda ash 
to remove non-carbonate hardness. These pro- 
cesses are explained in detail by the author 
in Industrial and Engineering Chemistry, May, 
1927, Vol. 19, No. 5, and only the last one will 
be discussed in this paper. 























FIGURE 8 


SQUARE TYPE DORR CLARIFIER FOR CONTINUOUSLY REMOVING PRECIPITATED SLUDGE 


FROM SOFTENED WATER 
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FIGURE 9. ROUND TYPE DORR CLARIFIER FOR 
REMOVING PRECIPITATED SLUDGE FROM SOFT- 
ENED WATER CONTINUOUSLY 
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Substitution of Zeolite for Soda-Ash to Remove 
Non-Carbonate Hardness 

Where salt may be obtained at a fair cost, 
it is cheaper to remove non-carbonate hardness 
by means of zeolite than by means of soda- 
ash. At Columbus, the discontinuance of the 
use of soda-ash and the substitution of zeolite 
equipment is being seriously considered. If 
it is adopted, the entire supply of water treated 
will be softened with lime, coagulated with 
alum, settled, and carbonated; then a suff- 
cient quantity of it will be softened to zero 
hardness by zeolite, so that by mixing the zero 
water with the lime-softened water the result- 
ant mixture will have the desired degree of 
hardness. At the Columbus plant $115,000 is 
spent annually for soda-ash. It is believed that 
a plant for zeolite treatment can be built for 


CITY 
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$150,000. The interest on this investment 
5 per cent would amount to $7,500 the firs; 
year, but would be less each succeeding year 
Retirement charges for five-year bonds would 
amount to $30,000 per year, and it is estimated 
that the operation cost would be $75,000, mak. 
ing a total cost of $112,500 per year. i 
amounts to less than is now being spent an 
nually for soda-ash, and if the zeolite plan 
is installed, it should pay for itself in five 
years. These cost figures are tentative est; 
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FIGURE 10. CURVES SHOWING THE RESIDUAL 

HARDNESS IN SCIOTO RIVER WATER AT COLUM. 

BUS, OHIO, WHEN SOFENED IN BOTTLE EXPERI. 
MENTS AS INDICATED 


mates and must be carefully checked before « 
decision to change the method of treatment is 
made. 


Lime-softened Water Not Stable 


Lime-softened water is not stable, because i' 
is super-saturated with normal carbonates o! 
calcium and magnesium, and distribution sys 
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CALCITE COATINGS DEPOSITED FROM LIME-SOFPTENED WATER ON THE INTERIORS OF PIPES 


Figure 11, center, deposit in hot-water pipe. 


Figure 12A, left, deposit in cold-water pipe. Figure 12B, right, 


side view of same pipe shown in Figure 12A 
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irrying the water become incrusted with 
ts of the carbonates. Difficulty with the 
ts is also encountered in meters and hot- 
pipes in hotels and public buildings, be- 
the water in these buildings is usually 
| to a temperature higher than the aver- 
Figure 11, 12 A, and 12 B). The filtra- 
f lime-softened water through sand filters 
very bad effect on them, because the nor- 
arbonates crystallize on the surface of the 
erains, covering them with an adherent 
¢ and causing them to grow in size and 
to lose their effectiveness as a filter me- 
(Figure 13). The sand grains not only 
in size, but they also cement themselves 
er, forming hard lumps in the filters, 
the water to be filtered will not pass 
ch them. Once or twice a year it is 
essary to spade up sand filters, filtering lime- 
tened water, and, crush all hard lumps, and 
seven or eight years of service the filter 
be rebuilt (Figure 14). Lime-softened 
has the same effect on green sand or 
tes that it does on ordinary filter sand. 


Recarbonation 
softened water is now being cheaply 
satisfactorily stabilized by recarbonizing it 
carbon dioxide gas at the following Ohio 
softening plants: Columbus, Defiance, 
irk, Delaware, Piqua, Greenville, Batavia, 
Girard. Hinsdale, Ill., Miami, Fla., and 


Springfeld, Ill., are also recarbonizing. Plans 
plant are being prepared for the city 
St Louis. 


hon dioxide is produced by burning coke, 
zed coal, oil or gas in a suitable fur- 
\fter scrubbing and drying, the car- 
lioxide gas is diffused into the water 
small openings in a grid system lo- 
ihead of the filters. 


y 


Comparison of Fuels for CO. Production 


irbon-dioxide plant should deliver as 
percentage of the gas as controllable 
istion will permit. The available fuels 
hich carbon dioxide can be obtained are 
vhich yields about 3 pounds of carbon 
from 1 pound of fuel; artificial gas, 
yields about 82 pounds of carbon dioxide 
1,000 cubic feet burned; natural gas, 
ng about 115 pounds per 1,000 cubic feet 
|; kerosene or similar oil, which yields 
pounds of carbon dioxide per gal- 
ned; and producer gas made from coke, 
about 3 pounds of carbon dioxide for 
und of coke gasified. 
small plant the fuel expense is practi- 





FIGURE 13. CALCITE COATING DE- 
POSITED FROM LIME-SOFTENED 
WATER ON FILTER SANDS ILLUS- 
TRATING PROGRESSIVE GROWTH OF 
SAND FROM YEAR TO YEAR 


Exhibit furnished by Walter Sperry, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


cally negligible, and natural gas is really the 
most suitable fuel because the equipment can 
be almost entirely automatic. The next most 


convenient fuel is kerosene or similar oils, 
which when properly burned in a brick-lined 
furnace give products of combustion that are 
tasteless and odorless and in every way suit- 
able for recarbonation of water. The products 
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FIGURE 14. 
ENED WATER ON FILTER SAND AND GRAVEL 
The particles have been cemented together in a hard lump 


of combustion from burning these fuels con- 
tain about 12 per cent carbon dioxide. The 
burning of coke in an ordinary furnace or 
stove produces a gas containing only from 4 
to 6 per cent carbon dioxide, therefore a mucli 
larger air-compressor must be provided for 
forcing the gases into the water than where 
the other named fuels are used. 


CO, Plant at Columbus 
For large installations, producer gas made 
from coke and then burned to complete com- 
bustion under proper conditions is the most 
economical method for obtaining carbon diox- 


ide. Such a plant has recently been built at the 
Columbus water-softening and _ purification 
works. The gas-making plant consists of 


six principal parts; a gas producer, a gas 
burner, a return tubular boiler, a steam-driven 
air-compressor, a combination scrubber and 
drier, and a diffuser. In operation, coke is 
burned in a gas producer, which is a closed 
furnace with controlled air supply furnished 
by a blower. The products of combustion pass 
from the gas producer to a gas burner, where 
they are mixed with air and burned to com- 
plete combustion under a boiler. The steam 
produced in the boiler is used to drive the 
air-compressor and blower in order to make 
a closed cycle for the process, or, as the plant 
is located in the boiler-room of the pumping- 
station, the steam produced may be connected 
with one of the main steam lines. The air- 
compressor takes its suction from the boiler 
stack of the producer gas-burning boiler, 
through a scrubber and drier, and force the 
washed gases through diffusers into the water 
to be carbonated. Making producer gas from 
coke and burning it under a boiler is perhaps 
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the most economical method of 
producing carbon-dioxide eas 
because the steam generate: js 
readily available and it is pos- 
sible to produce a gas containing 
as much as 17 per cent carbon 
dioxide, thus requiring an air. 
compressor of only one-fourth 
the capacity necessary if coke 
were burned in an open furnace. 
Figure 15 shows an _ outline 
sketch of the recarbonation plant 
plant recently built at Columbus 


Action of Carbon Dioxide on 
Softened Water 

The carbon-dioxide gas con 
verts the normal carbonates. 
which are only slightly soluble, 
to bicarbonates, which are 
highly soluble and will there 
fore not be easily precipitated from the water 

At all the water-softening plants now oper 
ating recarbonators, just enough carbon diox- 
ide is added so that the carbonated water shows 
a slight trace of color when phenolphthalein j 
added. The carbonated water should have 
pH of from 8 to 8&5. 


Recarbonation Should Not Increase Corrosive 
Properties of Water 

The advisability of recarbonating a lime 
softened water has been questioned on th 
ground that the release of the carbon dioxid 
in hot water would result in an increase 
corrosiveness. This might well be true if on 
put in too much CO, so as to get aggressive 
CO,, but this would be unwise for two reasons 
first, it would be wasting CO,; and, second, it 
would cause corrosion. It should be unde: 
stood that the recarbonated water does | 
contain any dissolved or free carbon dioxide 
as only a sufficient amount to chemically cor 
bine with the normal carbonate is added. 

Carbonation of a softened water makes 
resemble natural water. A water-works chen 
ist can very easily identify a sample of lime 
softened water because of its difference fron 
natural water. He could not, however, iden 
tify a lime-softened water that had been car 
bonated, because the results of analysis would 
be similar in all respects to any natural wate 
of similar hardness. 

Many cities are adding lime to their water 
supplies to prevent corrosion, and when lime 
has been added to a natural water in sufficient 
quantity to increase the pH to 8 or 8&5, it wi! 
exactly duplicate lime-softened carbonated 
water of equal alkalinity. Baylis* found that 
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1 of .dding lime to the Baltimore city water so bonation to 8 or 8.5 would most certainly not 
gas, t the pH was increased to 8.5, corrosion was__ increase its corrodibility. 
d is ‘ically eliminated. Carbonation plants ; 
pos- been in operation now for the past five Addition of Aluminum Salts to Lime-softened fy 
ling vears and during this time no increase in cor- Water Not a Substitute for Recarbonation ae 
‘bon rosion has occurred. Objection has also been It has been claimed, by those interested in e 
air- made to using lime-softened carbonated water the promotion of the sale of sodium aluminate, 4 
urth in boilers on the assumption that it would be that if sodium aluminate is used, incrustation 
coke more corrosive than the uncarbonated water. of sand grains through which the water is fil- : 
ace, Barr and Savidge+ state that by far the great- tered will not take place and also there will ; 
tline est number of waters used by the railroads of be no trouble from deposits in the distribution 
lant this country are substantially neutral, having system. Aluminum sulfate has been added to 
bus. a pH value of 5 to 9 and that their corrosive the Columbus water for the past twenty years, 
action is due to dissolved oxygen. It is in- and as a result of this, deposits on the sand 
7” ferred from this that corrosion is independent grains and the distribution system have been 
con- é 
ates, rs CARBONATION CHAMBER 
ible, 
ia Coouine WaTer } 
ere- 
ater 
per- ee 4 
el MPRESSOR 
OWS \ k's 5 tees 
m is Lar aed phe : aa 
ye a 
ssive FIGURE 15. CARBONATION PLANT RECENTLY BUILT AT THE WATER-SOFTENING AND PURIFICATION 
WORKS AT COLUMBUS, OHIO 
ime- t : gl Fis ° bE 
the of the reaction of the water as long as it is in kept at a minimum, but we do not believe that 
wide the neutral zone. This is also borne out by it would be possible by the introduction of an 
a i Foulk{ who says: “Experimental evidence economical amount of aluminum sulfate or so- 
‘oo seems to show that from about pH 11 to pH’ dium aluminate for a municipality to produce 
rl 5, the rate of corrosion is independent of the an entirely stable water. i 
aes hydrogen-ion concentration and the only con- Baylis*? has shown that a low-alkalinity 
i» trolling factor in this range is the concentra- water, such as that produced at a municipal 
ine, tion of oxygen.” He also states that from pH softening plant, will deposit calcite coatings, 
sins 4 and on to greater acidities, the rate of cor- when the pH value is 8.5 or more and lime- 
ide rosion is proportional to the hydrogen-ion con- softened sodium aluminate treated waters have 
—-. centration. a pH exceeding 10. 
Koyl,** Engineer of Water Service, Chi- Municipal water-softening plants usually 
_" cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, says that soften to from 70 to 100 parts per million. 
nM carbonic acid never does any damage to the Such a water will be saturated with calcium 
=e water-covered parts of a boiler unless there mono-carbonates and be inferentially but cer- 
wee is a large amount of oxygen also present. tainly unstable. It may be, however, that 
ra If, as has been stated, the hydrogen-ion con- water softened to 25 to 30 parts per million by 
car- centration is not a factor in the rate of corro- excess treatment and treated with aluminum 
ould sion between pH II to pH 5, then the lower- sulfate or sodium aluminate will be stable be- 
ater ing of the pH of a lime-softened water by car- cause the mono-carbonate concentration is be- 
4 low the saturation point. 
lransactons, American Institute of Chemical En- 
ater- gineers, Vol. 18, page 69. ttPaper read before the April meeting of the American 
lime ndustrial Water Supplies, Geological Survey of Ohio, Chemical Society. a aie 
} 29, page 99. ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—From a paper presented before the 
“jent "Private communication. American Water Works Association, at Chicago. 
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BATHING BEAUTIES OF YESTERYEAR 


The Evolution of a Swimming Pool 
By C. E. Miles 


N December, 1904, a company incor- 

porated to build a new amusement park in 

Columbus, Ohio. During the months of 
January, February and March, ideas 
developed and plans drawn for the installing 
of many features, but the real “hobby” was 
the building of a concrete swimming pool, 
there being no available place in or near the 
Capital City where this pastime might be 
enjoyed. 

The original plans for the pool called for 
a length of 100 feet and a width of 50 feet, 
but as the work progressed the promoters be- 
came so enthusiastic that the size was increased 
from day to day until upon completion it meas- 
ured 238 feet in length and 140 feet in width, 
being 2 feet 6 inches deep at the shallow end 
and g feet 6 inches deep at the deeper end, 
with a concrete floor of gradual slope from 
end to end, having no breaks or steps of any 
kind. The walls of the pool were built with 
a batter, being 4 feet on top and furnishing a 
fine place for sun-basking and resting. The 
water-supply was furnished by eight 8-inch 
wells and pumped by an air-compressor fur- 
nished by the Ingersoll-Rand Co. 


was 


were 


Bribing the Women to Swim 

The building of the pool was an innovation 
in this community, for nothing of the kind 
had ever been attempted before. After the 
pool had been filled with clear, sparkling water 
and the tempting chutes installed at the edges, 
however, the real difficulty came—that of per- 
suading the people, especially the women, to 
“go swimming,” for at the time of installation 


there were not more than a dozen women 
who could swim, living in Columbus. Finally 
we gave the women two dollars apiece t 
into the pool and stay twenty minutes. Thes: 
women wore bathing-suits with skirts to the 
ankles, stockings, shoes, corsets and doubk 
caps with frills around the edge. We 
provided a canopy extending from the bat! 
house into the pool so that the women would 
be in water waist-deep before they becam 
visible to the onlookers. This condition had 
continued for a little over a season when 
storm destroyed the canopy. It was never re 
placed, and we found the timidity of the women 
decreasing and before long the skirts of the 
bathing-suits came only to the knees, and the 
stockings were removed after the water hz-d 
been reached. With the aid of expert instruct- 
ors from New York and Atlantic City, it was 
not long until we had more women patrons 
than men. A very few more seasons ani we 
found it needless to purchase any stockings 
or shoes for the bathhouse and only one-piece 
bathing-suits for the women. 

This pool has been operated every season 
since 1905. During some of our very long, 
cold winters it was frozen over and skating 
was the program day and night. In the spring 
of 1926 it was decided to modernize the poo! 
and keep abreast with the times, and what we 
think is the best filtering equipment and ster: 
lizing apparatus obtainable was installed. At 
this time we found the old walls and bottom 
were in almost perfect condition and the new 
wall which was installed to carry the scum 
gutter was bound to the old wall. 
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Sanitation of the Modernized Pool 


lav this pool with its filters and steriliz- 
juipment, scum gutter and drains, is one 
e best and largest concrete swimming 
in the country and is modern in every 
‘+. During the season of 1926 the water 
pool was constantly circulated through 
filters at the rate of 42,000 gallons an 
A vacuum cleaner is in the new equip- 
: and with it the bottom and walls of the 
are kept clean and absolutely free from 
crowth of algae or any deposit or sediment 
ny sort. 
was found that 100 pounds of copper sul- 
put in the pool at the beginning of the 
n was sufficient to prevent the formation 
lvae, and the addition of 10 to 15 pounds 
eek was sufficient to keep the proper pro- 
of copper in the water. The reason 
veekly addition has to be made is that the 
are backwashed each morning by re- 
ng the circular pump and using the water 
the pool; also, the loss of water over the 
gutter helps to lower the level of the 
and fresh water must be added from the 
r the city line, and this weekly addition 
ipper sulphate must be made in order to 
the percentage at the standard. 
‘rine gas is used to sterilize the water 
is applied to the water through a Wal- 
& Tiernan MSVM chlorinator at 10 
ls per million gallons of water. The 
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THE NEW FILTRATION EQUIPMENT 


filters are of the vertical type, and three are 
used, each having a capacity of 14,000 gallons 
per hour. As the filter house and equipment 
are all above the water-level in the pool, a 
foot-valve was installed on the suction line un- 
der the water and in this way the pump suc- 
tion is not broken when the plant is shut down. 
A double suction American-Marsh centrifugal 
pump with a 15-hp. General Electric motor 
circulates the water through the filters and also 
furnishes the backwash water. The entire 
equipment was sold by the Graver Corpora- 
tion, East Chicago, Ind., through their Ohio 
office, and was installed under their direction. 























GENERAL VIEW OF THE MODERNIZED POOL 
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The three Graver filters are each g feet in 
diameter. Water is taken from the deep end 
of the pool by the pump and pumped through 
the filters and on to the shallow end of the pool, 
where four 4-inch inlets spaced 20 feet apart 
and 12 inches above the water-level empty the 
water into the pool, each inlet forming a cas- 
cade, which is very popular with the young- 
sters. The main piping around the pool is &- 
inch galvanized steel. The filters are oper- 
ated 24 hours a day all through the season and 
require attention only in the mornings when 
they are backwashed. The night watchman is 
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near all the time. Only once since ‘installation 
have the filters stopped, during a swimming 
season, and that time the city current was off 
during a storm. No soda ash has been used 
at any time. 

This pool has gained in popularity from 
year to year and thousands and thousands have 
learned to swim here, both men and women. 
The attendance varies from 200 to 4,000 a day, 
according to the weather, and where it was 
novelty or “hobby,” in the begining, it is 
now a staple business with a consistent clien- 
tele. 


Playgrounds Without Children 
and 


Children Without Playgrounds 


By W. S. Deffenbaugh 


Chief of City Schools Division, United States Bureau of Education 


LAYGROUNDS without children” and 

“children without playgrounds” well 
expresses a municipal playground at a 
school recess period, and a school playground 
at the same period with hundreds of children 
attempting to play within its congested space. 
Such conditions exist in almost any city that 
maintains municipal playgrounds. In many 
instances these grounds, being remote from the 
school buildings, are used by the children only 
after school hours, or on Saturday and during 
the summer vacation. On the other hand, it 
is not unusual to find the school grounds closed 
at these times. 


66 


Where such conditions exist, it is evident 
that better cooperation is. needed. between the 
board of education and the commission or per- 
son having charge of the municipal play- 
grounds. How to bring about better coopera- 
tion is a problem. Possibly the school board 
and the city department having charge of play- 
grounds could employ the same person to have 
supervision of all playground work in the city. 
Whenever possible, and especially if the school 
grounds are small, the municipal playgrounds 
should be adjacent to or near the school build- 
ings. If the school grounds are large enough 
for playgrounds, they should be open after 
school, and on Saturday and during the summer 
months. It is a rare thing for a city to pro- 
vide enough playground space for its children, 
but if school playgrounds in some cities were 


open all the time, there might not be such a 
lack of play space. Boards of education should 
see that the school grounds are used all the 
time either by maintaining playgrounds them 
selves or turning the school grounds over to 
the city when school is not in session. 


Planning the Daily Program for Maximum Use 
of Playgrounds 

In many cities better use could be made of 
the school grounds while school is in session. 
If the playgrounds are small, it is evident that 
when 500 children are turned loose at the re- 
cess periods the’ grounds will be so crowded 
that no one can play. It would be much better 
if the daily program were planned so that there 
would be children on the school grounds at 
practically every period of the day. If there 
are ten 30-minute periods and 500 children in 
the school, 50 children on an average could be 
on the playgrounds at each period. This would 
give each child 30 minutes of play during the 
school day and- would be better than the plan 
of having two 15-minute recess periods with 
the entire school of 500 pupils attempting to 
play at once. 

In brief, every city should plan to make as 
constant use as possible of both its municipal! 
and school playgrounds. Any city that does 
not is depriving‘ the children of the opportunity 
to play. The problem of the efficiem use of 
school and municipal playgrounds is one that 
needs to be studied in many a city. 

































































r Tue Amertcan Crry by Morris to illustrate the accompanying plea by W. S. Deffenbaugh for more effective 


" of municipal and public school recreation systems. 
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Chicago Councilmen Report Against Indeterminate Franchises 
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N a recent report of findings and progress, 
| signed by Aldermen McKinlay, Mills, 
Frankhauser, and Smith, the following con- 
clusions were submitted to the Chicago City 
Council by a subcommittee of the Local Trans- 
portation Committee, appointed to investigate 
the subject of indeterminate franchises or 
terminable permits in relation to the use of 
public streets and highways by public utility 
companies : 


1. On the whole, municipalities are very much 
dissatisfied at their loss of control over local pub- 
lic utilities and are demanding a return of home 
rule in respect to such utilities. 


2. Public utility companies favor regulation by 
state utilities commissions and the use of inde- 
terminate franchises or permits granted directly 
by the state. 

3. The alleged benefits from the use of inde- 
terminate franchises or permits inure directly to 
the advantage of the public utility companies and 
only indirectly, if at all, to the public. 


4. In the states visited, improvements in equip- 
ment and methods of operation adequately explain 
improved conditions of service. 

5. Increased cost of labor, supplies and opera- 
tion in general make it impossible to ascertain the 
actual effect of such permits on rates of fare or 
other charges for public utility service. 

6. Rate making and the valuation of public 
utility properties by state commissions, subject to 
review by state and Federal courts, is so technical 
and expensive that small municipalities are entirely 


The Use of Tear Gas 


T the convention of the International Asso- 
A ciation of Chiefs of Police, held at Windsor, 

Ont., in June, a paper by John W. Young, 
of Federal Laboratories, Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
dealt with the advantages of tear gas as a police 
weapon, and cited the experiences of various po- 
lice departments. Mr. Young compared the use 
of gas with the use of firearms: 

“If we were to be ushered in upon our present 
standard of police work, having presented to us, 
for the first time, firearms and tear gas, both 
equally perfected, we would not hestitate in using 
gas as the every-day weapon and in classifying the 
firearm as special equipment, for the reason that 
bullets are deadly, while gas, though effective, is 
only temporary. But after two centuries of using 
firearms and little more than two years of using 
gas, we are still prone to follow in the groove 
made by long habit. . . . 

“Proper training of policemen in the handling 
of gas would eliminate the use of machine guns 
upon private citizens, such as occurred in one of 
our southern cities, when three citizens were killed 
and nineteen wounded. Such experiences as this 
can be greatly reduced, if not entirely eliminated, 
by the proper understanding and use of gas. 

“Policemen must be armed, yet we tell them they 
dare not shoot except in self-defense, which is 
frequently too late. This ruling is necessitated 
because a bullet may prove fatal either to the sus- 
pect or some innocent bystander. . . . 








dependent upon the 
companies. 

7. Federal court injunctions prevent the ep- 
forcement of state commission orders so {re- 
quently and for such long periods that court reg- 
ulation is substituted for commission regulation, 
and commission orders made at very great expense 
become useless on account of changed conditions. 

8. The right of municipalities to terminate such 
indeterminate permits by municipal purchase con- 
tained in the laws providing for such its, is 
without meaning unless the municipalities possess 
sufficient bonding or other financial power to make 
such right effective. 

9. The effect of such permits granted by the 
state and under state commission control is to re- 
lieve the utility companies of any responsibility to 
local authorities and tend in many cases to make 
them more independent of the state commissions 
themselves. 

10. Granted by municipal authorities and under 
municipal control, such a might tend to bet- 
ter service and lower fares by making it easier 
for the companies to finance their business, but un- 
til municipalities are given home rule over local 
utilities, an indeterminate permit law will only 
perpetuate and increase our present troubles. 

11. Cities and villages in Illinois should vigor- 
ously oppose passage of any indeterminate fran- 
chise or terminable permit law in this state, un- 
less such law shall provide for home rule of local 
utilities and the granting of such permits by the 
municipalities upon such conditions and limitations 
as the municipalities may deem it proper to impose. 

Eprrorta. Note.—For an authoritative discussion of 
“Franchise Contract vs. the Police Power as a Mode of 
Utility Regulation,” by Delos F. Wilcox, .D., see Tue 
MunicipaL Inpex for 1927, pages 108-111. 


commissions and the utility 


by Police Departments 


“The smaller towns are not so fortunate as to 
have riot squads which they can call upon. It is 
even more essential, therefore, that they be 
equipped to handle any situation immediately.” 


Mr. Young gave a number of examples of ¢/- 
fective use of tear gas by police, including the dis- 
persal, before a threatening mob-spirit took con- 
trol, of a crowd of several thousand Klan sup- 
porters and opponents in Detroit; the driving of a 
crowd back from a spectacular fire, when the fire 
department was hindered in its work; the clearing 
of a way for witnesses to enter a court-house 
where a large crowd barred the way during a sen- 
sational trial. He also cited instances where lives 
of policemen could have been saved by the use of 
gas, as in subduing barricaded criminals and insane 
persons. Some of the mistakes of early practice 
in the use of gas were mentioned, and the ways by 
which they were remedied. 


Another recent advocacy of the use of tear gas, 
of incidental interest to cities, was that of Dr. 
Harry N. Holmes, Professor of Chemistry at 
Oberlin College, in speaking before the Institute 
of Chemistry of the American Chemical Society on 
July 6, at Pennsylvania State College. Dr. Holmes 
was discussing the use of tear gas in warfare, and 
emphasized its relatively humane character. |n 


his opinion, the public bases its opposition to the 
use of tear gas upon prejudice and unreasoning 
fears. 





HETHER or not there is a board of 
\ health at the head of the health ser- 

vice, the success of sickness prevention 
vork will depend upon its direction by an 
executive officer who is thoroughly qualified 
as an expert in sanitary science and public 
health practice. The application of modern 
standards of disease prevention requires that 
the health officer shall be fully qualified by edu- 
cation, experience and 


The Health Officer, His Duties and Salary 


By Carl E. McCombs M. D. 


National Institute of Public Administration and New York Bureau of Municipal Research 


success of his work upon the cogperation of 
the physicians of the community. The latter 
are much more likely to support the health 
officer if he is a physician, and the public is 
more likely to respect his opinions on health 
matters if it knows that he understands, as a 
physician, the nature of disease and its causes. 
Not all doctors are good health teachers, it is 
true, but the physician who has been well 

trained should be 





personal aptitude for 
this very important 


better fitted to teach 


City H . . health th: 
k The health offi ity Health Administration . lan one 
WOrkK. $ = 


cers position is no | ith ttle of an important new Book by | profession; and teach- 


ing article comprises Chapter V. For ing health is a most 


longer regarded as a 


trained in any other 


political job to be per- permission to reprint this copyrighted important part of the 


formed satis il material The American City is indebted 
_ / d satisfactorily to the author and to the publishers, The 
by the average local Macmillan Co., of New York. Although whole- 
physician as a “side In the chapter here published the author time health 
ine” of his private offers many practical suggestions looking 
os We: me . any towards a higher degree of efficiency in there are many small 
ie y public health administration, and gives ies chief! 

excellent reasons for the payment of ade- communities, chiefly 
untrained layman. To- quate compensation to men of education those 


well-intentioned but 


day, training for pub- and ability. 
lic health management 





health officer’s work. 


officer 
service is the ideal, 


under 10,000 
population, where the 








is recognized as a spe- 
cial course leading to the degree of Doctor of 
Public Health in many of the larger universities 
and, in the best of these schools, the prospec- 
tive health officer must have had previous pro- 
fessional training either in medicine or in sani- 
tary science. The demand for health officers 
o trained is growing rapidly, and the evidence 
it is to be found in the enactment of state 
laws and municipal charters and ordinances 
which specify that the health officer shall be 
. doctor of public health or shall have qualifi- 
cations of experience and training which may 
be accepted as the equivalent of such degree. 
There are, of course, many excellent health 
officers now in active service who have gained 
skill only in the school of practical experience ; 
d there will be many in the future who are 
t doctors of public health. It seems certain, 
wever, that in the near future professionally 
trained persons only will be chosen as city 
health officers. 
a few cities sanitary engineers have been 
pointed as health officers and some of them 
made creditable records. In the majority 
ities, however, physicians are chosen as 
h officers for obvious reasons. The health 
r must depend in large measure for the 


health officer is un- 
necessary or in- 
advisable. In such communities, it is the 
practice to employ a local physician as a part- 
time health officer. But part-time health offi- 
cers are still to be found in many cities rang- 
ing from 10,000 to as high as 250,000 popula- 
tion, although in the majority of these com- 
munities whole-time health officers are needed. 
In a recent survey of 86 cities in the 40,000 to 
70,000 population group, it was found that 41 
of the 86 health officers were part-time officials. 
In another survey of 83 cities of 100,000 popu- 
lation and over, it was found that 30 health 


officers were giving part time only to their 
official duties. 


Objections to the Part-Time Health Officer Plan 


The chief difficulty with the part-time health 
officer plan is that such person is in most cases 
a local physician, and this compels a mingling 
of incompatible elements, the result of which is 
quite likely to be inefficient health management. 
The private practitioner who also acts as health 
officer is many times called upon to take offi- 
cial action which is likely to be injurious to 
his private professional interests. He must, 
if he is an efficient health officer, enforce health 
laws and regulations which may result in the 
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loss of his private patients. Furthermore, he 
is likely to find that if he gives the attention 
to public service which is needed, he is com- 
pelled to neglect his private practice, and on 
the completion of his public career he is in 
the position of having to build up his private 
practice anew. The net result is that it is 
extremely difficult to induce the most compe- 
tent physicians of the community to accept ap- 
pointments as health officers, and such appoint- 
ments not infrequently go to physicians who 
aspire to political influence or who “need the 
job” because they are not successful in private 
practice. It would be unfair to many part- 
time physician health officers to say that they 
are either incompetent practitioners or inefh- 
cient health officers. It is certainly true, how- 
ever, that standards of health work and the 
individual efficiency of health officers are gen- 
erally much higher where complete separation 
of public health management and the private 
practice of medicine is insisted upon. It is 
certain also that in most cities of 25,000 popu- 
lation, or more, the demands of modern health 
administration are such as to require the health 
officer to devote his entire time to his official 
duties. 


In order to meet the need of many small 
communities where it would be impracticable 
to provide a whole-time health officer the con- 
solidation of several such communities in a 
single health district under a whole-time health 
officer has been found practicable in a number 
of states. The county seems the most satis- 
factory unit for health administration of small 
local units and in certain states, notably North 
Carolina, South Carolina, New Mexico, Ala- 
bama, Ohio, and Georgia, part-time physician 
health management of local services has been 
largely replaced by county health organiza- 
tions, with full-time health officers in charge. 
There can be no doubt that the elimination 
thereby of part-time physician health officers 
has been productive of much higher standards 
of work in rural and semi-rural places. 


The Nature of the Health Officer's Duties 


The duties of the health officer will vary 
somewhat, depending upon the organization of 
health work and its relation to other services 
of government. We may, however, define his 
duties, generally, as of two chief types: (1) 
the direction of those overhead activities which 
are common to all branches of public service, 
as personnel management, purchasing, budget 
preparation, accounting, record keeping, re- 
porting, etc., and (2) the direction of those 
special technical activities which are peculiar 
to health service, as vital statistics registration 
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and research, prevention of communicable dis. 
ease, child hygiene, food inspection, sanitary 
inspection, and health education. ‘ 

If the health officer is merely an executive 
officer of a board, his responsibilities with re- 
spect to these two types of duty may be, and 
probably will be, limited to the extent that the 
board takes upon itself managerial duties, as 
it often does. On the other hand, if the health 
officer is the sole head of a department o{ 
health and has no board intervening between 
himself and the head of the city government. 
he will have to be directly responsible for al! 
of these varied duties, under such limitations 
as may be of general application to all depart- 
ments of government. His duties with respect 
to personnel management may, for example, 
be determined somewhat by civil service regu. 
lations, if there is civil service. If there js 
centralized purchasing for the city, his duties 
as a purchasing agent will be subject to the 
general purchasing plan. If there is a properly 
organized central accounting system for the 
city government, accounting procedure within 
his department will likely be governed by the 
general plan of accounting control. 


Overhead Activities 


Under the plan previously discussed for con- 
solidating all health and welfare services in a 
single department of welfare, the duties of the 
health officer would be limited mainly, perhaps 
wholly, to the actual direction of technical ac- 
tivities of sickness prevention. That is to say, 
the health officer as head of a bureau of health 
of a department of public welfare, would not 
be responsible generally for the overhead ac- 
tivities above mentioned. The head of the de- 
partment of public welfare might consolidate 
these overhead activities for all units of the 
department under his own direction, or he 
might choose to delegate certain of them to his 
bureau or division chiefs. All purchasing, if 
departmental purchasing is the practice, would 
probably be done by the head of the department 
of welfare or by a special staff officer under 
his personal direction. The selection, dicipline 
and training of health personnel might also 
be under the immediate direction of the head 
of such department unless the authority of the 
department head in this respect were limited 
by civil service or other comparable agency. 
The head of the department would probably 
prepare and present the consolidated budget 
for the entire department including the health 
unit or units and he would be likely to take 
over under his personal supervision such other 
overhead duties as might be maintained in 
common for all units. 
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Saving the Health Officer’s Time Through 
Good Organization 


he latter plan of organization has much to 

mmend it, since it permits the health officer 
+) devote his effort to those activities which 
have a direct bearing on community health 
betterment. The health officer who is obliged 
to spend a large share of his time in dealing 
with matters of accounting and finance, pur- 
chasing, record keeping, etc., is not being used 
, best advantage. Under such circumstances 
the community does not get all that it ought 
from its health officer. If through better or- 
ganization of city government generally, and the 
health and welfare activities of government 
particularly, the health officer can be relieved 
of responsibilities for these purely routine mat- 
ters for which he is not ordinarily qualified by 
training, experience or inclination, it will be 
possible for him to devote his time in a really 
productive way, to law enforcement, scientific 
research, public education and community lead- 
ership for health. 


On this point it may be well to elaborate 
somewhat. In the greater number of cities 
where health work is represented by an inde- 
pendent department, one finds much of the time 
of the health officer and his assistants devoted 
to the maintenance of accounting procedure 
and records. Now, if the general accounting 
system of the city government is properly or- 
ganized, the accounting work necessary in the 
health department or bureau can be reduced to 
the minimum. All that the health executive 
needs to know is how much money he has to 
spend for his various activities and what his 
expenditures have been for any given period. 
lf the general accounting department of the 
city government is functioning as it ought, it 
should be able to furnish him at any time a 
complete statement of the budget balance avail- 
able for health purposes, together with the de- 
tails of expenditure to date classified in any 
way that he may desire. He may need to keep 
for his own information special records of 
unit cost, such.as cost per inspection, cost per 
mile for auto service, cost per patient-day in 
the isolation hospital, ete., but given a properly 
detailed statement of expenditures from the 
city comptroller’s office, these cost figures are 
readily derived provided the health officer 
keeps proper record of work done. We shall 
consider this subject in greater detail later. 

When the health officer is required to do the 
purchasing for his department or bureau, it 
will be necessary for him to follow the pro- 
cedure of purchasing agents generally. In such 
case the health officer should prepare specifi- 
cations for the articles to be purchased; keep 
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an index of prices current for the various 
articles, and an index also of responsible deal- 
ers; prepare forms of contract for goods to be 
so purchased; call for bids from responsible 
dealers and authorize the contracts. On the 
delivery of goods purchased, their inspection 
should be provided by the health officer to see 
that they conform to specifications. Even 
though he may delegate responsibility to a sub- 
ordinate he cannot well avoid devoting con- 
siderable time to the supervision of the work. 
If, on the other hand, the purchasing function 
is performed for his department or bureau by 
a purchasing agent representing the city gov- 
ernment as a whole or a group of related agen- 
cies, the health officer’s duty will be limited to 
the issuance of requisitions, and the approval 
of supplies purchased and delivered to him in 
return. This latter procedure would mean for 
many health officers a considerable saving of 
time and energy which could be devoted to 
more productive work. 


In a few cities it has been found of advan- 
tage in economizing the time of the health ex- 
ecutive to centralize the reception and prelimi- 
nary review of citizen complaints in one gen- 
eral department or bureau of government. 
Complaints which are found by such central 
office to come properly within the field of pub- 
lic health are referred to the health executive 
for action. The reason for the adoption of this 
complaint procedure is that the health office 
is otherwise called upon to receive and review 
complaints of all sorts, many of which have 
not the remotest bearing upon community 
health and in consequence have to be redirected 
to other departments. The health officer has 
from time immemorial been regarded by citi- 
zens as a person whose chief business it is to 
correct nuisances and annoyances of all kinds 
—and unless it is made possible for him to 
direct his attention only to those which are of 
health significance much of his energy is likely 
to be wasted. 


We have already suggested in a previous 
chapter that the health authority should not 
ordinarily be charged with the direction of 
services for the care of the sick, except possibly 
the hospital for the isolation of patients with 


communicable diseases. If he is charged with 
such duty, he should not be required to give 
his personal attention to their technical man- 
agement. It is not uncommon, where the health 
officer is personally held responsible for the 
management of hospitals and other institutions 
for the sick, that in order to give them the 
supervision they need, he is compelled to neg- 
lect many other activities of greater importance 
in the prevention of sickness which is his chief 
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obligation. So the health officer should not be 
called upon to act as a hospital superintendent 
or as a hospital attending physician. He should 
have for such service the necessary superin- 
tendents or resident medical officers to whom 
he may delegate the duties of management. 
Hospital management is a special field requir- 
ing a different type of experience and training 
than the health officer commonly has and re- 
quiring also more personal attention than the 
health officer alone can properly give to it. 

The health officer in the large city must de- 
pend mainly upon his subordinates in their 
special fields to furnish him with facts regard- 
ing the conditions requiring the exercise of his 
special authority. If his various activities are 
properly organized, his subordinates thoroughly 
trained and instructed, and their procedure 
well ordered, the information needed by him on 
conditions in the field can be made available to 
him daily as a matter of routine. He will then 
be able to devote himself more profitably to 
the development of community cooperation and 
support for his program. If, on the contrary, 
he must waste his time and energy doing 
things which under better organization could 
and should be done by subordinates, he is either 
a poor manager or his budget represents a 
faulty appreciation of values on the part of 
the community. The health officer must have 
time to think, to look ahead and plan, to teach 
health, and to develop in his community the 
support which he needs. He must be prepared 
to demonstrate his capacity for health leader- 
ship in the community. If he is tied to the 
routine of an office desk, or required to give 
his time to activities which are unproductive 
in sickness prevention, either because his funds 
are not sufficient to permit him to employ com- 
petent aids, or because he is not using himself 
and his staff to best advantage, he will have 
little opportunity to develop community in- 
terest in health and community support for 
his work. 


The Health Officer and Law Enforcement 


The health officer has quite broad discretion 
in the enforcement of health laws, rules and 
regulations. The courts are inclined to uphold 
a health officer in the exercise of his discretion- 
ary powers, even though he may in emergency 
go somewhat beyond the precise limits of the 
law, provided he is able to demonstrate that he 
has acted in good faith and in the interest of 
the public health. If he does go beyond the 
legal limit of his powers, he is, however, liable 
as an individual and the injured person or 
corporation may resort to civil action against 
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him. So the health officer, in the enforcement 
of law, or his interpretation of it, must be 
careful to always lay a proper basis for his 
action. He must not neglect to secure al! the 
facts as far as they are essential in determining 
the legality of the act. 


Although the health officer is in duty bound 
to enforce public health law, mere law enforce- 
ment cannot be relied upon for community 
health protection. The health laws must of neces- 
sity be general in their application, and there 
will be occasions when strict enforcement of 
the law is impractical if not impossible. To 
enforce all public health laws and regulations 
to the letter might require in many cities an 
expenditure of time and money for inspectors 
and other agents which would not produce an 
equivalent return in health protection. Many 
health laws and regulations are still found in 
effect which are inconsistent with present 
knowledge of sanitary science. Many others, 
though of clearly proven necessity, can only 
be enforced adequately by the development of 
a spirit of obedience to health laws on the part 
of citizens. The sanitary policemen is a 
necessary agent for health protection, but the 
wise health officer usually relies less upon the 
exercise of his mandatory police powers than 
upon health education and health persuasion. 
However, when he must resort to strict law 
enforcement there should be no hesitation or 
delay, for the effectiveness of his action will 
depend largely upon the promptness with which 
it is taken. 


A good illustration of the situation confront- 
ing the health officer in law enforcement is 
found in the control of communicable diseases. 
The public health laws invariably require that 
physicians and others having knowledge of the 
existence of such diseases shall report the facts 
to the health authority within a stated time, 
usually twenty-four to forty-eight hours after 
observation. Now this is a necessary law be- 
cause otherwise such diseases might spread 
rapidly even to epidemic proportions. It is 
essential that the health officer enforce this 
law, but it must be done with discretion. If it 
were rigidly enforced in every community, 
there would be few physicians who would 
escape penalty, and yet their technical violation 
of the law is due more often to excusable in- 
advertence than to positive neglect or evasion 
of the law. The health officer must depend for 
his success in disease prevention upon the co- 
operation of private physicians and he must be 
tolerant, within reasonable limits, of occa- 
sional technical violations of disease notifica- 
tion laws. He must, however, be prompt to 
take legal action against physicians who per 
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y or intentionally offend in this respect 
he notice has been given them of their 
iency. A single prosecution in such case 
salutary effect; wholesale prosecution 
serve only to antagonize many physi- 
who would otherwise give the fullest 
re of cooperation. 


Health Officers’ Salaries 


m the surveys of municipal health ad- 
‘ration to which previous reference has 
made, the facts regarding health officers’ 
; may be briefly summarized as follows: 
, the 83 cities of 100,000 population and over, 
=; health officers were whole-time and 30 part- 
me officials. The salaries of the whole-time 
oficers ranged in these cities from $2,000 to 
$10,000 a year, and those of part-time officers 
slightly less than $2,000 to between $5,000 
ind $6,000. The average salaries were $4,840 
the former group and $3,104 for the latter. 
In the 86 cities from 40,000 to 70,000 popula- 
tion, there were 45 whole-time health officers 
and 41 part-time officers. The salary range of 
whole-time officers was from $1,000 to $5,000 
and over, and for part-time officers from $1,000 
to $5,000 maximum. The average salaries were 
$3,404 for the former group and $2,459 for 
the latter. 
lt would appear from these figures that the 
mount of time required of the health officer 
is not a determining factor in fixing his salary. 
it would also appear that population alone does 
not determine what his salary should be. Ob- 
viously, the general and special qualifications 
ind fitness of the health officer, the salary 
standards prevailing in the public’service of the 
riven community, and the general public’s ap- 
eciation of health problems and health needs 
must be taken into account. But whatever con- 
lusions may be drawn from analysis; of the 
about the salaries of health officers as 
reported in these surveys, and whatever may 
special local factors influencing salary 
public service, the salary of the health 
should be besa, primarily on the fol- 
lowing factors: 
|. Lhe size of the chemadite: —There are 
many other factors besides the: mere number 
of people to be considered in determining health 
needs and the nature and extent of the 
organization required, but in American 
populations of comparable size require 
much the same character of health protection 
and much the same type of health organization. 
(he larger the population, the greater the re- 
sponsibility of the health officer; the greater 
h officer’s responsibility, the more he 
> paid, 
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2. The requirement of full-time or part-time 
service by the health officer —This is in a meas- 
ure dependent upon the size of the community. 
If it is large enough to need a health officer 
on full time, the salary offered should be suffi- 
cient to make it possible for him to live on it 
according to standards suited to his official 
and professional status in the community. The 
underpaid, whole-time health officer, dependent 
only upon his salary, who has to struggle to 
maintain his own self-respect and his respect 
for public service, is badly handicapped in his 
effort to secure the respect of his community. 
If the health officer is a part-time official, his 
salary should be a reasonable payment for pro- 
fessional service, but the amount of time which 
he is required to devote to his official duties 
should be defined as far as possible so that a 
reasonable payment can be fairly gaged. 


3. The educational and experience qualifica- 
tions of the health officer—tThe health officer, 
part-time or whole-time, who has qualified him- 
self professionally for public health work, per- 
haps at considerable expense, or who has at- 
tained competence in such work by long ex- 
perience, is clearly entitled to higher salary 
than one who has not so qualified himself. It 
is a fair assumption, for purposes of salary 
payment, that the former is worth more to the 
community than the latter. 

Considering only the whole-time health offi- 
cer, $2,500 represents a reasonable minimum 
salary, sufficient, however, only for a young 
man at the beginning of his career as health 
officer. In cities from 25,000 to 100,000 popula- 
tion, a salary range from $3,000 to $5,000 
would meet ordinary requirements. In cities 
from 100,000 to 500,000 population from 
$5,000 to $7,500 or more, might well be offered, 
and for cities above 500,000 population $10,000 
or more would not be too much to pay for the 
right man. As we have said, there are many 
purely local factors which would need to be 
considered in making the right salary adjust- 
ment, but the responsibilities of the health of. 
cer and the high professional qualifications 
which his work demands should entitle him to 
rank as to salary with the highest-paid officials 
of comparable station in the public service. 


The salary of the part-time official is, as 
noted, similarly based upon his professional 
qualifications, the extent of the demand upon 
his time, and the nature of his responsibilities. 
It should be remembered, however, that the 
part-time official has, in the majority of in- 
stances, other sources of income which are 
not available to the whole-time officer. In small 
communities, say under 10,000 population, 
where part-time service is all that is needed, 
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$2,000 may be regarded as a reasonable maxi- 


mum. In larger cities, from 10,000 to 50,000 
population, where part-time service may meet 
the need—and 
such 


could be 


there are comparatively few 
maximum of 


justified. 


cities—a perhaps $3,000 
In the writer’s judgment, 


however, a salary of $3,000 for part-time health 
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officer service in a city of over 25,000 po; 
tion would be an extravagance, except fi 
unusually well-qualified and expert person. | 
cities of over 50,000 population part-time health 
officers cannot, under ordinary circumstances 
give the community the kind of service it needs 
regardless of the salary paid. 


State Highway Laboratory Makes Tests 


for Counties and Towns 


Laboratories Maintain High Standards for Road Materials 


PON request, tests are made for county 
and township highway the 

new laboratory of the Minnesota State 
Highway Department. This laboratory is 
claimed to be one of the best-equipped highway 
testing laboratories in the United States. All 
material for use on the state trunk highways 
is tested here to see that it conforms to the 
high standards prescribed by the Department. 
This includes 


officials in 


tests of sand, gravel, crushed 


their supervision up to the highest standard 

Che laboratory is located in an addition ; 
the Experimental Engineering building of | 
University of Minnesota. Where special ma 
chinery is necessary, as in rock and brick test 
ing, the Department and the University classes 
will use the same equipment. The chemica 
and bituminous laboratory is on the second 
floor, and the physical laboratory and offices 
are on the ground floor. 






































TESTING LABORATORIES OF THE MINNESOTA STATE HIGHWAY DEPARTMENT 
Physical laboratory; left, bituminous testing laboratory; right, chemical laboratory 


rock, cement, bridge steel, reinforcing steel, 
asphalt, road oil, tar, culvert pipe and guard- 
rail Samples taken from completed 
pavements are tested to see that the concrete 
is of the required strength and thickness. Upon 


cables. 


request, tests are made for local highway of- 
ficials so that they may maintain roads under 


In the basement are receiving, sample stor- 
age, equipment storage, moist curing roomis, 
and a large, open room for experimental work 
The moist curing room has improved atomizers 
using compressed air, a high-pressure steai 
coil for heating, and an automatic temperatu! 
control. 











Garbage Collection and Disposal in a 


Town of 12,000 Population 


By John P. Broome 


City Supervisor, Summit, N. J. 


ER nearly a year’s trial in the col- 
‘tion of ashes, garbage and refuse by 
orse-drawn equipment, Summit, N. J., 
ided that the experiment is success- 

from the service standpoint and from 
omical viewpoint. This might not ap- 
every municipality, for the reason that 
ns in Summit are somewhat different 
hose in many other suburban communi- 
he country is rolling, the houses in 
ises stand from 100 to 300 feet back 
he road, and: dwellings are sometimes 
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more than a block apart. 

Summit is a community of about 2,400 
homes, and with a population estimated at 12, 
000. It is on the line of the Delaware, Lacka 
wanna and Western Railroad, about 
miles from New York. 

The problem of collecting garbage, ashes and 
rubbish had given the local Common Council 
much concern. Service cannot be exactly meas- 
ured in dollars and cents, and it is hard at 
times to say whether the city is getting its 
money’s worth, but on the whole the authori 
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COLLECTION AND DISPOSAL EQUIPMENT AT SUMMIT, N. J. 
r left, incinerator. Upper right, barn for storage of equipment. Below, horse-drawn collection wagon 
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ties seem well satisfied with the substitution 
of horse-drawn equipment for the motor trucks 
that had been in use many years. 

In street work one can figure the exact cost 
of an improvement against the cost of main- 
tenance, and generally show a saving, but in 
the collection of garbage and ashes you can 
cut down on service and save money, or you 
can give what might be considered “service de 
luxe” and spend considerable money. Every 
municipality in the northern part of New Jer- 
sey is confronted with a difficult job when it 
comes to caring for the collection and disposal 
of ashes, garbage and rubbish. 

The city of Summit completed its incinerator 
or disposal plant early in 1926. Previously, 
the collections were thrown on what was known 
as a public dump, but this method was far from 
satisfactory, with the result that complaints 
were frequent—for which no one could blame 
those living in the vicinity of the public dump. 
The disposal problem was therefore easily 
solved by incineration, but the collection had 
been a nightmare to the governing body, a 
mayor and seven councilmen. 

In the latter part of 1925 the city asked for 
bids for doing the work, collection in Summit 
by private contractor having been in opera- 
The contractor who had 
the job was the only bidder. His figure was 
$47,000 a year on a three-year contract. The 
Common Council believed it was too high. The 
bid was rejected and new proposals asked. 
The second time four or five bids were re- 
ceived; the lowest of these was for $41,000. 
and the next $47,000. The contract was 
awarded on the $41,000 bid. 

The successful bidder started his contract in 
February, 1926. He was not familiar with the 
work, and his equipment was far from satis- 
factory. In addition to this handicap, a severe 
snow-storm tied up travel to a greater or less 
extent. Naturally, complaints came in by the 
score on account of the failure of the scaveng- 
ers to get around. After a month of such 
service the contractor was released from his 
obligation. He was willing to give up the 
contract. After considerable debate in the 
Common Council it was decided that the city 
could do the work. Parenthetically, it might 
be stated that while the contractor was doing 
the work, or at least trying to do it, the city 
was studying the different methods of collec- 


tion. 


tion several years. 


; The Special Conditions in Summit 


{ Collections are made from cellars of homes, 
yor, . 

and in the case of houses which stand back 
from the road a great distance it can be seen 
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that much time would be lost if the sca enger 
left his motor truck on the street, went to th. 
cellar to get his load and after dumping ; 
returned the ash-can or other receptacle io th 
cellar. This was especially noticeable wi; 
ashes. Trucks are expensive and they are oe. 
pected to function a greater part of the tine 
to make them profitable. A truck in service 
means the employment of a driver and fo. 
men. The driver would be idle, so far as the 
actual work of collection was concerned. ji} 
the houses scattered, only one or two of these 
men would be working at the same time. Ap. 
other handicap was that the property owner 
often would not allow one of the large trucks 
to enter his driveway on account of the dam. 
age that might be done with a loaded vehic! 

After a careful study of every detail, th: 
Common Council acted on the suggestion o/ 
the City Supervisor, who was appointed ear; 
in 1926, and decided to buy horses and carts 
a single horse being put to a cart holding abou 
3 yards. This raised a storm of objections 
many citizens declaring that the city was ¢ 
ing backward, that horses and carts were ob 
solete, and that the only way of collection was 
by motor equipment. Another argument was 
that horses and carts were unsightly, compared 
with trucks. 

But the Council was firm in its opinion, and 
a year’s experience has shown the wisdom oi 
its action. We have eight men on garbage ani 
eight on ashes. With the shutting-down o/ 
furnaces when spring comes, we lay off the 
ashmen, or provide other municipal employ- 
ment for them, 


How the System Works 


Each man has a definite route and he is re 
sponsible to the superintendent of service « 
the City Supervisor for keeping it clean. He 
starts at seven in the morning. When he ha: 
finished his route, whether it be two, three, o: 
four o'clock in the afternoon, he is throug! 
for the day. A check-up is made to see tha! 
he performs his work, and that it is not 
skimped. If a complaint is made by a house 
holder and the complaint is justified, the driver 
on that particular route is “jacked up.” Sev- 
eral of such complaints probably mean his dis 
missal from the service. 

The carts in use were built especially for 
the service and seem to be satisfactory. [he 
are light enough for one horse, and yet strong 
enough to stand hard usage. They are 
equipped with covers which are on rollers, and 
when a vehicle is full the curtain is rolled over 
the load to prevent the contents from blowing 
about the street. This prevention is especia'!y 
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on a windy day when a wagon is loaded 
her ashes or refuse. 
ian on the cart drives up to the back 
cellar door of the house, gets his load 
goes on to the next house. Walking, 
isually takes up a great deal of time, is 
|. With motor trucks the scavenger 
-reat deal of time going for his load, 
with it, and then replacing the ash- 
the cellar. 
is true of the ash coliection is equally 
the garbage service. There was some 
ty in getting everything systematized and 
¢ out routes so that each man had about 
e amount of work to perform. When 
nd that one route was lighter than an- 
ve made adjustments, until we thought 
stem was about as good as could be de- 


iking up the municipal budget for 1927, 


sum of $41,000 was set aside for municipal 


An outside contractor would have 
ed us $47,000 a year for the same work 
doing for $6,000 a year less. I feel that 
have a balance at the end of the fiscal 
Of course it must be considered that the 
nity is growing, that apartment houses 
ing in, and that many new homes are 
up every year. 


ns. 


An Experiment 


iter we were well organized and the service 


Li 


nctioning satisfactorily, a manufacturer 
patented garbage and ash truck tried to 


rest us in his vehicle, claiming that he 


| save the municipality considerable money. 
aim was that he could do the work for 
a year with his present truck. His 
ion on the surface looked inviting to 


governing body, which figured that if it 
aid 


save the taxpayers $16,000 a year it was 
bound to give the trucks a trial at 
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least. The manufacturer declared that ie 
could do the work with two of his patented 
trucks and eight men. He was so insistent that 
the Common Council told him to go ahead and 
prove the worth of the vehicles, the under- 
standing being that if the trucks did the work 
claimed for them by the manufacturer, the city 
would obligate itself to buy two of them. 

The city was to get three collections a week, 
the same as it was receiving by the horse- 
drawn equipment. The experiment showed this 
result: The truck with four men covered no 
more ground than did the horse and cart with 
one man; it did the work in two-and-a-half 
hours, whereas the man with the horse and cart 
did it in four hours. The truck is made of 
metal and covered. There is no way whereby 
the men on the truck can get inside and stamp 
down or compress the load of rubbish, as can 
be done with one of the open carts. 


The truck on ashes worked much better, but 
it did not cover much more ground than did the 
one horse and cart. When we found that the 
trucks were not cleaning up the city as it was 
contended they would do, the service was sup- 
plemented by our own horse-drawn equipment. 

It is only fair to say that I believe in many 
places the trucks would be more economical 
than is the horse equipment. Keep in mind 
that our collections are from the cellar. With 
curb collections where the garbage and rubbish 
are separated | believe that the patented trucks 
will do all that the manufacturer claims, but, 
as I said before, conditions in Summit are 
widely different from those in other places 
where it is contended these trucks are prov- 
ing their economy. It is certain that they save 
a lot of lifting. The garbage or ashes are 
thrown in a trough that lets down the side, 
and when this is filled the trough is raised by 
the car machinery and dumped automatically 
into a large hopper. 


Fifty Front Feet of Business Property Recommended 


for Each 100 Expected Population 


EVING that there is a definite relation- 
between population and the amount of 
erty which ought to be zoned for com- 

, the Chicago Regional Planning Asso- 
s been compiling statistics as to business 
now in use in 28 cities and villages in 
of Chicago. 
irticle by Robert Kingery, Secretary of 
lation, in THE AMERICAN City for Feb- 

1927, a preliminary table was published. 
res have since been revised as of July 1, 

are obtainable in blueprint form from 


of the Regional Planning Association, 


Building, Chicago. The document em- 
following conclusions and 


remom- 


“Approximately 50 feet of business property in 
use by every 100 people in the 28 cities and vil 
lages measured. 

“The character of the community (industrial or 
residential) has little effect on the 
business frontage in use. 

“The size of the community makes little or no 
difference in the relation between population ana 
business frontage. 

“Generally, the greater the distance from Chi 
cago, in miles and minutes, the greater is the 
amount of business frontage per 100 people 

“It is recommended that subdividers and zoning 
authorities adopt the figure 50 front feet of busi- 
ness for each 100 expected population as a basis 
for platting and for zoning business property.” 


amount of 
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Double Coagulation for Turbid Waters 


By C. Bahlman and E. B. Evans 


Chief Bacteriologist and Assistant Bacteriologist, Respectively, Filtration Plant of the City of 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


OUBLE coagulation has been used with 
success at Portsmouth, Ironton and 
smaller towns in Ohio. At the sugges- 

tion of the Ohio State Department of Health, 
this method of treating turbid waters has been 
tried at Cincinnati. The system used for 
purifying the Ohio River water at Cincin- 
nati may be briefly summarized thus: prelim- 
inary sedimentation for 72 hours; coagulation 
with lime and iron sulphate, followed by five 
to eight hours’ sedimentation ; filtration through 
mechanical filters at the rate of 125 million 
gallons per day; and chlorination. An idea 
of the quality of the water at the various stages 
of purification is given in the following aver- 
ages: river water, 300 p.p.m. turbidity and 2,- 
000 coli per 100 c.c.; effluent from primary set- 
tling-reservoirs, 70 p.p.m. turbidity and 400 coli ; 
filter influent, 17 p.p.m. turbidity and 85 coli, 
The filter effluent has varied little from an an- 
nual average of 4 colon bacteria per 100 c.c. 
With excessive raw-water pollution, monthly 
averages sometimes reach 10 or 15 coli, and for 


14 


7 
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B.COLI PER l0O cc. — FILTER EFFLUENT 


| . oe aa 
B.COLI IN RAW WATER —— THOUSANDS PER 100 C.C 


COMPARISON OF THE EFFECTIVENESS OF SINGLE AND DOUBLE COAGULATION 





weekly periods a coli index as high as 30 per 
100 may be shown by the filtered water. Chlori. 
nation, therefore, is essential to the producti; 
of a uniformly satisfactory output. It has bee; 
the custom at the Cincinnati filtration plant ; 
use enough chlorine to yield 0.01 to 0.04 p.p.n 
residual chlorine after five hours’ contact. This 
has yielded a final output which for many year: 
has averaged well under the 1 B. coli standard 


Reasons for Investigation 

The principal reasons for investigating 
double coagulation were to determine: (: 
whether a satisfactory water could be produce 
without chlorination, so that phenol taste 
might be eliminated by temporary suspensior 
of the disinfection process; (2) whether th: 
double coagulation process would introduc 
additional safeguards in plant operation, 
that the chlorination process would becon 
more truly a factor of safety; (3) whether th 
quality of the plant output could be improved 
(4) other advantages, such as lengthened filtc 


PRIMARY SETTLED, 1500 COL! 


TER INFLUENT, 
350 COLI. 


900 COL! 
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60 COLI. 
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|SUMMARIZED COMPARISON OF The a ee ort bs oll 
LE AND DOUBLE COAGULATION The turbidity after primary coagulation is of 


- Single Double about the same magnitude as the filter influent 
oagulation ti . . . . : : : 
— eaguiation’ in ordinary operation, while the coli density is 
yo - even less than arrives at the filters in single 
ondary basins.... 19. 11, coagulation. The turbidity and coli load ap- 
a «+ + 30,800. 30,800. plied to the filters consequently is very much 
primary reservoirs.. 5,650. 3,360. decreased by the two coagulations. Longer 
secondary basins... . 800. " p ; ° il 
90. filter runs are possible and the coli content of 
31. the filter effluent is greatly improved. The 
¥ 5,145. 20°C. counts, except after the primary coagu- 
imary reservoirs. . . 130, lati q ~ a ae . + 
ndary basins.... 5 39. ation, were not benefited to any great extent, 
1.54 however, by the double process. 

Table 2 gives the coli results from eight 
eee ve 67 alum experiments. These may be discussed 
Pema =. toe . ; from their bearing upon three important ques- 

p.p.m. chlorine... .2¢ ‘ ‘ 
hemicals per m. g.... < 3. tions as follows: 
Cost of Double Co- 


1. Does Double Coagulation Introduce Addi- 


tional Safeguards in Plant Operation? 
"a When the double process is used, the coli 


content of the filter influent almost always will 
be under 50 per 100 c.c. and never will exceed 
this number to any great extent. Peak loads 
coincident with a rise in the river may be anni- 
hilated in the preliminary reservoir by the pri- 
mary coagulant. In several experiments the 
secondary basins and the filters had less work 
to perform during a period when the river was 
than during normal conditions of 
single coagulation. The diagram shows that a 
filter effluent not exceeding 4 coli per 100 
c.c. may be expected from a raw water show- 
ing 12,000 coli if double coagulation is prac- 
ticed, whereas, with single coagulation, the fil- 
ter effluent would have contained in the neigh- 

borhood of 14 coli per 100 c.c. In the double 
feet from the place where the water is process, therefore, the filters operate under 
ered into the primary settling-reservoirs.. lighter burdens, and produce a more uniform 
ration of each experiment varied from water prior to chlorination. Plant operation 
to seventeen days, not less than 50,000,000 _hecomes more pliable and responsive to control, 
all of which means that a highly, desirable ad- 


ith decreased wash-water demands; and 
lative costs of single and double coagula- 


ise of the cheapness of iron sulphate 
mpared with alum, the use of the former 


ilant in the primary reservoirs was worthy flooded 

ial. This considerably lessened the load ~ 

n the secondary processes, but it soon was 

that very much better results were 

1 by the use of alum than from a dose 
sulphate of equal cost. 


consequently, was used thereafter. It 
applied to the force mains at a point 2,- 


ing treated each day. The results 

while using the primary coagulant ditional safeguard is introduced. 

pared with data obtained by single 

m upon water of comparable nature. 2, What Is the Effect of Double Coagulation 
upon the Quality of the Final Output? 

With the same residual quantities of chlo- 

ndividual experiments cannot be dis- rine, the chlorinated water after double coag- 
arately in this abstract. The accom- ulation in all instances has shown a lower colon 
table is a composite of the six experi- index than in single coagulation. The differ- 
which 1,100 or more coli per 100 c.c. ence probably is more a matter of figures than 

resent in the raw water. 


Results 


; ey TABLE 2—RECAPITULATION OF COLI DATA IN SINGLE AND 

comparison of single DOUBLE COAGULATION 

eer a —_ B. Coli Per 100 C.C. 

coagulation pertorm- Effluent from Filter Filter 

vailable from this ble Raw Primary Reservoirs Influent Effluent Chlorinated 

s ta rm Water Sgle. Dble. Sgle. Dble. Sgle. Dble. Sgle. Dble. 

seen that the deposi- 3 450 71 40 20 100 .00 .00 00 

rhidity om o- 530 52 85 -50 -05 .00 
idity, 20°C, bacteria 1,100 275 5 55 4.42 1.40 .08 00 
In the yrelin 1,800 620 5 2 ° 0.59 ae -06 
te. waved 3550 780 "70 0.86 1.30 00 

greatly increased when 5,400 850 5 ; 0.80 .83 .00 


AP: . ° 6,700 820 x Jed .67 af 0 
coagulant is used. 12'000 1,590 2 2:90 132 “64 
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of sanitary significance as long as the raw 
water index does not exceed 3,500 per 100 C.c. 
With greater pollution, however, there is more 
significant deviation between the coli indices in 
single and double coagulation. A standard 
chlorinated plant output under extreme raw- 
water pollution may be guaranteed if double 
coagulation is available. This is not possible 
under single coagulation unless materially 
greater quantities of chlorine are applied. 


3. Does Double Coagulation Without Chlorine 

Afford Adequate Protection to the Consumer? 

From raw waters which do not exceed 5,400 
coli per 100 c.c. the double process was able 
to produce unchlorinated water which would 
have been deemed satisfactory on the basis of 
the 1914 Treasury Department standards. With 
heavier initial pollution, especially in midwin- 
ter, it was impossible to meet the 1914 specifica- 
tions, although the most unfavorable record 
was no higher than 2.9 coli per 100 c.c. 

In three of the experiments, it was im- 
possible to conform to the present 1 B. coli 
standard; therefore it must be stated that 
double coagulation without chlorination does 
not afford adequate protection when the degree 
of pollution is such as that of the Ohio River. 
This in no way detracts from the usefulness 
of the process when used in conjunction with 
chlorination. Because of the very much lower 
colon content of the water coming to the sec- 
ondary basins when using the primary coagu- 
lant, it has been possible to produce a coli-free 
water by increasing the lime doses to the point 
of showing I or 2 p.p.m. of causticity. Many 
experiments have demonstrated the reliability 
of this combined double coagulation and in- 
creased lime treatment, and these were con- 
firmed when phenol tastes appeared in the water 
and chlorination was suspended. The tastes 
disappeared within 48 hours after elimination 
of the disinfectant, and for eight days the water 
throughout the entire city was coli-free in 5 
10-c.c. portions tested from four or five samples 
per day from different parts of the city. The 
combined double coagulation, excess lime 
treatment, therefore, was successful in sparing 


the consumer considerable discomfort w ithoy: 
any depreciation in the quality of the wate; 


Filter Runs Increased 


The decreased loads coming to the second. 
ary processes made it possible, except during 
the winter, to increase the filter run by 30 to 
65 per cent, thereby saving from 25 to 40 per 
cent wash water. With ice in the reservoir; 
however, no great saving of wash water iis 
possible. The advantages of double coagula. 
tion then seemed to be confined to the bacteria! 
aspect, since the filter run, the wash-water de. 
mand and the doses of secondary chemicals 
were little different from those in regular 
operation, 


Savings in Chemicals 


Except under winter conditions, the applica 
tion of the primary coagulant has always made 
possible the saving of varying amounts of sec- 
ondary chemicals. Often the total quantity of 
the three chemicals used in the double process 
was less than the total of the two used in single 
coagulation. With very high raw-water tur- 
bidity, this was not the case, although the ex- 
cess due to practicing double coagulation was 
never very great. 


It seems, then, that for plants using alum 
as the coagulant, the splitting of this into pri- 
mary and secondary applications should entail 
little, if any, additional expense. In Cincin- 
nati, the double process involves additional ex- 
pense because it was impossible to save enough 
of the cheaper lime and iron to balance the cost 
of the more expensive alum used. The maxi- 
mum additional cost was $1.52 and the aver- 
age 86 cents per million gallons. If used, as 
believed to be advisable, for about 40 per cent 
of the time, the additional cost in Cincinnati 
would be $6,500 per annum, equivalent to 36 
cents per million gallons distributed over the 
year’s output. This additional expense is not 
prohibitive in view of the many obvious advar- 
tages of the double process. 


ACKNWOLEDGMENT.—From a_ paper read before the 
American Water Works Association Convention at Chi- 
cago. 


Massachusetts Realtors Approve Park Dedication by Subdividers 


N line with the growing tendency of subdividers 

to provide park and playground space in new 

developments, as described in the article, “Sub- 
dividing for Play,” in THe Amertcan City for 
August (pages 140-146), is the following recent 
item from the news service of The National As- 
sociation of Real Estate Boards: 

“Dedication of a portion of new subdivisions for 
park, playground and community recreation pur- 
poses is approved by the Massachusetts Associa- 


tion of Real Estate Boards in a resolution passed 
by its board of directors. 

_ “Acquisition of necessary park space and estab- 
lishment of an adequate playground system ar 
often hampered by the high cost of acquiring land 
for reservation use in growing cities where ™ 
provision is made at the time of platting the sub- 
division, the Association points out in indorsing 
the plan of allotment by developers of portions © 
new city areas for community recreation purposes 
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The Municipal Light and Water Plants 
of Bluffton, Ind. 


By T. R. 


FFTON, known as the “Parlor City of 
liana” because of the fact that even 
‘+k in 1900 it had the highest percentage 

streets of any city in the state, has 
displayed no small amount of civic 
Fine streets and attractive homes have 
} sources of this pride, but in the last 

ars the city-owned water and light 
th about the lowest rates in the state 
Bluffton’s size, has occasioned 
ut as much home-town boosting as any 
ne thing. 


B 


tv of! 








Johnston 


to take care of commercial and industrial light 
ing and power. From that time its growth has 
been gradual year by year. The combined 
plant valuation in 1926 was $522,995.43. This 
is divided between the light plant at $325,912.- 
26, and the water-works at $997,083.17. 

The municipally owned plant has suffered 
from depressions, much the same as any other 
business, but in spite of minor difficulties it 
has prospered. Municipal ownership was con- 
tinued despite offers from many of the utility 
companies which were coming into existence in 


as 


INTERIOR OF MUNICIPAL LIGHT AND WATER PLANT AT BLUFFTON, IND. 


The ma 


hinery shown from left to right are a 600 Kw. G. E. generator, Sullivan electric-driven air compressor, 


1000 Kw. Westinghouse generator and Worthington steam-operated Unifiow air compressor 


ember, 1886, the city installed its own 
rks system at a cost of $17,755, hav- 
nly 2% miles of water-mains and 30 
nts. The electric light plant was es- 
by private capital a few years later, 
treet-lighting purposes, but after oper- 
ut five years was purchased by the 
oved to the site of the water-works 
the corporate limits. About a quar- 
entury ago the plant was enlarged 


the Middle West rather rapidly. 

In 1914 the plant, which had been just about 
paying expenses, was put in charge of C. W. 
Clark, who had been superintendent of a trac- 
tion line operating into Bluffton. Clark began 
by scrapping some of the old machinery and 
installing more up-to-date equipment. At the 
same time he introduced various changes which 
started the plant on the road to becoming a pay- 
ing business. This action put the plant “over 
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WATER SOFTENERS AND FILTERS USED AT BLUFFTON, IND., WATER-WORKS FOR RIVER WATER 


USED IN BOILERS 


the hump,” so to speak, and from then to the 
present time it has been on the up-grade. A 
600-kilowatt Electric 
installed in 1914 and a 1,000-kilowatt Westing 


General generator was 
house generator in 1921, so that if one is out 
of service the other is ready to operate. 

a ae Clark as 


Three years ago, the present 


: Gardner succeeded superin 
tendent in 1918. 
superintendent, Ed Hans, assumed charge. Mr 
Hans has superintended extensive repairs and 
replacements. Practically $40,000 was spent 
for new machinery and equipment, which in 
cluded a battery of five water-softening tanks 
from the Wayne Tank and Pump 
These tanks have 1 


with filters, 
Co., of Fort Wayne, Ind. 
daily capacity of 50,000 gallons and fit the river 
water for the plant boilers. One large smoke- 
stack was installed in place of three smaller 
ones, and other changes made to eliminate 
waste. 

Both pumps are electrically driven, and two 
more, authorized in May by the City Council, 
will be driven the same way. The Worthing 
ton Uniflow air-compressor installed in 192: 
is driven by the Sullivan air 
compressor is electrically driven. The three 
Sterling boilers, of 300 horsepower each, are 
hand-fired. The success the plant has enjoyed 
has been due to the sympathetic cooperation of 
the Mayor and the Council and the faithful 
work of the employees, 


steam, while 
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Expansion of Business 

The expansion of business has beet 
stant during the last six or eight years. | 
lines are supplying service to a growing | 
farmer patrons. This city-owned light p 
is keeping pace with privately owned cor 
in extending its lines and service to the | 
group of farm folks who really are part 
Bluffton community in Indiana. The Pu 
Service Commission keeps pretty close \ 
of city and utility affairs, and a report t 
Commission last November asking for 
fer of funds to help pay for a new com 


building, gives the following statement 
earnings, expenses and depreciation for 
six years: 

Gross Income 
Lae 6 teenie of ‘2008... .chaneekes <a , $ 
wer yar JOR. ovdénsobins oduvdawbabtaees 


For year 1923 
For year 1924 
Pee Seer BORG. on dacchaees guecudebeinus : 
Pee Pee BRB cn cccts vax f 


Last 6 aseethes of 8900s. 5 ci vie stun percie<s $ 
mar peer Bs cc teceniws 
For year 1923 
For year 1924 
For year 


For first 


Last 
OP DO Ge | Web cdee scans cebu 
For year Dea Welaw 64.09.66 aia 
For year 
ef a ee eee 
For first 10 months of 1926......ccccsccves 247 
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rts January 31, 1927, indicated that the 
cht plant had approximately $30,000 in 
oreciation fund, enough to take care of 
rdinary event, and a surplus of nearly 

and had paid in cash $55,000 of the 
. due on the community building. The 


ts of the light and water plants have con- 
d large and in 1926 they earned $29,082.- 
»>, nearly $10,000 more than in the previous 


and prospects are for as large a business 
irrent year. 


[he Bluffton home lighting rate is 614 cents 
per kilowatt-hour, going as low as 4 cents when 
more than 400 kilowatt-hours are used. The 
power rate for city industries ranges from 4% 
cents to as low as 2% cents, and the rate on 


the 


} ] 
au 
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rural lines is from 7% cents to 12 cents, with 
20 per cent discount on farm lines if bills are 
paid within ten days. The city patron discount 


is 5 per cent. 


City Water Plant 

The water rate was formerly $6 a year, and 
the water business generally showed a loss. 
Three years ago the rate was boosted to $9 
minimum a year, still a small figure when com- 
pared to the average city rates. Since then the 
water-works has shown a substantial profit. 
Its patrons have grown from a few dozen when 
the system was started in 1886, to more than 
1,450, with 10 miles of water-mains. All ser- 
vices are metered. 


Seeking “The One Best Pavement” 
By H. J. Baum 


City Engineer, Altoona, Pa. 


VEN before the officials in that little Ger- 
man village agreed “to get our heads to- 
gedder and make us a block pavement,” 
uestion of the “best kind of pavement” 


( 
ju 


| become perplexing in many municipalities. 


If there were only one best pavement, the prob- 


em 


would be easier than pondering upon 


‘Concrete for Permanence,” “Select Asphalt 
Base for Durability,” “The Vibrolithic Meth- 


+” 
™ 


“Vitrified Brick Outlasts the Bonds,” 


Warrenite-Bitulithic—the Best by Every 


a 
iT 


\ 
etc 


lem 


cient 


ne 


hi 
l 


ry 
i 


he idea gradually evolves into a desire for 


“Kyrock—the Perfect Pavement,” 


anite Lives Forever,” “From Mastodon to 
. ” 
\lotor—the History and Romance of Asphalt, 


etc. It becomes apparent that the prob- 
is too big for one luncheon and that sufh- 
tobacco smoke cannot be produced in any 
meeting to bring much enlightenment on 
\|-absorbing subject. 


utside information, and a questionnaire is sent 


ny city engineers over a wide area, ask- 

h one’s opinion as to the kind of pave- 
he would recommend, its expected life, 
‘e, etc—the sum total of each profes- 


sional man’s life experience in paving to be 


sed in a few words to decide the all- 
question of that “one best pave- 


ire pavements permanent? “Clothes 
vutomobiles depreciate, houses need 
show signs of wear and tear; even 
lies age in time, and the succeeding 
soon has us slated for the shelf. 


“Permanency” is the one fallacy in the theory 
of solution. The question is simply one of 
time, and the speed of going is determined 
very largely by adequacy of design, thorough- 
ness of subgrade preparation, selection of 
materials, care in construction, character of 
use, climatic effects, and the ensuing care 
through the years continued that should save 
the surface. 

Paving service at a minimum cost is the 
problem of the trained municipal engineer, 
and those cities fortunate enough to have 
trained engineers of wide experience in pav- 
ing types and paving service are in a posi- 
tion to make the most logical selection of desir- 
able types for each specific location and traf- 
fic requirement. It does not follow that a type 
recommended will be equally successful in an- 
other locality where traffic conditions may be 
different, where the subgrade may be less 
stable or more poorly prepared, where mate- 
rials used are of inferior quality and the work- 
manship of lower order. Service must be 
built into a pavement in all its many steps by 
the intelligent and conscientious care of the 
guiding mind—a processing responsible for 
the success or failure of every type which en- 
joys a wide use today. 

There are still persons who seek valuable 
medical advice from those who were cured. 
only to find that what will cure one person may 
kill another who is suffering from a similar 
set of symptoms. It seems just as logical to 
seek engineering advice from distant points 
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where obviously no opportunity is given for 
the personal observation and inspection of the 
many factors that enter into a proper selection 
of paving types, as it is to hope for a success- 
ful remedy from a distant physician who is 
prescribing on the basis of someone else’s 
interpretation of symptoms. Not that there is 
any aversion among engineers to speaking of 
their paving experiences within their own 
municipalities, but there is the most evident 
hopelessness of their being able to give the 
desired information without knowing the 
local conditions. 
Competent Advice 

There are many engineers in the municipal 
and consulting service who have spent the 
greater part of their careers in the study of 
all pavements and who can advise competently 
as to “the best pavement” for the specific use 
to which it is to be subjected. The cost of 
competent advice is the smallest item of all, 
and the lack of right guidance in the selection 
of types and the lack of right supervision in 
the construction are jointly responsible for a 
very great number of failures. For the want 
of intelligent direction and construction, the 
life of the entire improvement is shortened. 
For the saving of a small fraction of cost in 


Five-Cent Fare Made Available 


HE Northern Texas Traction Company, of 
T Fort Worth, Texas, with the consent of the 

City Council, has recently instituted a new 
scheme of fare-paying, along with an increase in 
unit fares, in an effort to bolster up its revenue 
without losing traffic, which was already at a low 
point. The former fare was 7 cents straight for 
adults and 3% cents for children, with a 10-cent 
fare on motor-busses. The new fare schedule, 
which was approved on February 1, provides for 
a 10 cent cash fare on the street-cars; three tokens 
for 25 cents, thus amounting to 8% cents each; 
half fares for children, 5 cents cash with six tokens 
for 25 cents; and a weekly pass costing 40 cents 
which entitles the holder to ride for 5 cents a trip. 
The straight 10-cent bus fare, with transfers, is 
retained. 

This form of weekly pass is a new departure. 
The form that is sold for an initial sum, some- 
times as low as $1.00 but frequently in the neigh- 
borhood of $1.25, and entitling the holder to ride 
during a given week without further charge, is 
met with in many localities.* The psychological 
appeal and the convenience of the 5-cent fare are 
universally recognized. The combination of the 
weekly pass and the 5-cent fare in the Fort Worth 
experiment is meeting with much interest in the 
street-railway industry. 

An intensive campaign of education and sales 
was put on by the company, including the free dis- 
tribution of an explanatory pamphlet containing a 
reproduction of the pass which was honored for a 


*See “What Fares Are Best?” by Walter Jackson, in 
Tue American City, November, 1926, Page 669. 
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engineering guidance and control, the entire 
investment in paving is imperiled. 

Paving costs are not large when compared 
with the investment in the improved section 
It would interest many a resident owner ty 
know that the fee he paid for the privilege 
of buying an inside property amounted to inore 
than the entire cost of his paving, and ye 
there is no quarrel with the real estate may 
about the amount of his charge for the selling 
service. Paving totals, however, mount into 
staggering sums, and the first cost is not the 
last cost. 

Many interested parties are eager to give 
favorable advice tending toward the use o{ 
their products, but the only safe procedure 
for those who must seek advice is to consult 
some reputable engineer of wide paving experi- 
ence who, after studying the local situation, 
can advise impartially as to the types that will 
best suit the needs of the community. The 
responsibility of the local official after the 
selection of the “one best type,” instead of 
being finished has only begun, and not until 
the work is completed under the most intelli- 
gent and exacting supervision, can there be 
any assurance that the goal of “The One Best 
Pavement” has ultimately been reached. 


to Holders of Weekly Passes 


period of about 4% days. Sales of passes for the 
following week exceeded expectations, reaching 
almost 8,000 in number. The free demonstration, 
which in effect was a trial of a straight 5-cent 
fare, is stated to have been accompanied by an in- 
crease of 10 per cent in riding and a decrease of 
20 per cent in revenue. 

In the April issue of Electric Traction there 
appeared letters from four electric-railway of- 
ficials in various parts of the country, commenting 
on the above scheme as described in the previous 
month's issue. They were guardedly favorable to 
the idea, at least as compared with the other form 
of weekly pass, particularly from the standpoints 
of more tangible revenue and easier passenger 
registration. Vice-President Blackhall of the Chi 
cago & Joliet Electric Railway Co. stated, how- 
ever, that he preferred a monthly to a weekly pass, 
his company having used such a monthly pass 
since 1922; it is sold for 75 cents and entitles the 
holder to ride for 5 cents instead of 10 cents, the 
saving to the rider beginning after fifteen rides 
m a month, while at 50 rides per month the fare 
averages 6% cents. He believes that the lower 
rate obtained by the monthly pass, as compared 
with what could be charged for a weekly pass 
encourages more rides, besides being more con 
venient to patrons. 

On May 1 the Tacoma Railway & Power Com- 
pany, of Tacoma, Wash., adopted a pass similar 
that of Fort Worth, charging 30 cents instead o! 
40 cents, however. Houston, Texas, is also re- 
ported to be considering a weekly pass on the above 
principle. 





Roads and Snow Removal 
By John H. Wertley 


E importance of good roads to every use of a Model-A 30 Cletrac, equipped with ice- 
| ndustry in this country cannot be exag-  grousers. 

erated. Every mile of improved road In many localities it is thought necessary to 

llars in the pockets of business men, start work while the snow is falling and during 

icturers, merchants, workers, profes- the storm. In many cases, however, these 

en, farmers, cities, towns and rural roads are closed in spite of such battles, which 

ities, usually are not continued because of the dis- 

areas congested with snow in winter, comfort to the men, and the trips are not fre- 

departments have taken preventive quent enough to keep the roads really open. 

against the drifting of snow onto Snowdrifts in such places can be opened in 

ds, by the erection of temporary snow- very short time after the snow has stopped 

n the windward side of the highway. falling, if proper methods are used. 
have given good results in some places. The prime factors of a good tractor to open 
lan is expensive, as it means the pur- snowbound roads are speed and drawbar pull. 





_ hs. . 








OPENING A 4-FOOT SOLIDLY FROZEN DRIFT OF SNOW WITH CRAWLER TRACTOR 


fences, cost of erection, ground ren- No slow tractor is very effective, even of tie 
ages and cost of removal. In spite crawler type. It should develop as high a draw- 
his fence protection, roads in many bar pull as possible on high speeds. The tract- 
still drifted to a depth of 12 feet  or’s ability to push snow is also governed by 
ences blown over. the power that it is able to develop on the turn. 
last winter there were two severe In other words, when operating at high speeds, 
ms which have shown the value of it is possible to use a high and narrow snow- 
val by means of tractors. The roads plow which will go through deep snow and yet 
red with four or five inches of solid which is able to widen the swath by plowing 
e the first blizzard, which made it another half plow width. Drifts two and three 
to use a snow-removal outfit that feet deep have been plowed from gutter to gut- 

e in its traction. Drifts from four ter with seven-foot plows. 
eet deep were encountered, but in One of the worst blizzards of the winter 
tance they were opened quickly by the came after three weeks of mild weather, which 
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HEAVILY DRIFTED ROAD EASILY OPENED UP FOR TRAFFIC BY CRAWLER TRACTOR AND SNOW PLOWS 


had caused the frozen dirt roads to open and 
had left them with a foot of impassable mud. 
Then along came the blizzard, closing every 
road and by-road in the community, to a depth 
of 12 feet in some places. This made it partic: 
ularly difficult to operate a tractor of over 5! 
tons in one foot of mud and pushing eight feet 
of snow packed and full of sleet. The work 
was handled very satisfactorily with a crawler 
tractor, as it was necessary only to keep the 
snow-plow out of the mud. 

In many townships where snow has been 
shoveled by hand, the cost of removing the 


snow has been about $2,000 for two blizzards 
in one season. This price is about half the 
cost of a good tractor outfit, which can be used 
for many years and thus save thousands oi 
dollars. It gives the road engineers the ad 
vantage of having the job done more c 
pletely and the roads cleared clean and t! 
oughly opened even where the snow is not 
deep but is troublesome to drive over. The 
formation of ice is prevented by keeping shal- 
low snows plowed from the highways and thus 
preventing the disintegration of the roadbed 
caused by the rutting of snow and ice. 


OT 


Shall Firemen Perform Traffic Duty? 


State Bureau of Municipal Information as 

to the practice of the cities of the state in 
having firemen perform traffic duty, and as to the 
attitude of fire insurance companies in cities where 
such work is a part of the duties of the fire-fight- 
ing force. 

Of the 55 cities which responded to the Bureau’s 
request for data, 47 reported that they have no 
firemen performing traffic duty. A summary of 
the replies of the other cities follows: 

Arpany.—Five firemen are employed on traffic duty. 


City has had no increase in insurance rates and no such 
increase has been threatened as a result. 


A State | has just been made by the New York 


BEacon.—Twelve firemen are employed on traffic duty 
on alarm of fire only and no increase has been threatened 
as a result. 

City has a few firemen, who are unfit to do 
detailed to traffic duty. Chief Hedden says: 


BUFFALO 
fire duty, 


“Nevertheless, insurance companies are very much worried 
wondering where it is going to end. Personally, I a 
opposed to any such thing, as a man on traffic duty, ha’! 
a mile away, might as well be in Ireland.” 


CortTLanp.—Fifteen firemen do traffic duty during alar 
of fire only. No increase has been threatened. 

JamMEsTowNn.—Eight men are on traffic duty during 
school term. Four men are checking parked automobiles 
Insurance companies have threatened to increase rate 4 
on each $100 as a result. 

MIpDLETOWN.—Twenty-one firemen are sworn in 
police officers who do traffic duty at fires only. No 
crease in insurance rates or any threat to do so as 4 
result. 

RENSSELAER.—One fireman does traffic duty during 
school months between hours of 11:30 A. M. to 1:00 P. 
and 3:30 to 4:00 P. M. No increase has been threatene: 
as yet. This traffic duty of this fireman has been go" 
on for about two seasons. 

Saratoca.—No firemen are doing traffic duty, but t 
attend to beacons and traffic signs. The electrician @ 
one man are employed for this purpose. 
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What Denver is Doing to Abate Smoke 


By Charles B. Roth 


Denver Chamber of Commerce 


\22 the city of Denver stood at thirty- 
enth place among the 150 cities inspected 
the Government to determine the preva- 
smoke—not a very high position. In 
vhen another test was made, Denver was 

eighteenth place. 
Denver to have jumped from tkirty- 
place to eighteenth in three years’ 
perhaps not a remarkable record, but 

t in this case 


already been so marked that citizens have no- 
ticed the differgnce in the amount of smoke 

> . a 
clouding the city now, compared with that of 


a few years ago. 


The work done by the Smoke Department 
in causing smoke prevention devices to be in- 


stalled is interestingly 


During 1925 there were 
38 stokers were installed 





the improve- 
was made in less 
year, because 
‘nsive smoke abate- 
work has been 
ried on only since 
part of 1925. 
ermore, in mak- 

s improvement 
compet- 
practically 
her cities of size 





Was 
th 








United States. 


have 
ke ordinances 
they try to 


cities 


Government re- 


is been made 
1925, so that it 
possible to tell 
re the city of Den- 














tands now; but 
rk of abating 
has gone on 
ntensively than 
fore since the 
port was made, and probably when the 
report is made Denver will 
ven higher on the scale. 
Denver smoke ordinance took effect in 
but until the last two years it was allowed 
guish. Denver, formerly a clean city, 
that time become a very smoky city. 
man chiefly responsible for the work 
is been done is Jay T. Williams, Chief 
ling Inspector. When Mr. Williams took 
i923 one of his first tasks was to prose- 
oke abatement. The work has been 
rough a combined body consisting of 
Commission, representing the City and 
{ Denver, and a Smoke Committee of 
ver Chamber of Commerce. It has 


occupy a 


PICTURES FROM THE LOG BOOK OF THE SMOKE 

DEPARTMENT OF THE CITY AND COUNTY OF 

DENVER, SHOWING THE KIND OF EVIDENCE 
COLLECTED IN SMOKE ABATEMENT WORK 


expressed in figures. 
the following results: 
in 30 plants; 16 plants 
had mechanical doors 
applied to 26 boilers, 
6 plants equipped 12 
boilers with 
steam devices ; 
tensions 


patent 
102 ex- 
were placed 
on flues; 52 defective 
flues were repaired; 
1,023 inspections were 
made; and 50 boilers 
were reset. 

During 1926 there 
were the following re- 
sults: 77 stokers were 
installed in 65 plants; 
6 plants _ installed 
steam jets; 6 plants 
became 
200 oil 
installed 


gas-burning ; 
burners 

under low 
pressure plants and 
hot air furnaces; 76 
extensions were placed 
on flues; 24 defective 
flues were 


were 


repaired ; 
1,159 inspections were 
made and 65 boilers 


were reset. 


The Smoke Department of the City anZ 
County of Denver, the Department which is 
responsible for carrying out the details of the 
smoke program, works under a system hard to 


improve. 


There are three men in this Depart- 


ment—Mr. Williams, a chief boiler inspector, 
and a smoke inspector who does nothing but 
devote himself to overcoming the smoke evil in 


Denver. 


The Commission’s Procedure 


In order to have as effective a record as pos- 
sible, particularly when necessary to confront 
a building owner with the facts, the Depart- 
ment keeps a log of each building, showing the 
results of an inspection of the heating plant, 
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A REFORMED SMOKESTACK 


This stack was one of the worst offenders in Denver. 

The building was old, the heating equipment ancient; 

it smoked continuously. The second picture shows 

what results were — by the Smoke Com- 
mission 


the kind of fuel used, the mode of stoking and 
the results of a test of the smoke conditions 
during various hours of the day, supplemented 
by photographs of the stack when smoking. 
The Smoke Inspector does most of this work. 

In dealing with a violation of the smoke ordi- 
nance, a letter is first sent to the building owner 
notifying him of the condition, directing his 
attention to the law, and giving him a reason- 
able period, usually thirty days, to remedy the 
difficulty. During this interval the Department 
stands ready with suggestions for clearing up 
the nuisance. Another inspection is then made. 
If the owner is obstinate, he is then requested 
to appear before the Smoke Commission, which 
meets every week. There he is told again 
about the condition and given a chance to ex- 
plain. If he says that his neighbor’s stack 
smokes, but not his own, he is confronted with 
the log and photographs of his building. After 
this appearance the Commission decides upon 
the best way to bring about obedience to the 
law; the offender is sent a formal notification 
by mail, with thirty or occasionally sixty days 
for compliance. The letter does not specify a 
particular mode of prevention; but advice is 
given if requested. 

The Commission tries not to be arbitrary, but 
considers the individual circumstances, insist- 
ing that the owner use every possible means 
under such circumstances to change the condi- 
tion. In almost all cases the effort has been 
successful without any resort to the courts. 


CITY 
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How Smoke Is Caused and Cured 
Smoke cannot be completely abolished, but jt 
can be controlled and minimized. With regard 
to its causes and remedies, Mr. Williams says 


“Improper combustion is the cause of all oy; 
trouble from smoke. When combustion takes plac¢ 
properly, the fire consumes all the coal, some of 
which would otherwise go up through the stack 
and become what we know as thick, black smoke 

“Excessive smoke is not only harmful, not only 
ugly to a city, but also wasteful to the user. Some 
of the wiser building owners know this and they 
are the ones who never resent the work of our 
Commission, for every dollar they spend in cor 
recting their fire-boxes is returned to them in fuel 
saving before very many months. 

“Proper firing will practically eliminate smoke 
Most men posing as firemen do not know the first 
principle of firing a boiler. It is hard, in fact, tw 
hand-fire any boiler and eliminate smoke. That 
is the reason that hand-firing is going out. The 
mechanical stoker—automatic stoker—in my judg- 
ment is the solution of the smoke evil. This can 
maintain proper combustion all the time, which 
no hand fireman does. 

“Our worst evil is the traveling fireman, the man 
who goes from one job to another. He handles 
maybe half a dozen fires, not one of them properly 
He goes to one of his jobs, cleans out the fire, 
causing a great deal of smoke and in order to go 
to his next job, forces the fire, causing a great 
deal more smoke, then leaves it to its own fate 
Such a fire smoulders and does not burn with per- 
fect combustion, and this means that they have a 
smoky fire.” 


According to Mr. Williams, there are four 
rules of proper firing which will eliminate 
smoke : 


1. Do not poke and slice fire unless actually 
necessary. Never stir the bed upside down; this 
will make clinkers. 

2. Never close dampers tight. 
tions may produce explosions. 

3. Never let gas passages in boiler, smoke con- 
nections or chimney become dirty or clogged. This 
results in poor draft, smoke in basement and waste 
of coal. 

4. Never shake or try to remove clinkers on 
low fire. 


Gas accumula 


There are other ways of controlling the 
smoke evil under various conditions, according 
to Mr. Williams, including resetting boilers, 
changing the stacks, installing steam jets, me- 
chanical doors, and other mechanical devices. 
Some kinds of coal make more smoke than 
others. The Post Office in Denver is now ex- 
perimenting with lignite coal, in the hope that 
smoke will thereby be minimized. 


Smoke Prevention a Good Investment 

When smoke prevention work was first be- 
gun in Denver, there was a great deal of op- 
position to it, many building owners protest- 
ing violently; but the owners have found that 
it saved them money to comply with the smoke 
ordinance. A great many have written letters 
commending the work of the Smoke Depart- 
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and saying, in essence, that they wished 

had been forced to correct their smoke 

years before—they would have saved 
CY. 

e Smoke Committee of the Denver Cham- 
of Commerce, investigating this phase of 
ke prevention work, sent out a number of 
rs to different corrected buildings, asking 

m to give their experiences. 

One building owner writes that he is saving 
$2<< a month in fuel and labor since installing 

rrective equipment. At the same time he 
reports his ash has been reduced 50 per cent. 

lhe chief engineer of one of the Denver hos- 
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pitals reports a saving of over 20 per cent in 
cost of coal. 

The chief engineer of an investment com- 
pany controlling several buildings reports from 
8 to 20 per cent saving. 

The president of a Denver manufacturing 
company says that in one year since he installed 
a stoker in his plant he has been saving from 
$350 to $600 a month in fuel. 

The work of the city of Denver in abating 
its smoke evil has been carried far and wide, 
and many cities have written for information 
and in some cases sent representatives to study 
the system in Denver. 


Making a City Interesting and Fool- 
proof for Visitors 
By E. M. Hawes 


to which citizens take their guests in 
“showing them around the town.” Such 
spots may properly be shown with pride, for 
ey give a town its character. Aside from 
these unusual or outstanding points, all towns 
look much alike, and so, besides giving a town 
its character, they contribute a much-desired 
individuality of memory in the minds of visit- 
From the standpoint of city building 
these things and places “worth seeing” have 
a growing value which has not been capitalized 
is it might be to the town’s betterment, in view 
f the development of automobile touring. 
lravel has become an enormous industry 
which any town may well entice, if possible, 
within its gates. The idea is not to attract a 
number of people to spend a week or a 
nonth. Instead, it is to attract the thousands 
of people who now pass hurriedly through 
and to get them to spend a day or even a few 
urs in the town, visiting the town’s most 
outstanding and interesting features, spending 
money while they stay, and going away with a 
definite and pleasant recollection of that partic- 
ular town in their minds. Perhaps they will 
even away with a desire to come back. 


Bd Y city has its “points of interest”— 


1 
smal 


YO 


Probably they will tell some other people about 
what they saw and will suggest that they too 
to see that town,” which has become far 
than “just one of those burgs we passed 


rietta has struck a new note in town 
pmertt along thisline. Not only hast in- 


talled a new system of street nameplates,* but 


[ne American Crty, November, 1926, page 679. 


the people of Marietta have determined to make 
the city inviting to tourists and other visitors. 
There are some points of historic interest 
there—as in most cities. Besides these, there 
are only the usual run of interesting places in 
Marietta. The institutional and lodge build- 
ings and the churches, which excite the ques- 
tion “What is that building?” were as a rule 
unmarked—or at least unmarked in a practi- 
cal way for the passing motorist. The prin 
cipal factories were mute as to the wonder, 
“What does that factory make?” and those 
factories, with their wire fences and their 
“No admittance—call at office” signs, were 
just as repellent to interest as factories often 
are. Thousands came and went, and only the 
very few who had personal friends in the city 
ever had reason to see or to distinctly remem- 
ber Marietta. The few who ventured to ask 
what there was to see, got the usual well-in- 
tended but unfollowable directions given to 
motorists—grew discouraged and drove on. 
Marietta—like all cities—wanted to grow, 
and—like most cities—had tried all the hack- 
neyed methods of expansion, with only usual 
results. Yet here was money—new money go- 
ing right by the door. In fact, it flowed in a 
rapidly moving stream through the town, hast- 
ening on its way with not even a baffle-plate to 
cause it to slow down and deposit its particles 
of gold. So Marietta planned and installed a 
system of “baffle-plates” said by travelers to 
be the most complete and inviting marking sys- 
tem they have ever seen. And 
simple as they are effective. 
On the arterial highways and streets have 


they are as 





THE 











ALL THE LEADING HISTORIC SPOTS IN WHICH 
MARIETTA, OHIO, ABOUNDS ARE EASILY FIND- 
ABLE BY ANY STRANGER BECAUSE OF THESE 
MARKERS 
been erected beautiful directional and institu- 
tional placques, telling what is to be seen, in 
which direction, and how far to go. These 
placques have a remarkable visibility, neces- 
sary for passing travel. They are raised metal 
letters of hand design covered with gold leaf. 
against a darker background of four-tone 
antique bronze finish. They are all of stand- 
ard type, varying in length with the amount 
of copy, and are recognized by the tourist even 
before he gets within the city limits as being 
for him—for his information and convenience. 
They are lettered on both sides and hang at 
right angles to the street, so that the motorist 
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looks straight at them instead of getting on}; 
a sidewise glance. . 

Hanging from wrought-iron cross-arms on 
reenforced concrete posts, they have all th. 
artistry of the old inn signs of early Europ 
A wrought-iron “shoe” at the bottom keeps 
them from swinging, and most of them carn 
on the cross-arm an ornamental casting, sym 
bolical of the institution they mark. Ornamen: 
and all wrought-iron parts are finished 
black enamel, baked on to give greater perma 
nence. Those for manufacturing institutions 
tell more of the concern’s human interest story 
than its own signs do, and bear without exce; 
tion the cordial line, “Visitors welcome.” 

The Marietta Kiwanis Club sponsored the 
entire campaign along with their street mark 
ers, and paid for the placques for historica! 
points. Other organizations and individual 
bought those for other places in which the) 
had a particular interest. Fifty-six of thes 
unique placques have been installed in Marietta 
No one can pass them-and not either actual!) 
see Marietta’s points of interest—or hay 
the best chance in the world to see them 

And this begets an unusual appreciation 
the town. Those responsible for the instal! 
tion estimate that the 1927 “volume of bus 
ness” from tourists will equal at least that 
an industry bringing 342 new families to ¢! 
community. That industry is worth whik 
any town. 

The system has now been is use almost a 
year, and actual experience has more thai 
justified the theory that led to the designing 
of the marker system. Marietta is literally fu 
of tourists. Hotels report the best business 
ever; more conventions have sought Marietta; 
gas stations, garages, etc., are busy; and 
the resulting dollars find their way into loca 
channels. In fact, so successful has this pla: 
proved that already Zanesville and Springfield 
Ohio; St. Mary’s, W. Va.; and Ashland, Ky 
are installing similar systems, and many oth 
cities have the plan under consideration. 








ing public. 


while on duty.” 


A resolution 





Traffic Officers Should Be in Uniform 


“Officers of the law, properly uniformed, merit the respect and esteem of the motor- 
But highway patrolmen dressed in plain clothes who spy on motorists and 
make arrests for technical violations of law arouse suspicion and distrust. 
tices are obnoxious and will defeat their ultimate aim—law observance. 


Their pra 
The legislativ: 


and ordinance-making bodies of the various states and communities should sponsor and 
give legal sanction to the principle that all traffic and highway officers shall be in uniform 


adopted at the 1927 convention of the American Automobile Associatior 
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Low-Cost Protection for Public Employees 
Against Death, Illness and Accident 
By John A. Piquet 


ness and accidents is operating satisfac- 

torily in a number of American munici- 
ind merits as much consideration from 

bodies as it has had from private em- 
who in the 


G OUP insurance protection against death, 


insurance must cover all eligible employees. 
The employees may share in the payment of 
the premium (generally about 50 per cent), in 
which event at least 75 per cent of the employees 
must make application for the insurance. 

Volunteer fire de- 














en years have partments, being com- 
its advantages Group Insurance for Municipal posed of members not 
4,000,000 em- Employees spending the major 
in every line The humanitarian and economic ad- portion of their time 
ness. Old-age a of ie ie private for the department. 
pensions have been a employment, are proving to be so great are not eligible for 
e that a much more general extension of 1 ener 
€ recognized responsi- the idea to public employment is believed group or wholesale 1n- 
governing to be desirable. Experience has shown surance, but may ap- 
toward public pe a insurance increases loyalty and ply for regular in- 
emplovees for many efficiency and reduces labor turnover. dividual policies. 
a lv iz In addition to telling what group insur- S60 es ‘vel 
it is only mm ance is, how it works, and what it costs, Employees actively 
the last few years, and discussing its applicability to muni- at work may apply for 
4 hor that group cipal employment, the author points out group insurance with- 
v protection against the legal obstacles which now exist in out medical examina- 
; : = cake many states to the expenditure of muni- ie wih aie limi 
ness and accli- cipal funds for this purpose. Where cities ion and W ithout imit 
s come to the have not the clear right to spend public as to age. For whole- 
front funds for group insurance, a concerted sale insurance, there 
Metropolitan effort to secure such right by general is no medical examina- 
: vacant laws would seem to be a worth-while un- ti a ies oF 
; surance Vole dertaking for the leagues of municipali- m= mm Ue ergs 
in pany, which has had ties. majority of cases, and 
ig extensive experience a modified examina- 
u roup insurance tion for higher 
carrying the group insurance of the amounts of insurance or a smaller participation 
a; public bodies: by employees. 
il ; hatin. cae Mobile, Als. If the employee leaves the public service, his 
City employees City employees life insurance ceases, but he may convert with- 
~y bec ge Boy out medical examination to an equivalent 
Mem Fenn, Pensacola, Fla. amount of individual insurance at rates applic- 
; Department | _ City employees 4 . ; ate 
ys, Board of Education Vicksburg, Miss. able to his attained age, term insurance ex- 
ni S County Co s- i Des. : ithi 
— Seen cepted, and provided he converts within 31 
; days’ time. 
What Group Insurance Is 
= 


life insurance is straight protection 
leath, without cash or loan values. It 
es a total and permanent disability 
for such cases occurring before the 
when the insurance is paid to the 
bled employee in monthly installments. 
life insurance is available for fifty or 
ployees of a common. employer. 
: life insurance is for groups of em- 
umbering between 10 and 49. Only 
‘l-time employees are eligible to ap- 
er form. When the premium is paid 
the employer (municipality), the 








Health and Accident Insurance 

Group protection against illness and accident 
is available to 25 or more employees of a com- 
mon employer, with the same general rules 
applying as in group life insurance. These 
weekly benefits must not exceed two-thirds of 
the employee’s salary, and are for illnesses 
from any cause, and for accidents off the job. 
Benefits covering accidents on the job may be 
offered when state or workmen’s compensation 
is not available. 

The benefits generally run for a maximum of 
13 or 26 weeks, and begin usually on the eighth 
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day of illness. The cost depends on the plan 
selected and on the nature of employment and 
the general character of the group. 

Another form of group protection is acci- 
dental death and dismemberment insurance; it 
pays the face value of the policy for accidental 
death or for injuries on or off the job result- 
ing in loss of both eyes, hands or feet, and half 
the amount for loss of any one of these. 


Cost of a Municipal Group Insurance Plan 

The following program is suggested as adapt- 
able to municipalities: 

Laborers and unskilled employees could re- 
ceive $1,000 life insurance, and $10 weekly 
illness and accident benefits for 13 weeks for 
each sickness. 

General employees could receive $2,000 hfe 
insurance and $15 weekly benefits, and super- 
visory and other officials higher amounts. 

Officials and salaried employees whose pay 
continues during illness should not be offered 
sick benefits. 

Generally speaking, group or wholesale life 
insurance costs about $10 or $15 per year per 
$1,000 of insurance, or about go cents to $1.25 
monthly. The exact rate, of course, depends 
upon the ages of the employee insured and also 
the nature of the occupations. It must be re- 
membered that the age characteristic of a 
municipal group is generally higher than that of 
the average clerical or industrial establish- 
ment, because of the Jower labor turnover. 
Due regard must be also given to the percent- 
age of employees who are firemen or police- 
men, whose occupations are of course haz- 
ardous. 

It will be noticed, therefore, that the rate 
charged on a group of school teachers would 
be considerably less than that charged for a 
group of policemen and firemen. In the con- 
sideration of group insurance by a municipal- 
ity, however, before it is proposed to insure 
any one class of employees, due provision 
should be made that no other class of employees 
will be discriminated against by not including 
them in the general insurance plan. 

Several of the companies are mutual insur- 
ance companies; that is, their policies are par- 
ticipating, and if the claim experience is satis- 
factory, dividends may be declared if and as 
earned, thereby reducing the net cost of the 
group insurance. 


Nursing and Health Service 
Any employee insured under a Metropolitan 
group program who becomes ill or injured and 
lives in any one of 4,000 cities and towns in 
the United States and Canada where the com- 
pany maintains a visiting nurse service. re- 
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ceives bedside nursing care without charge jj 
he wishes it. 

Insured employees also receive from the 
Metropolitan illustrated booklets on health and 
home subjects, covering such topics as “Over- 
weight,” “Care of the Baby,” “Tuberculosis.” 
etc. Some 100 booklets have been prepared, 
covering many important subjects. 


Group Pension Plans and Insured Thrift 

Group annuities for old age, beginning at 
the age of 65, have been worked out for many 
private employers. There is no reason why 
such plans on a guaranteed basis should not 
serve public employees equally well. The city 
may pay the entire premium, or share the cost 
with the employees. 

The Insured Thrift plan enables employees 
desiring to save systematically toward a certain 
goal, say $1,000 within 10 years’ time or by 
the age of 65, to do so surely and painlessly 
through payroll deductions, and with the as- 
surance that should they die or become disabled 
before the $1,000 is saved, the full amount wil! 
nevertheless be paid them or their’ beneficiary. 
This is made possible by a covering amount of 
group life insurance equal to the amount they 
are saving for. Employees may withdraw 
from the plan at any time, receiving never less 
than their contributions. 


Legality of Municipal Expenditures 

Has the municipality a legal right, in the 
absence of special charter provision or general 
state legislation on the particular subject, to 
expend public funds for payment of premiums 
on group life insurance on the lives of its em- 
ployees, and for their benefit? The question, 
of course, is whether such expenditure is for 
a proper and authorized public purpose, having 
in mind the general principle that the powers 
of a municipality are only those specifically 
granted by the legislature and those necessarily 
incident to such specified powers. 

This question was brought to general atten- 
tion by a case in the state of New York where 
the group insurer of a municipality was unable 
to recover premiums due on such a _ policy. 
There have also been opinions rendered by the 
law officers of certain states and municipalities 
indicating doubt of the authority of municipali- 
ties to make such expenditure of funds. 

On the other hand, the courts of New Mexico 
and Tennessee have upheld the right of muni- 
cipalities to purchase group insurance for their 
employees, and in New Jersey and North Caro- 
lina there are specific statutes authorizing such 
expenditures. In some states special charter 
provisions or general municipal statutes may 
be broad enough to permit such expenditures 








HE reconstruction of Tokyo was an 
extremely difficult task when one-half 
of the city was in ruins, and that the 
half comprising the most important commer- 


cial and industrial districts. Some people who 


have questioned me in America have seemed 

fear that Tokyo might encounter the same 
troubles as London after the great fire of 1666, 
and San Francisco after the terrible earthquake 
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The Reconstruction of Tokyo 
By Shinzo Hirano 


Assistant Secretary, Tokyo Institute of Municipal Research 


tem of auxiliary streets from 38 to 74 feet 
wide. These two systems taken together offer 
improved opportunity for future traffic devel- 
opment, projected street-car extension and 
general planning for Greater Tokyo. The 
land adjustment streets are less than 38 feet 
wide, and have been laid out in connection 
with the replanning and subdivision of land. 
Their object is to increase the utility of every 


of 1906; that is to say, 
fokyo might make 
splendid plans that 
would fail owing to 
conflicts between pub- 
lic and individual in- 
terests. 

But almost four 
years have elapsed 
since the great earth- 
quake, and Tokyo has 
already arisen from 
her ashes. The re- 
construction work of 
the city is being car- 
ried out step by step. 
Now let me explain a 
little about the recon- 
struction work. From 
the view of adminis- 
tration, the whole re- 
construction program 





The Editor Bows to the Author 

Dr. Hirano, during his brief stay in 
New York and Boston on a recent Amer- 
ican trip, wrote the accompanying account 
of Tokyo’s lanning program for The 
American City’s readers. .To this task he 
brought a surprising knowledge of city 
planning problems and progress in Amer- 
ica and Europe as well as in Japan; and 
a facility in the use of English which 
enabled him to record with precision and 
accuracy, if not always exactly in the 
accepted phraseology of the Western 
World, the things he had to say. At his 
request, his manuscript has been edited 
somewhat as to diction in a few places, 
but we cannot resist quoting his captivat- 
ing introduction: 

‘*The problem whether the city of Tokyo can 
be on her foot and rehabilitate with new plan is 
watched with a great interest by not only the 
scholars of municipal governments and city plan- 
ners but most of the people of all over the world. 


It was the first question, if Tokyo could be re- 
constructed and how it has been progressing, 


inch of land. The 
total length of streets 
over 38 feet wide is 
888,354 feet. About 
one million tsubo, or 
817 acres, of land will 
be used for streets, 
new parks and canal 
ways. If such a large 
area of land were 
taken by ordinary proc- 
ess of condemnation, 
about 300,000 inhab- 
itants must lose their 
places of living or 
business in the city. 
In order to avoid this 
difficulty, each lot is 
reduced in size from 
ten to fifteen per cent 
and thus the 817 





has been a cooperative 
work of state, pre- 





asked by the people I met in different cities in 
this country where I visited.’’ 


acres becomes: avail- 
able, one-half of it 
without cost to the 








fecture, and city, 
while fundamental policies are directed by the 
reconstruction bureau. 

\What Tokyo did was to put into effect a 
scheme of replanning such as no city in the 
world has ever seen before. To begin with, 
it provides for the laying-out of new streets, 
the widening of those that already exist, the 
building of bridges, the digging of more canals, 
the readjustment of blocks and lots. It also 
provides for the adjustment of water-works, 
sewer systems, drainage, gas plants, tramways, 
the organization of central municipal markets, 
and the enlargement of the park system. 

he new network of streets makes the back- 
bone of the whole plan, and the budget of the 
network costs nearly one-half of the whole ex- 
penditure. This comprises three different kinds 
ol streets: trunk lines, auxiliary streets, and 
land adjustment streets. There are 52 trunk 

75 to 140 feet wide; and a complete sys- 


ines, 75 


city. 

In carrying out this plan smoothly, the gov- 
ernmental authorities prohibited any perma- 
nent building on the old lots until the new net- 
work was settled. On the other hand, it lim- 
ited the term of temporary building to six 
years. The area where the land adjustment 
policy is administered covers almost the whole 
devastated areas, which, for convenience in 
carrying out the plan, are divided into 66 dis- 
tricts. Each district has a commission consist- 
ing of twenty committees elected from the land- 
owners and leaseholders therein. These com 
mittees act in an advisory capacity only, but 
their advices are always accepted. 

To operate the land adjustment, the authori- 
ties consult with each other about the position 
of new lots, and then as to their areas. When 
these matters are settled, an order is issued for 
the removal of owners or tenants. After re- 
moval work is completed, the matter of com- 
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THIS IS A MAP OF A SECTION OF TOKYO AS IT APPEARED 


BEFORE THE EARTHQUAKE 
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AND THIS IS A MAP OF THE SAME SECTION, SHOWING THE 
LAND ADJUSTMENT PLAN NOW BEING CARRIED OUT 
There are sixty-six districts in the complete plan, of which the forty-third 


is here shown 


pensation is cleared up. In order to deal fairly 
in compensation adjustment, the authorities 
have organized a compensation commission. 
This commission passes upon land values, ex- 
penses and damages incident to the removal of 
buildings and the stopping of business, etc., 
which have been appraised by the executive de- 
partment of the bureau of reconstruction, 

To last spring, about eighty-five per cent of 
the position and area of new lots had been 
decided, and orders of removal issued for 
thirty per cent of the new building, about 
twenty per cent of the buildings having already 
been removed to new lots. We expect to com- 
plete this readjustment work in 1929. This 


on buildings 
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undertaking is, as I have said 
already, the foundation of the 
whole reconstruction program. 
and unless it is successfully ac- 
complished, not a single line of 
street can be laid out, widened. 
or paved. As soon as temporary 
buildings have all been removed 
to the new lots, we begin work 
on streets, parks and canals. The 
plan provides for thirteen cana! 
lines, new or reconstructed: 
three large parks and fifty-two 
small parks, or playgrounds 
The three large parks will oc 
cupy 68,000 tsubo, or about «: 
acres; and smaller parks and 
playgrounds, 47,000 tsubo, or 33 
acres. 


Two Difficult Problems of Land 
Adjustment 


Now, there are two difficult 
problems in the execution of this 
plan. In the first place, how 
can the people raise enough 
money to reconstruct their build- 
ings since they lost all that they 
had by fire. The damages were 
so great that insurance com 
panies were not able to pay the 
whole amounts on buildings and 
properties. Losses resulting 
from the suspension of busines: 
after the earthquake and until 
order was restored, also re; 
resent a tremendous sum. More 
over, those located within cer- 
tain districts, or zones, must 
build fireproof constructions. !t 
is, indeed, no easy task for them 
Recognizing this, the Govern 
ment grants a bonus of $25 pe! 
tsubo (or every 6 square ieet 
erected in the compulsory 


tir 


proof districts. Furthermore, the Mayor 
Tokyo, in cooperation with the Department 
Finance, has established a reconstruction build 
ing company modeled upon studies made prin 
cipally by the Tokyo Institute of Municipa! Re- 
search. The object of this company is to build 
and sell standardized fireproof buildings 


allotments, or to lend money to those who are 
willing to erect standardized fireproof bui'c- 


tT 


; 


ings. This company has a capitalization 0! 
$5,000,000 and loans from the Government 
amount to an additional $30,000,000, making 4 
total of $35,000,000. This is, of course, ' 
sufficient to solve the building problem. We 
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more media for monetary circulation. 
e second problem arose in consequence 
e land adjustment having materially de- 
ed the size of every lot. Some lots have 
me too small for adequate buildings in 
with the character of their location 
' the width of the streets upon which they 
In some extreme cases the lots are only 
, or < feet wide, and 10 or 15 feet deep, with 
ie ‘age on a street 150 feet wide. Moreover, 
are scattered among lots much larger. 
Such lots are suitable only for steep tower-like 
Such land cannot be utilized intelli- 
ently for independent building nor can the 
afford such building from the standpoint 
economy, safety, health, or beauty. One 
~edy for the trouble, we think, is the divi- 
ion of blocks into adequate units amalgamat- 
‘ne large and small units, and the erection of 
cooperative buildings. 
Under such a plan, some businesses will of 
necessity be located on the first floor, while 
others, such as barber shops, tailor shops, and 
ofices of various sorts, can just as well occupy 
e on floors above the street level. Those 
who occupy space on higher floors can afford 
larger rooms than those on the ground floor, 
since the cost will be smaller. Such an amal- 
earration of large and small lots with the neces- 
sary cooperation among individual owners, 
offers great difficulties, so great that a law 


‘ no 
lllis 5. 


ct 
ope 


1 


may be passed compelling cooperation where it 


cannot 


be accomplished otherwise. 

he reconstruction budget comprises the fol- 
lowing figures: 

The total amount to be spent during six 
years, or before the end of the fiscal year of 


\ a recent issue of the Daily Science News 
Bulletin, Dr. Haven Metcalf, Senior Path- 
ologist in Charge of the Bureau of Plant 
Industry of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, explains why street trees have such 
a hard life in the modern industrial city: 


“\When one considers what the average strect 
tree is up against, it is really a wonder that we 
ny of them left. As a matter of fact, all 
t we have left are the tough ones, and there 
uch to indicate that in the modern paved city 
most of these will be short-lived. When growing 
inder natural conditions, a tree has unpolluted air, 
| that is not only unpaved and untrodden, but 
soft, and annually enriched by the deposit 
id leaves. You know how black and rich 
soil is in the forest. A street tree, on the 
hand, has its leaves choked by smoke. If 
ubt this, take a leaf from some street tree 
day when there has been no recent rain and 
m your cuff. 
' it is not only the soot in smoke that does 
but the invisible gases and fumes. A recent 
ution to these fumes is the exhaust from 
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1928, is $315,000,000. The National Govern- 
ment is providing about $150,000,000 of this 
amount ; a sum of $6,000,000 is provided by the 
Tokyo prefectural government; and the bal- 
ance comes from the Tokyo municipal govern- 
ment. One-third of the revenue for the whole 
budget is raised by domestic bonds, and the 
remainder will be realized from international 
loans. 

The major expenditure of this budget is for 
street work which involves about half of the 
entire amount. Land adjustment will require 
about a fourth. 

In closing my brief review of reconstruction 
undertakings and achievements in Tokyo, I 
must express our gratitude for the hearty 
sympathy and encouragement given by Amert- 
can and other foreign friends to Tokyo in the 
time of our great disaster, and in our recon- 
struction work. The people of Tokyo are espe- 
cially indebted to Dr. Charles A. Beard. No 
sooner had the awful news of the great earth- 
quake shocked all over the world than Dr. 
Beard telegraphed from New York to Vis- 
count Goto, his friend, then Minister of Home 
Affairs, saying: “Lay out new streets; for- 
bid building within street lines; unify railroad 
stations.” Soon afterwards, he was invited to 
Tokyo to assist in the study of reconstruction 
problems, and came for a short time.* His 
ideas greatly influenced Minister Goto in form- 


ing his plan for the New Tokyo which is now 
being realized. 





* Dr. Beard was in Japan in 1922 as an advisor of 
Viscount Goto, then Mayor of Tokyo, in the inauguration 
of the Tokyo Institute for Municipal Research. At that 


time he made an intensive study of the administration 
of the city. 


Street Trees Should Be Hardy and Smoke-Resistant 


automobiles. Then the street tree is lucky if it 
has nine square feet of soil around it that is not 
paved. The pavement prevents aeration of the 
soil, keeps away water, and above all prevents any 
of the natural food supplied by the decaying 
leaves from returning to the soil. To a less ex- 
tent, yard and park trees suffer from the same 
difficulties. They breathe the same smoke-laden 
air, and, while park and yard are not paved, the 
grass is cut away and the leaves raked up and 
removed, and the soil will usually be found to be 
hard, dry and lacking the necessary foods for 
vigorous tree growth. 

“Street, yard and park trees suffer from many 
specific diseases and also from injuries, but these 
are uninportant compared with the malnutrition 
which results from lack of the natural food sup- 
plied under forest conditions by the falling leaves. 
In the case of park and yard trees, this difficulty 
can be met to some extent by fertilizing the 
ground, but the conditions under which street trees 
live are so severe that the best way to meet the 
problem is to plant only trees that are hardy and 
smoke-resistant. The sycamore is a_ typical 
example of this type and will probably be planted 
increasingly as time goes on.” 
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What Aerial Mapping Has Done for 


_ Syracuse 
An Indispensable Adjunct to Many Departments of the Municipality 


By Nelson F. Pitts, Jr. 


City Engineer, Syracuse, N. Y. 


HEN the city of Syracuse entered into 
a contract in 1926 for airmaps of the 
city and the territories considered for 
immediate and future annexations, the munici- 
pal officials did not fully comprehend the great 
bring. It was 
that 


expense. 


benefits such mapping would 


something comparatively new; something 


might or might not be worth the 
Now they know the worth of the plan. 

In the period since the seventeen sectional 
and the combined mosaic were delivered 


\irmap 


maps 
} 


by the Corporation of 


benefits accruing therefrom have justified, many 
times over, the cost of the completed contract. 


lhe maps have been and are of 





America, the 


inestimable 


value to the various branches of the muni 
government, in ways little considered in s 
instances when the mapping was ordered 
To the Bureau of Engineering, in practic 
all of its eleven divisions, the sectional 
mosaic maps are of especial importance. 
provide a clear and comprehensive view of t! 
entire city, obviously unobtainable by any ot 
method of mapping. They show accurately 
data upon which are based many of the var 
municipal improvements and the general 
ress program under the jurisdiction o 
Bureau. The maps present at once not o1 
composite view of the entire municipality 
unobstructed vista, thro 


T 
' 
> 
A 


environs, but an 


AIR VIEW OF ERIE THOROUGHFARE IMPROVEMENT WEST OF WARREN STREET, SYRACUSE 
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tional maps, drawn on a scale of 600 
an inch. The value of such visible in- 
on is obvious. 


Sewers, Water-Supply and Street Improvements 
instance, when sewers are to be installed 
ewly developed territory, a glance at the 
1al map of the district in question shows 

e and accurately where there is the most 

juilding and points to the streets first in 

f the improvement. Of course this could 

ne through personal inspection by the 

i's engineers, but the time and the labor 

cause of the use of these maps are 
factors in hastening construction. This 
also to the development of paving, 

ind like systems. 
anning for sites for the new water- 
reservoirs, the maps have given a ser- 
it could not have been obtained in any 
way. With the entire terrain pictured, it 
easier to consider possible locations. 

he city’s program of street widening, 

and general improvement for the year— 
as been exceptionally extensive—the 
ive been and are invaluable. They pro- 
in accurate and concise foundation for 





CITY 


W OF ERIE THOROUGHFARE IMPROVEMENT EAST OF CLINTON STREET, 
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the necessary engineering study, thereby elimi- 
nating a part of the ground survey work pre- 
viously required. And when a bureau of engi- 
neering is working under high pressure, time 
is a great factor. These maps save time and 
therefore trouble and extra labor 

Particularly effective have been the maps in 
consideration of construction of 
sewers to lessen the hazards of 
lower-lying which ex- 
tremely serious at times. Both the Intercept- 
ing Sewer Board, created by act of the New 
York State Legislature to handle the problem, 
and the Bureau of found 
the worth of the maps in making their plans 
for construction. : 
the zones affected has afforded a comprehensive 
foundation for the work that has been 
being done. 


storm-water 
floc ds in the 


sections, have been 


Engineering, have 
The clear picturization of 


ind is 


Park Extensions and City Planning 
To the Planning, Parks and Recreation Com- 
mission these 
showing at a glance what zoning changes and 
planning improvements will insure the greatest 
benefits in the development of the not 
only in beautification, but in mercantile, in- 


maps are likewise invaluable, 


city ‘. 


SYRACUSE 
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dustrial and residential betterment. For park 
extension programs and for additional park 
projects, the maps are of incalculable worth. 

In planning for annexations and the conse- 
quent and necessary improvements therein, each 
department, bureau and branch of the munic- 
ipal government, directly or indirectly con- 
nected with such expansion of territory, has 
found the sectional maps valuable—to an ex- 
tent perhaps not yet fully realized. Without 
them, new water, sewer, paving and other con- 
comitant systems could not have béen and 
could never be so well defined and wisely 
planned. 


Assessing Property for Taxation 

The Board of Assessors finds these pictorial 
surveys of great assistance in various ways. 
For instance, property which may have been 
inadvertently passed by in figuring assessments 
is located on the sectional maps and properly 
assessed. The resulting income reduces the 
original cost of the mapping in no small de- 
gree. 

Various other branches of the municipal gov- 
ernment have profited largely from the maps in 
instances too numerous to mention. The veriest 
layman can easily visualize how great the value, 
how important the use, of aerial maps as a 
constructive factor in municipal development. 


From Mules to Motors 

When the state of New York declared, in 
December, 1917, and in January, 1918, the 
abandonment of the Erie and Oswego Canals, 
both running through the very heart of the 
business sections of the city, a problem arose: 
What was to be done with the canals and with 
the abutting lands? 

The story of the passing of Clinton’s “Big 
Ditch,” or Clinton’s “Folly,” as the Erie Canal 
was derisively called by skeptics of the plan of 
wedding the waters of the Hudson River at 
Albany with those of Lake Erie at Buffalo, is 
a romance of progress for another story. 
“From Mules to Motors” it might be called. 
There is no space for it here. 

Syracuse acquired about 5 miles of the Erie 
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Canal lands and about 2% miles of the Oswegy 
lands and prepared to build, on the filled-ip 
waterways, broad thoroughfares from the 
eastern to the western city line, over the Erie 
and from the center of the city to the northery 
city line, over the Oswego. The work was 
started and has been carried on as rapidly 
as is consistent with the best of workmanship, 
material and results. Where once sluggish, re- 
luctant mules and weary horses slowly drew 
heavy, awkward canal-boats and the “packets” 
of olden days, now is heard, day and night. 
the steady hum, throb and snort of modern 
motor vehicles. It is a remarkable transforma- 
tion. 

How much better the work has been done, 
with how much more engineering accuracy and 
with how much more speed because of the use 
of the airmaps cannot now be fully estimated. 
The work is not finished, but it is progressing 
rapidly, the more so because of the maps. The 
filling-in of the canal prism is now 95 per cent 
complete, and a permanent, smooth, level pave- 
ment is being built, 56 feet wide, through the 
very heart of the city. On the Oswego Canal 
lands virtually the same conditions exist, save 
that one portion has been set aside and on it 
has been erected a modern and commodious 
public market. 

The Bureau of Engineering lays much stress 
upon the importance of airmaps in the steady 
and progressive development of these broad 
thoroughfares built over the beds of the aban- 
doned canals. When one can see the entire 
terrain, unobstructed by buildings, curves and 
other tangible, material construction, one can 
more easily and practically plan for the best 
solution of the problems involved. The airmaps 
have provided this composite, comprehensive, 
clear view. 

Airmaps, Syracuse finds, are necessary. 
They fully justify the cost. The experience of 
the various bureaus and boards of the Syracuse 
government, since the aerial survey was com- 
pleted and the large maps made easily acces- 
sible, are concrete evidence of the practical 
value of mapping municipalities from the air. 


Osaka, Japan, Plans to Spend $90,500,000 on Rapid Transit 


in Osaka has been approved by the Ministry 

of Railways of Japan, according to announce- 
ment just made by the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce. The information was conveyed by the 
Assistant American Commercial Attache at Tokyo, 
J. V. Ehlers. 

The full text of the announcement, as pub- 
lished in the United States Daily of July 11, 1927, 
follows: ; : 

“The plan is said to involve an ultimate expendi- 
ture of 162,000,000 yen (approximately $90,- 


C ‘Osaka has bee of a rapid-transit system 


500,000). ; 

“The projected line is 33.65 miles long, ©! 
which 13.07 miles will be underground and 20.58 
miles elevated. It will be of wide gage and oper- 
ate on the third rail system at an average speed 0! 
25 miles per hour, with a maximum speed of 4 
miles per hour. The work will start in 1929 and 
will be finished in 1936. 

“Bonds will be sold to provide the necessary 
funds, but it has not been decided whether these 
will be floated in Japan or abroad. The project 
consists of four distinct lines.” 
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Carbon Monoxide Menaces 


Life and Health 


By Thomas D. Wood, M. D., and Ethel M. Hendriksen 
OQ: a chilly night in early spring, a young 






oxidation of the gas. When gas stoves are 
used, flues should be provided for them, and 
in addition, some windows should always be 
kept open, preferably at the top. Gas expands 
im a warm room and rises. It is dismissed 
more quickly at a high outlet. 

Kitchens, as well as other rooms, are more 
scientifically ventilated if a small outlet is pro- 
vided in the highest 
part of the wall opposite 


couple, engaged to be married, were 
driving on a deserted highway in their 
enclosed automobile. They stopped the car, 
owing the engine to idle. When found 
me hours later both were dead—their hands 
sped. There were no signs of foul play nor 
ntentional suicide. Ignorance of the danger 
enclosing them- 
selves in an automo- 





with the motor 
running was the cause 
these untimely 
deaths. Carbon mon- 
xide, a deadly 
sonous gas, is 
lways present, in 
.rying degree, 
wherever automobiles 
ire running. An idl- 

motor produces 
e carbon monoxide 
than one running 
inder aload. The best 






A Rapidly Increasing Menace De- 
manding Attention by Public 
Health Departments 


Not the least important function of 
health agencies is to educate the public 
as to dangers to individual health not 
controllable by law. Important among 
these is the widespread and rapidly grow- 
ing menace of carbor-monoxide poison- 
ing from automobiles, gas heaters and 
other causes. 

The authors of the accompanying ar- 
ticle are, respectively, Professor of Health 
Education, Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University, and Former Executive Secre- 


the windows and lead- 
ing up through the 
walls to the roof. 
Such outlets should 
have dampers in order 
to close them when 
the ‘room is not heated. 
With windows opened 
slightly at the tops 
and with an _ outlet 
near the ceiling in 
every room, satisfac- 
tory ventilation is in- 


tary, Tuberculosis and Public Health As- sured. 

—.. of naa and Monroe Bathroom gas heat- 
ounty, New York. s are c : » 
Ozone has been advocated to dissipate a ey . ong ee 

the fumes of carbon-monoxide and thus unless the bathroom 

render them harmless. Scientists are of is well ventilated. 
the opinion that this belief is a fallacy Ceiling outlets for 


precaution against this 
deadly gas is plenty 
fresh air in prop- 

ventilated auto- 
biles and garages. 


tors should never and that the chief reliance should be overheated and odor- 

lowed to idle anne place on adequate ventilation. This ar- ha dinen oir aut canis 
ticle describes the ventilation necessary . pri a 

to guard against carbon-monoxide poison- larly desirable for 

| he running of auto- ing. bathraoms. It is wis- 


A valuable book by Dr. Wood and Mrs. 
Hendriksen, “Ventilation and Health— 
The New Hygiene of Fresh Air” was re- 
viewed in The American City for June, 
1927, page 857. 


mobile engines in 
ed garages is the 

t frequent cause of 

accidents from 
bon monoxide 
isoning. Garage 
employes are subject to this danger, but usually 
e aware of the risk they take and in con- 
ience protect themselves better than the 
ers of the private garages. 

‘hile deaths from carbon monoxide among 
mien are more common, due to the careless 
handling of automobiles and to industrial acci- 

women meet as definite dangers from 
‘arbon monoxide in the home. 
‘urning down the flame under her gas- 
oven, a housewife left the kitchen. When 
returned she was overcome by the fumes 
rbon monoxide, caused by the incomplete 


est to turn off the gas 
heater before getting 
into the bath. 

Defective furnaces 
are sources of danger 
fromcarbon-monoxide 
poisoning. All furnaces and gas appliances 
should be inspected regularly by an expert to 
determine the safety of their condition. 

The use of gas in cold weather is some- 
times dangerous because gas freezes at a cer- 
tain low temperature. Two men went to bed 
andstousigep’on a cold night with a gas heater 
burning. The gas froze during the night and 
extinguished the flame. Later it thawed and 
allowed the gas to flow again, asphyxiating the 
two sleepers. Never go to sleep in a room 
where gas is burning, is an invariable rule to 
follow. 
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Carbon monoxide is the more treacherous 
because it is odorless, tasteless and invisible. 
It sometimes occurs, however, in company with 
other gases which do have odors. Any odor 
of gas should be a signal of danger. 

Unfortunately, the sense of smell serves one 
only upon first entering a room from the out- 
door air. After we become accustomed to the 
air of a room we no longer notice odors. Oc- 
casionally someone will come into a room from 
outdoors and exclaim, “What an odor of gas 
you have in this room! Where does it come 
from?” 

“Why, we haven’t noticed it,” will be the 
invariable reply of those in the room. The 
deadly poisonous gas gets in its work before 
its victims are aware of its presence. 


Startling Increase in Fatalities from 
Carbon-Monoxide Poisoning 

The increase in the number of fatalities due 
to carbon-monoxide poisoning is startling. A 
total of 788 persons in New York City sacri- 
ficed their lives last year, needlessly, through 
their own carelessness or that of others. This 
is an increase of 40 per cent in two years. This 
increase is said to be general throughout the 
country and is due to the more extended use 
of coal and petroleum products, particularly 
of gasoline for automobiles. 

Many cases of mild poisoning occur from 
carbon monoxide. The “carbon-monoxide head- 
ache” is a common complaint among garage 
employees. Some persons suffer from “car- 
bon-monoxide headache” upon return from a 
long automobile ride in a closed car. Those 
who sit in rooms heated by gas invariably com- 
plain of headache. 

A young woman who suffered from period- 
ic headaches so severe that she had fre- 
quently to be absent from her work, was given 
a number of tests of various kinds. Her eyes 
were examined and she was asked to abstain 
from various kinds of food. Finally, just as 
she was about to enter a hospital to receive 
a complete metabolic test, it was discovered 
that all winter she had been occupying an of- 
fice heated by gas. The windows were of such 
a type that they could not be opened without 
a draft. 

It took this young woman several months 
to recover completely from these headaches, 
even after she moved to another office. Some 
studies are now being made of the possible ex- 
tent of damage to the nervous system of long 
exposure to the fumes of carbon monoxide. 

The variety of dangers from this deadly 
poison seems to have no end. Poisoning some- 


times occurs in a mild form from the most 
unexpected sources. 
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Some tests made of carbon-monoxide poi- 
soning among smokers show that inhalers are 
taking a risk. Mild cases of poisoning were 
found among them, pipe smokers showing a 
higher percentage of carbon monoxide in the 
blood than users of smoking tobacco in other 
forms. 


Shorter Shifts Recommended for Traffic 
Officers 

Traffic policemen recently have been found 
to suffer from mild carbon-monoxide poison- 
ing where they are exposed for several hours 
at a time to congested automobile traffic. 
Shorter shifts for traffic officers are recom- 
mended, and the possible transference of of- 
ficers from time to time to less busy sections. 

Pedestrians on a crowded thoroughfare are 
not without risk from carbon-monoxide poison- 
ing. In waiting for traffic to pass it would be 
wise for pedestrians to stand back from the 
curb. Our cities may face the necessity for a 
complete division of motor and pedestrian 
traffic for the sake of health as well as safety. 


Automobile exhaust should be reduced to a 
minimum by stopping the motor when the car 
is standing for more than two or three minutes. 
One sometimes sees little children playing 
around a driveway where delivery trucks enter 
and stand with motors idling. Children, as 
well as adults, should keep away from auto- 
mobile exhausts. But children are particu- 
larly susceptible to carbon-monoxide poisoning. 
They are more quickly overcome. 


Carbon monoxide in the human body 
possesses a greater power than oxygen for 
combining with the hemoglobin of the blood. 
Oxygen, therefore, is driven out of the blood 
and carbon monoxide takes its place. When 
30 per cent of the hemoglobin is rendered in- 
capable of its life-giving function, then the 
symptoms of poisoning appear. 

The first symptoms of poisoning are a feel- 
ing of tightness across the forehead, blood 
rushing to the surface of the body, and 4 
throbbing headache. As the poisoning con- 
tinues, a sensation of extreme fatigue is experi- 
enced, accompanied by weakness and dizziness. 
Nausea and vomiting may take place. There 
is a loss of muscular control, accompanied by 
increased pulse and respiration rates until 
finally collapse and coma occur. 


Curiously enough, these symptoms may not 
become manifest while the person is sitting 
quietly at work, but may appear upon exercise. 
Muscular activity increases and accentuates 
the symptoms. In the treatment of the con- 
dition, the first rule is to prevent exercise. 
Carry the patient into the open air, keeping 
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extremities warm by use of blankets and 
hot water bottles. 


Value of Inhalation Apparatus and Oxygen- 
Carbon Dioxide Tanks 
he inhalation of oxygen-carbon dioxide is 
most satisfactory method of dealing with 
ms of carbon-monoxide poisoning. The 
halation technic is recommended for use in 
iid cases of gassing as a method of relieving 
symptoms of headache, nausea and the like, 
juite as much as for use in resuscitation. In- 
halation apparatus and oxygen-carbon dioxide 
tanks should be a part of the equipment of 
every health center as well as of hospitals, 
garages and large industrial plants. It should 
be sent for at once and a physician or nurse 
should be summoned to administer the treat- 
ment. 
During 
should be 


the period of recovery the patient 
kept in a cool, well-ventilated room. 
Care should be taken not to use gas appliances 
which will produce any of the fumes from 
which his sickness occurred. Hospital care is 
usually advisable, 

Proper Ventilation an Important Safeguard 
\entilation is the principal means of pre- 
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venting carbon-monoxide poisoning. In_ in- 
dustries liable to carbon-monoxide fumes in 
the process of manufacture, in mines and in 
vehicular tunnels special ventilation equipment 
is necessary; but for the average domestic 
purpose with which this article deals, window 
ventilation is sufficient but must be properly 
managed. Manufactured ozone should not be 
depended upon to dissipate carbon-monoxide 
fumes. 

Increased attention to proper ventilation of 
all rooms used for domestic, educational, in- 
dustrial or commercial purposes will provide 
the means of greatly reducing the mortality 
from carbon-monoxide poisoning and at the 
same time will improve the health of the occu- 
pants of these places. Overheating even in a 
slight degree impairs the tissues of the body, 
making it susceptible to poisons of whatever 
kind. We cannot live indoors safely in air 
that is warmer than 68 degrees F. For the 
best health we need a constant supply of fresh, 
gently moving outdoor air. 

Ventilation is one of the newer applied 
sciences and its contribution to the prevention 
of such a condition as carbon-monoxide poi- 
soning is simply one vital example of what it 
has to offer to the welfare of mankind. 


Creating the Silent Street-Car 


N two widely separated communities, outstand- 
ing attempts are being made by the traction 
companies to effect a large reduction in the 
amount of noise made by street cars. The more 
recent experiment has taken place in Springfield, 
Mass., where a car combining several more or less 
novel features was recently put on the rails. The 


lriving motors, instead of being directly on the 


axles, are mounted in the truck frames, thus pro- 
iding them with spring support and correspond- 
ngly reducing the amount of pounding over cross- 
ings, switches and other special track, low joints 
and rough track generally. Power is transmitted 


tron 


motor to axle by worm-drive, which is the 
novelty in street-car design represented by 
he new car. The axle contains a differential, to 
which feature is attributed a remarkable smooth- 
ind quietness around curves. Tapered roller 
ings are used between wheel and axle. Brakes 
the internal expanding type, such as have been 
loped for busses, are used, and have proved 
very effective both for quietness and quick 
ng. The Electric Railway Journal of April 
“Noise of operation was limited to the 
produced by the wheel flanges in grooved 
he trolley wheel and motor armatures. Gear 
noise was absent and brakes were entirely silent. 
if xpected that even greater quietness will be 
| by the use of rubber pads on the wheel 
The light weight of the motors and the 
e use of duralumin in the body are the 


" leatures that have kept the weight down to 
<),40\) pounds, 


er 


For several years the Twin City Rapid Transit 
Company, controlling street-railway operations in 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, Minn., has been trying 
out a light-weight “noiseless” car which has greatly 
reduced noise as compared with the older types on 
that system. Light-weight motors, roller bearings 
and automobile-type brakes have been utilized, but 
the usual direct drive has been employed. Duralumin 
enters into the construction to a considerable ex- 
tent; and although the car will seat 50 passengers, 
its total weight is only about 25,000 pounds, where- 
as the olders cars weigh from 40,000 to 50,000 
pounds. Six experimental cars, weighing still less 
by 1,000 pounds each have been in use on the system 
and have given such satisfaction that twenty-five 
more of the type described above are to be con- 
structed for its use, and three other cities—Nash- 
ville and Chattanooga, Tenn., and Evansville, Ind. 
—have ordered a total of thirty-three. 

Besides the two experiments on the part of 
street-railway companies noted above, the municigal 
tramways of Bradford, England, are also trying 
out a car designed for quiet operation, and consti- 
tuting quite a departure from the regulation double- 
deckers. The new car, as described in the Electric 
Railway Journal for May 7, is single-deck with 
center doors and is equipped for relatively high 
speed. There are two motors, of lighter weight 


than in usual British practice; each is spring- 


suspended from the underframe of the car and 
drives the farther axle of one truck through a 
flexible propeller shaft and worm gear. 
reduction in noise is reported. 


A marked 
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Real Estate Subdivisions and Drainage 
By L. K. Sherman 


President, Randolph-Perkins Company, Chicago; Past President, U. S. Housing Corporation 


HIS article might be entitled “The Crime 

of Selling Under-Water Lots.” In 

numerous real estate subdivisions there 
are lots so platted that they cross the path of 
natural watercourses. During the summer 
months and sometimes over a period of two or 
three years there is little or no water passing 
over the land. Everything looks lovely. The 
prospective lot buyer who may be a trifle skep- 
tical is assured that “when sewers are built it 
will take care of all that.” Yes, sometimes it 
will, and sometimes it won’t. We have seen 
many cases where the water came in through 
the basement windows on one side of the house 
and flowed majestically out of the opposite 
side. 

The real estate man under the 


capacity of a sewer, as aforesaid, then locate 
an alley or the rear line of abutting lots along 
the center line of the stream or a center line 
to which the stream may be readily moved. 

It is neither necessary nor economical to 
violate either of the foregoing rules, and yet 
they are now violated in thousands of places 
and the mistake is being repeated every day 

Some of the advantages of making land sub- 
divisions to conform to the rules for natura! 
drainage would be: 

(a) Lots would not be bisected by storm- 
water channels. 

(b) The front part of the lots on which the 
house stands would secure better drainage. 

(c) When storm-water sewers were in- 





law owns title to the low land 
and even the bed of the water- 
course. He does not want to 
throw any of the land away, good 
or bad, even though it is legally 
subject to the easement of the 
natural flow of the storm water 
and even though nature floods the 
lots without reference to any law 
save that propounded by the late 
Sir Isaac Newton. 

Now the point I wish to make is 
this: It is not necessary for the 
real estate man to throw any of 









































his subdivision land away or even 
to confine his lot-selling to the month of August 
when the land is dry. With a proper location 
of lots, streets and parkways, none of the 
future property need be subject to damage, and 
a small watercourse may be an asset instead of 
a liability. In any event, proper subdividing 
with reference to drainage will prevent a lot 
of grief for posterity. 


Two Simple Fundamental Principles 

I would set forth two simple fundamental 
principles to be followed in the case of pro- 
posed land subdivisions occupied by permanent 
or intermittent streams or watercourses: 

First, when the maximum possible storm- 
water flowage is such that it may be conveyed 
through a sewer not exceeding three to five 
feet in diameter, then locate a street on the line 
of the watercourse or a street on a line to which 
the watercourse may be readily moved. 

Second, when the maximum possible storm- 
water flow of the stream is in excess of the 
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Posse ee 
PRESENT PLAN OF A SUBDIVISION IN WHICH 
LOTS HAVE BEEN LAID OUT WITHOUT REFER 
ENCE TO THE EXISTENCE OF A CREEK WHICH 

DRAINS 15,000 ACRES 
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there would be a practicable right-of- 
within the public streets, thus avoiding 
mnation proceedings for occupying pri- 
roperty, or expensive detour sewers in 
cuts. 

accompanying plat (Present Plan) illus- 
. the point in question. The lots have been 
ut crossing a creek without reference to 
<istence. The creek is almost dry in the 
time and, if it had a small drainage 
t might be diverted into storm sewers lo- 
in the adjacent streets. However, this 
ilar creek drains about 15,000 acres and 
e of heavy rains discharges nearly 1,000 
feet of water per second. With the flat 
ie. which is all that is available, this flow- 
would require the equivalent of a storm 
; or covered conduit 10 feet high and 20 
feet wide. The cost of such a structure, 
charged against the land benefited, is beyond 
the possibility of consideration. The creek 

nust remain an open waterway. 

proper subdivision pro- 
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Advantage of Dedicating the Relocated Creek 
and Land for a Small Park 


Maybe the thrifty realtor will look askance 
at this public donation of right-of-way for the 
creek, a number of lots which have been 
trimmed, and two parcels along the creek turned 
into a public park in his honor. Let us look 
into this and set up a few figures in deadly 
parallel columns. 


Present Plan Suggested Plan 

Total area of subdivision 

(blocks A-W) acres 117 
Acreage in 

wide 7.6 acres 7.0 acres 
Acreage in parks 0 acres 1.5 acres 
Bridges 2 4 
Platted lot frontage 26,700 lin. ft. 24,100 lin. ft. 
Frontage of lots cutting creek 3,200 lin. ft. 0 lin. ft. 
Net lot frontage........... 23,500 lin. ft. 24,100 lin. ft. 


acres 


The suggested plan which conforms to drain 
age has more real lot frontage for the realtor 
to sell than does the present plan. In only one 
respect has the present plan an advantage for 
the lot seller, that is, the possibility of getting 





in this situation would 
first, to adopt a right-of- 
for either the existing or a 
ened and straightened chan- 
the creek; second, to lo- 
the adjacent lots and street 
nformity to the right-of- 
Roadways on either side 
the creek would furnish ac- 
; for attractive lot frontage; 
he other hand, if maximum 
ity per square foot of land 
desired, the rear of the lots 
id be placed on the creek. 
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ere are many ways of sub- 
ng so that the streets and lots conform to 
nage essentials. To illustrate the point in 
tion, we have replatted this same subdivi- 
\ new right-of-way for the creek has 
ledicated in the low lands so that there 
ter run-off and less irregular cutting-up 
the lots. In this new layout we have also 
in mind several local conditions, as 


The curved and diagonal streets along 
reek must merge as directly as possible 
the adjacent rectangular system to the 
ind west. 

Alleys are demanded here, and we agree 

h them on this point. 


In any layout of lots the low-lying prop- 
must be filled to about elevation 40. 
vation from the deepened channel in the 
right-of-way will furnish a part of such 
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SUGGESTED PLAN FOR REPLATTING THE SUB- 

DIVISION SHOWN ON PAGE 360, MAKING IT CON- 

FORM TO DRAINAGE AND SECURING MORE 
SALABLE LOT FRONTAGE 
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some misguided optimists to buy those 3,200 
feet of lots in the water. 

From the standpoint of the municipality it is 
even more important that the subdivider dedi- 
cate right-of-way for surface-water channels 
or storm sewers. Unless this is done, there 
will inevitably arise, when future drainage im- 
provements are proposed, claims for expensive 
right-of-way, claims for damage to remainder 
by taking portions of lots, or unnecessary added 
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costs to the municipality for construction of 
storm-water drains over routes that are unsyit- 
able for this purpose. 

The public officials who have charge of the 
approval of subdivisions can render the tax. 
payers of their communities a valuable service 
by rejecting plats which interfere with the 
essential requirements for drainage, and which 
do not provide right-of-way for natural storm. 
water channels and conduits. 


Long Winding Strips of Open Land Essential to 


Prevent Depreciation 


of Real Estate Values 


in Metropolitan Areas 


A Letter to the Editor of THe American Crry from the President of the 
American Society of Landscape Architects 


SHOULD like to hazard an opinion re- 
| garding one of the new problems which 

I think the planners of cities will be 
forced to consider during the coming decades. 
By that time it is to be hoped the accommoda- 
tion of vehicular transportation will have be- 
come pretty much a commonplace. Architec- 
tural excellence undoubtedly will be more gen- 
eral then, and better living and working con- 
ditions may be expected to be brought about. 
Standardization of these desirable things 
however, will tend inevitably to create uni- 
formity which upon a vast scale will become 
in itself objectionable. 

By objectionable uniformity I mean some- 
thing more than that which merely bores. I 
mean a uniformity which becomes actively op- 
pressive when repeated endlessly mile aftet 
mile, no matter how complete or how attrac- 
tive the objects may be in themselves. We 
see beginnings of depressing uniformity of 
excellent things in the central portion of the 
city of New York, and of less excellent things 
in the Everett-Chelsea-Somerville districts of 
Boston. We need to be anxious about these 
depressing uniformities, because they hurt the 
pleasantness of cities and to that extent threaten 
the continued earning power of the vast sums 
of money invested in great metropolitan re- 
gions, and they hurt the spirit of men. 

The era is passing when a great city can 
hold out unique attractions of a compelling 
kind to the dweller in country districts. There 
was a time when great cities were maintained 
in spite of heavy death-rates by the incoming 
from villages and farms of families and work- 
ers who sought the city on account of its novel- 
ties, shelter, culture, entertainments, and its 
opportunities for social intercourse and em- 


ployment. Today that situation is slowly tend- 
ing to reverse. The urge from the great cities 
toward the suburbs and toward the villages 
is becoming stronger with the development of 
cheap transportation, with the growth of large 
isolated industrial plants, with the general pro 
vision of schools and hospitals, and with the 
facilities for ready construction of homes 
equipped with “modern improvements” oi 
extraordinary completeness. Opportunities for 
recreation in natural surroundings are also 
acting as a strong urge toward the towns. 
Parks have been built in cities to provide 
an opportunity to enjoy recreation in rural 
surroundings. However, parks in great metro- 
politan cities are gradually assuming a new and 
exceedingly valuable role quite aside from 
recreation spaces. The mere existence of areas 
of open ground covered with trees and grass 
is becoming an enormous asset in breaking up 
the monotony of great city areas. In most of 
our metropolitan regions strips of vacant pri 
vate land still remain between the smaller in 
tegral cities and towns and give these centers 
sufficient local separation to save their individ- 
uality from complete eclipse in the great fabric 
of buildings and streets. When town after 
town becomes closely knitted to its neighbor, 
as for example the Dorchester-Roxbury dis- 
trict of Boston and the Brooklyn region of 
Greater New York, the entity of villages and 
towns becomes lost. The resulting monoto- 


nous repetition of street upon street and build 
ing upon building appalls the human spirit and 
cannot be adequately ameliorated by perfec- 
tion of transportation, by excellence of archi- 
tecture, by street trees or by perfect housing 
and attractive employment; for each of these 
good things tends toward its own repetition. 
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ink the time is fast approaching when 
Jitan regions must include in their 
of expense, moneys for the mainte- 


nance of large areas of open ground distributed 


come accustomed to 


open spaces required 


strips or winding bands throughout 

puilt-up area to relieve monotony of this 

|, quite aside from the recreational value 
the ground or 
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sums are being spent constantly in private 
enterprises for the mere embellishment of of- 
fice buildings, stores, factories and residences, 
namely, to secure attractive appearance. In 
our times not to secure attractive appearance in 
great private undertakings means the risk of 
jeopardizing all the money invested. Mere 

structural strength, 





landscapes con- 
in such strips 
ossess. We have 
‘ome accustomed to 
appropriations 
metropolitan thor- 
fares. I think we 
destined to be- 


xpenditures as great 

greater for the 
icquisition of these 
tion space. 
safeguard metro- pa 
litan areas from de- 





The Pull of the City on the Country 
is Slowly Tending to Reverse 


In this letter Mr. Shurtleff points out 
the facts that the era is passing when a 
great city can hold out unique attractions 
of a compelling kind to the dweller in with in our great 
country districts; that city congestion 
and monotony not only hurt the spirit of 
men but threaten the earning power of 
vast sums of money; and that parks in 
metropolitan regions are gradually as- 
suming a new and exceedingly valuable 
role, quite aside from their use as recrea- 


convenience, comfort, 
are not enough to 
meet the approval of 
the public of our day. 

The same approval 
must be reckoned 


metropolitan areas. 
Mere_ convenience 
of transportation, 
beauty of buildings, 
excellence of light 
and air conditions, 
absence of con- 








preciation in value 


hrough an intolerable increase in monotony 


resulting from too continuous up-building. 

In coming years I think planners will de- 
vote much time to the mapping and classifica- 
tion of vacant lands on the outskirts of cities 
ind towns which are being absorbed into me- 


tropolitan districts, to decide what land should 


be saved for permanent strips or bands of 


pen ground, its extent, its relation to the 
topography of hills and stream courses and 
lowlands, its contact with adjacent boundary 
streets and transportation routes, and its most 
favorable time for acquisition. Evidently 
these strips must be wider or nearer together 
n cities which lack varied topography than 
in those whose sites are naturally diversified. 

[he purpose of these costly public acquisi- 
tions will be the same as that for which vaster 


fusion in building 
heights and uses, op- 
portunities for amusement, recreation and em- 
ployment will not be enough to satisfy the man 
who is enmeshed too completely by walls and 
streets. He will demand freedom from depress- 
ing monotony of that kind in this great fabric 
or he will go where he can find it so readily 
and so cheaply in the small city or town whose 
call to him becomes steadily clearer. 

Our metropolitan areas need the most in- 
telligent study and watchfulness that men can 
apply to them to prevent this call from be- 
coming destructive in its consequences either 
to the great treasure of money and culture 
which they contain or to the human beings, 
counted by millions, who depend upon the city 
for the environment of body and spirit. 


ARTHUR A. SHURTLEFF, 
Boston, Mass. 
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Every Toll Bridge Should Ultimately Become Public Property 


IGHWAY funds of some states are not sufficient to meet the increased demand for new 
and better bridges. Private persons and companies are being given unlimited franchises 
to build new bridges and charge tolls for the use thereof. The public is faced with a 
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real danger that strategic points on main traveled highways will be monopolized indefinitely by 
| bridges. Whenever toll bridges are necessary, they should be financed from public bond 
ies and should remain as toll bridges only so long as may be necessary to defray the costs 
mprovement, whereupon they should be free to all. If needed bridges cannot be built with 
lic funds, the right to build and operate toll bridges should be granted to private parties 
pn the condition that the toll charges be reasonable and the franchises continue only for such 
iods as will provide a fair return on investments, whereupon the bridges shall become public 
property and free to all. 


—A resolution adopted by the 1927 convention of the American Automobile Association. 
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How the Little City of Ojai Achieved 


Architectural Distinction 
By Arthur J. Secor 


President, The Toledo Museum of Art 


NLY a few years ago the business sec- 

tion of Ojai, Calif., was commonplace 

and dull in appearance and as utterly 
lacking in distinction as the center of many 
another American village of that time, and 
this. But today, Ojai abounds with beauty 
of a quality and kind which make it one of 
the most harmonious expressions of the pic- 
turesque to be found in American communi- 
Where the hodge-podge of stores of all 
sizes and heights stood, there now stands the 
row of village-center shops of Spanish archi- 
tecture shown in the lower illustration. The 
application of the arcaded sidewalk plan in 
this central unit of a new town scheme, estab- 
lished an architectural unity which has been 
kept throughout. 

Directly across the street from the row of 
shops is the civic center, completely enclosed 
by an adobe wall which repeats and accentuates 
the Spanish arch motif. The wide entrances, 


ties. 


one of which is shown at the right of the photo- 
graph, give access to a recreational area with 
a grove of giant live-oaks, with tennis courts, 
children’s playgrounds, and a spacious club- 





ai 





MAIN STREET, OJAI, BEFORE AND AFTER IMPROVEMENT 


house. Not far away, a campanile stands 
gracefully silhouetted against the sky. This 
the visitor is surprised to learn, is the towe; 
of the Post Office—one of the most quaintly 
beautiful buildings of its kind in the country 
Facing it is a hotel of almost equally excellen: 
Spanish architecture, while down the street js 
to be found a Roman Catholic church which 

a replica of an early California mission. 

Whence came the impetus for so much arc! 
tectural distinction? It is a question whic! 
might well be asked by anyone interested ;; 
the civic salvation of his own town, Ojai owe 
her transformation to the esthetic ideals and 
to the enterprise of one man, a man of wealth 
whose genious for creating and perpetuating 
beauty is his own enduring monument in Oja 
and elsewhere. He was Edward Drummond 
Libbey, who died recently, leaving among other 
bequests, a large endowment to the Toledo 
Art Museum. Mr. Libbey, a winter visitor 1 
the Ojai valley, was charmed by the natura 
beauty of the section, and the fitness of per 
petuating these along with local historica 
traditions. He conceived a new city somewhat 
after the fashion of an old, fan 
ciful “castle in Spain,” but true: 
to the local type of building and 
modeled somewhat more along 
the lines of a rural village in the 
south of Spain. He set about 
giving his dream reality, and the 
renaissance of the town, includ 
ing its re-christening, came about 
through his cooperation with lo- 
cal merchants and other business 
interests. 

Ojai is now an incorporated 
city of about 1,000 inhabitants 
It has solid foundations of agri 
cultural prosperity. It has an 
adequate state bank, a public 
library, a modern lighting sys 
tem, a newspaper, and two first- 
class hotels. Two schools there 
have achieved national reputa 
tion. Almost all of the town’s 
assets, including the almost un- 
parallel golf course and the 
school for boys, have been real- 
ized through the generosity 0! 
the town’s patron. 








THE 


every town, of course, 
ve the good fortune to find 
. patron. There is a sug- 

for other towns, never- 
_in the metamorphosis of 
and in the quality of co- 
tion shown by all local in- 


ts in carrying out the initial 


Why might it not prove 


egestion strong enough to 


re another 


town here or 
to go and make plans of 
n, to the extent of its re- 
es and its ability to carry 
out? Why might such 
not profit thereby, finan- 
as well as otherwise, 
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THE NEW POST OFFICE ‘AT OJAI WITH ITS BEAUTIFUL TOWER 
IS IN STRIKING CONTRAST TO THE FORMER POST OFFICE 


SHOWN IN THE UPPER PICTURE 


Primary Requirements for an Adequate System 


Te 


ing 


of Municipal Accounting 


By Louis 


IE very foundation of any economical admin- 
istration of a city’s finances is its bookkeep- 
system. Without an adequate account- 
practice based on modern methods no city 


find out where it is or whither it is going. 


stands financially, 
tment of 
in some 


da 


ledge of the 


ut going into the technical details, I am go- 
set out what I think are the primary re- 
nts for an adequate system of keeping the 
books, so that any citizen may know, or at 
can find out, at any time exactly where the 
either as a whole or in any 
its. activities. 
states, Nebraska, Indiana, New Jersey 
others, a uniform system of classifica- 
iccounts is imposed upon municipalities by 
law, and to some extent a uniform method of 
the system is insisted upon. But with rela- 
few exceptions each American city is free 
its own accounting system. Most of 
have a satisfactory bookkeeping scheme, but 
few carry on that scheme to the degree that 
both control of expenditures and constant 
status of affairs. 
t, the city should adopt a budget system that 
merely a budget system in name, but in 
ic fact; a budget system that balances the 
litures of the fiscal year against the rev- 
or that same year. This means account- 
the basis of accrued revenues for the year 


tne 

of on the basis of actual cash collections 
it year. 
na 


d, the city should establish the centralized 
ting control of all its activities in one fiscal 


Lew 


ose 


there should be absolute separation be- 


Brownlow 


tween the current operating revenues and the 
moneys borrowed through bond sales for capital 
improvements, and a corresponding separation of 
the expenditures from these sources. 

Fourth, there should be a pre-audit rather than 
a post-audit of accounts. In other words, a cer- 
tified public accountant should be employed to 
audit every item of receipts and disbursements be- 
fore it goes on the books, so that there is no long 
wait for an auditor’s report that is cold and three 
months old when you get it. 

Fifth, there should be provision for charging 
against every item of the budget appropriation 
the money to be spent out of that appropriation at 
the time the obligation is incurred, not waiting un- 
til the account is paid. (This is a most important 
single phase of the value of a modern system in 
controlling expenditures. It reaches right down 
into your own personal pocket-book. ) 

Sixth, this system should be such as to permit 
any citizen any day to find out exactly what is the 
status of the city, or of any department of the 
city, up to the close of business on the day before. 
There need be no lag, and the system should pro- 
duce complete reports daily, or as often as re- 
quired, but must be able to produce the report 
daily, just as is done by the bookkeeping system of 
a bank. 

Seventh, this system must take advantage of 
every modern appliance of machinery in order to 
save time and to save money. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—The foregoing paragraphs are from 
Article XLIII of Mr. Brownlow’s syndicated series of 
newspaper on “The City and the Citizen.” 
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Large Residential Tract to Be Undis- 
turbed by Through Traffic 


Metropolitan Museum of Art, as Legatee of Munsey Estate, Aids City and 
Regional Planning on Long Island 


By Edward Clark Whiting 


Olmsted Brothers, Landscape Architects, Brookline, Mass. 


HEN Frank A. Munsey died he left the 

residue of his property to the Metro- 

politan Museum of Art in New York. 

Among his assets were six or seven hundred 
acres of unimproved land at Manhasset, on the 
north side of Long Island, about eighteen miles 
from downtown Manhattan, and only two or 
three miles outside the present limits of the 
city of New York. It is in the rolling or hilly 
section of Long Island, is partially wooded, 
and its ground surface is modeled in unusually 
interesting and attractive forms. It offers par- 
ticularly promising opportunities for a resi- 
dential development of charm and good quality 
When the executors decided recently to sell 
the northern half of this tract, the President 
of the Museum, Robert W. De Forest, sug- 
gested that it would be the part of wisdom and 
foresight to secure a plan carefully worked 
out in accordance with the accepted general 
principles of city planning, and in accordance 
also with the specific recommendations of The 
Regional Plan of New York and Its Environs. 
The accompanying plan of “Munsey Gardens” 
is the result of that study. And as an example 
of real cooperation between interests that have 
all too often stood in real or fancied opposition, 
it should prove a stimulus to land planning that 
is based upon foresight and a desire for the 


common good of the community. 

The fixed physical requirements were only 
two: the local county authorities stipulated that 
no street less than 50 feet in width would be 
accepted; and Joseph P. Day, the real estate 
man in charge, stipulated that the normal lot 
depth should be 100 feet. Within these limita 
tions, the planners were free to make such rec- 
ommendations as they saw fit. 


Planning the Street System 

On the south, the property fronts for nearly 
a mile on the Hempstead Turnpike, the most 
northerly of the main radial thoroughfares 
feeding into New York from Long Island. A 
widening of this thoroughfare to 160 feet 
provided for, allowing a narrow service road 
on each side and a main traffic-way in the 
center. This section was selected as giving 
adequate accommodation for through traffic 
and at the same time minimizing the inconveni- 
ence or disturbance for residential property due 
to fronting on a street carrying heavy through 
traffic. A secondary east-and-west thorough- 
fare 80 feet wide is planned through the prop- 
erty and it is located as near to the northern 
boundary and as far from the turnpike on the 
south as topographical and other conditions 
permit. This street gives direct access from 
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roperty and from points eastward to the 
isset station. Then there are two 8o- 
crosstown thoroughfares, one along the 
eastern boundary (an existing street widened), 
ther near the western edge of the main 
The latter thoroughfare connects to the 
with a street now under construction and 
»lanned for ultimate extension southward. 
se through streets are so located as to leave 
the main block of the property, about 150 
acres, undisturbed by through traffic. 


Discouraging Through Traffic 
further discourage the passing of “out- 
side” traffic through the residential areas, all 
other streets are narrow (one or two 60 feet 
and the rest 50), are planned definitely to 
avoid direct through connections, and are lo- 
cated to take the most possible advantage of 
the rolling topography. Directness was not 
considered an advantage in these local streets; 
instead, every effort was made to secure at- 
ractive alinement and to locate them in the 
best physical relation to the building sites on 
either side. Block lengths have been increased 
well beyond the old and still prevalent New 
York standard (600 to 700 feet)* wherever 
physical conditions permit—thus reducing the 
percentage of area given over to streets—and 
cross-cut paths have been provided through the 
longer blocks for convenience in local circula- 
tion 
Park, Playground and School Sites 
Four local parks are provided in addition 
to the small open spaces or “squares” at the 
business centers. The park sites were selected 
to be within easy walking distance of all sec- 
tions of the property and to take advantage of 
low-lying land ill adapted for houses but par- 
ticularly well adapted for parks. One of these 
sites (about ten acres) is large enough for 
school playground and local park combined, 
and is near the center of the main residential 
unit. While the total percentage of area set 


* Epitortat Note.—-This relates to the great number ot 

blocks, particularly in Manhattan and Brooklyn, that are 

to 700 feet long between the avenues, and 200 feet wide 
between the cross-streets. 
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aside for parks and playgrounds is not large 


(6.8 per cent) it is a reasonably satisfactory 
proportion and is far more than is often se- 


cured. 


Only one school site is provided, although 


the size of this entire tract would normally call 


for two. This decision was made on the as 
sumption that the outlying sections would ulti- 
mately and properly form parts of adjacent 
school districts comprising property not cov- 
ered by this plan. 


Local Shopping Centers 

Areas for local business are designated at 
the three main thoroughfare intersections and, 
to some extent, along the Hempstead Turn- 
pike. These business areas are large enough 
to serve this entire property and in part the 
adjacent property to the south. They can be 
reached with reasonable directness from all 
parts of the property and they are located at 
the points least desirable for residential de- 
velopment. Widenings or open areas are pro- 
vided in connection with these “centers” to ac- 
commodate the parking of automobiles. 


Important Features Summarized 

While in many respects this plan may not be 
ideal, it fits the land, it provides reasonably 
well for public recreation, it protects the resi- 
dential properties by restricting business and 
other alien developments to definite areas, it 
utilizes the longer block unit generally recog- 
nized as satisfactory since the almost universal 
use of automobiles, and it incorporates sub- 
stantially the principle now generally becoming 
recognized, that through traffic should be car- 
ried around and not through a residential unit. 
This residential unit must obviously vary in 
size with the character of the development, 
but for a community of small single-family 
houses, as this is planned to be, about 160 acres 
normally produces enough children for one 
school unit; and that seems to be the logical 
basis to follow in predetermining the limits of 
the residential unit for the purposes of plan- 
ning. 


Artistic View from Airplanes Is Demanded 
of German Cities 


Bertin, July 19—Germany’s architecture of the 
uture will be designed with a regard to the ap- 
pearance of structures from the air. Due to the 
many visitors touring the country by plane, pa- 

ts are concerned that the Fatherland shall pre- 
sent an artistic birdseye perspective. 

Lufthansa today began a schedule of trips for 
architects over the larger cities with a view to rec- 
ommendations for improving the aspect from the air. 


; 


Roof gardens with a profusion of plants would 
help, some designers say, but the general form of 
buildings must be changed before symmetry and 
order can be obtained, they contend. Dirty courts 
invisible from the streets must go, to be replaced 
by trim gardens. 

The architects will report with the hope that 
the Ministry of Culture will take official action. 


—Copyright, 1927, by The New York Times Co. 
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Stop Signs on Through Streets Given 


Special [llumination 


By Andrew M. Jensen 


Commissioner of Public Works, Fresno, Calif. 


N the principle that stop signs marking they could be seen over the tops of auton 

arterial crossings must be visible at all biles parked in front of them. The resut ; 

times, day and night, so that there can that all the signs are visible under all condi- 
be no excuse for not observing the stops, _ tions. 
Fresno is going about a program of individ- 
ual illumination of such signs. A system of 
arterial stops and school stops was instituted 
in 1925. These were marked by painted lines 
and metal buttons on the street surface at 


the stop, and by an age sellagges feet ahead of vised. In order to furnish light according + 
the stop. The school stops were later made the above specifications, it was necessary to 
pedestrian lanes, and any vehicle was required se a reflector designed to furnish white light 


to stop if a pedestrian was in that half of a for the sign and red light for the le 


lane which the vehicle was approaching. light. After a careful study of available com 
Arterial stops are now indicated by a metal mercial reflectors the No. 32613 Benjamin r: 
sign placed on the property line at the curb.  flector fitted with a No. 586 socket was chose 
These are readily seen in the daytime, but if The No. 586 socket is necessary, as it is 
not lighted in some manner are scarcely vis- locking type of socket and prevents theft 
ible at night, being above the area lighted by lamps. The blinking is done by means oi 
automobile headlights. When the metal signs button type blinker placed in the lamp socket 
were adopted, George M. Bowman, Electrical and held in place by the base of the lamp 
Engineer in the Department of Public Works, Fifteen-watt lamps are used on signs adjacen! 
was asked to devise means of lighting them. to electrolier systems, and 25-watt lamps s 
The method that he designed is described signs at isolated intersections. 
herewith. The installation of the signs is un- 
der the direction and supervision of the Com- 
missioner of Public Works. The scattered in- 
tersections and the more important crossings 
of the main arterial streets only have been 
lighted; the remainder will be lighted within 
the next few months, when money for doing 
so will be available. The system of stops is a 
thoroughly warranted and justified, having re- here are two sources of energy available 
duced the accidents to almost nothing at all for lighting the stop signs, one being the series 
intersections where they are installed; and the O° multiple electrolier systems and the other 
lighting of the signs, even though a little ex- the 120-240-volt secondary services of the |o- 
pensive, is absolutely necessary in order that al power company. Lighting the signs from 
the proper results may be attained. the multiple electrolier system of 110-22 
volts is an easy matter, as it is only necessary 
to connect the sign circuit to the lamp side of 
Details of Construction and Mounting the fuse block ~l haiete ‘glk tieh i scller 
The details of the standard lighted sign are Lighting the signs from the series electrolier 
shown in the accompanying drawing. In order system presents a different problem, as the 
to make the signs most effective, they were series lamp circuits are either of 6.6- or of 20- 
mounted at heights which meet the motorist’s ampere rating. Further, it is desired to use 
eye. When nothing interferes, the most suit- standard 120-volt lamps in the signs, so it is 
able height is 6 feet 7% inches from curb necessary, therefore, to provide standard sec- 
grade to center of signs. At certain of the ondary voltage from the series circuit. This 
intersections adjacent to the downtown dis- is accomplished by the use of series lighting 
trict the signs had to be raised to 8 feet so that transformers of proper capacity which furnish 


The points to be considered in lighting the 
arterial stop signs are that the signs should 
stand out in the same color at night as in the 
day and that some means of attracting the mo 
torist’s attention to the signs should be de- 


The installation of all signs, whether lighted 
at present or not, was such that everything 
necessary for the lighting of the signs could 
be accomplished at any time without any 
changes. 


Sources of Energy 











THE 


sired secondary voltage. 
from the elec- 
; to the signs consist of 
covered copper wire in 
lerground conduit or 2- 
tor No. 14 parkway 

The control of the 

of the stop signs 

to electrolier systems 
matically taken care of 
electriolier system con- 


rcuits 


outlying stop signs at 
es greater than 600 feet 
he electrolier systems 
from the local 
company secondaries 
controlled by means of 
230 Tork time-switches 
accordance with the 
ehting schedule. Each 
nstallation is equipped 
in outdoor meter-box 
ng a service switch, a 
and a_ time-switch, 
ed on a 4-inch x 6-inch 
foot redwood pole set 5 


ighted 


in the ground. All circuits 


the meter-box to the 
msist of two No. 12 
copper wires in 


sign standards are installed 12 inches 
he street side of the curb and opposite 
perty lines except in cases where poles 
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3A Casting 
ee ext efevotio> 7 _ 
Std Arterio! Stop Sign - Lighted 
CITY OF FRESNO - CALIF. 
I-inch conduit. interfere. After installation, each complete 


sign is given two coats of yellow traffic paint. 
A total of 149 stop signs has been installed 
up to July, 1927; 67 of these are lighted. 


























OUTLYING CONTROL STATION, IN FRESNO, SHOWING 
(CE SWITCH, TIME CLOCK AND METER. 


RIGHT.—STOP 


SIGN LIGHTED PROM ELECTROLIER SYSTEM 


Cost of Signs 
The cost of installation of the 
signs varied with the locality in 
which they were installed. The 
average costs per sign, however, 
were as follows: 


ED iss cces cee eects $5.28 
Lighted sign adjacent to multiple 
electrolier system ........... 16.55 
Lighted sign adjacent to series 
electrolier system ........... 26.35 
Lighted sign, outlying.......... 78.40 


When the installation is 
adjacent to a series electrolier 
and it is necessary to change the 
existing transformer to one sup- 
plying energy at a standard sec- 
ondary voltage, the above cost 
of $26.35 can be reduced to 
$18.00, as the removed trans- 
former lamp and socket can be 
used in future maintenance 
work. 

The maintenance costs for the 
stop signs to date has been very 
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low, as the only expense is that due to renewals 
of lamps and flashers, and a few cases of re- 
painting. The life of the flashers is guaranteed 
to be equal to that of the lamp (1,000 hours) 
and at present there are installations where the 
flashers have been operating ten hours per night 
for the past nine months. The State Automo- 
bile Association maintains the sign proper and 
paints the standard; the electrical part is main- 
tained by the Department of Public Works. 
The cost of energy for operating one sign, 
using a 15-watt lamp, from the electrolier sys- 
tem is about $0.11 per month, with energy at 


$0.02 per kilowatt hour. For the outlying 


Raising Educational 


T the recent (1927) convention of the Inter- 
A national Association of Chiefs of Police, held 
in Windsor, Ont., an address on “Police 
Education” was delivered by William H. Funston, 
Chief of Police at Schenectady, N. Y. Realizing 
that what he had to say might be displeasing to 
some—the very fact of which would tend to show 
its need—he proceeded to analyze the educational 
deficiencies of the police profession. 
The present method of admitting applicants to 
membership in the police force is based primarily 


on (a) physical examination, (b) moral and 
character examination, and (c) civil service e€x- 
amination. As to the first of these, Chief Funston 


said the examination should be as rigid and thor- 
ough as an examination of recruits in the United 
States Army, and that police surgeons concerned 
should be thoroughly acquainted with the army 
procedure. Considerable variation as to thorough- 
ness exists at present among the cities. As to 
character examination, he stated that this was 
satisfactorily done in only a few places, the in- 
vestigators ordinarily not being familiar with such 
work. Civil service examinations, excepting in 
very large cities where civil service commissions 
are non-political, the number of examiners large 
and the qualifications high, are often nearly 
farces. The commissioners themselves frequently 
lack the education requisite for a competent ex- 
aminer. 

In the last few years a more serious attempt 
has been made to establish police schools in the 
larger cities, and also state police schools, usually 
managed by officers of the state constabulary; but 
in thousands of municipalities and in many states 
no such schools have been established, while those 
that exist are of short duration and can be classi- 
fied only as an additional contribution to the edu- 
cation of policemen. As a law student in New 
York State must have had at least four years of 
high school, how can it be supposed that satis- 
factory results can be obtained from lecturing on 
the law of criminal evidence, the law of arrest, 
various subdivisions of the penal law and the ele- 
ments of scientific investigation to men who, in a 
great many cases, did not even graduate from 
grammar school? While it is true that many 
of the best policemen never saw the inside of a 
high school, and many of the shrewdest of de- 
tectives are not high-school graduates, these facts 
only prove that good men rise in spite of handi- 
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lamps the charge per sign is $0.50 per month, 
figured at the minimum meter charge of $1.u0 
per month for two 15-watt lamps. 

The results of the stop sign installations 
have been very satisfactory and the genera! 
public seems well pleased with them. Not only 
do the arterial stop signs cause people to st ” 
at the intersections so marked, but they also 
cause an instinctive stopping or slowing-down 
at other important intersections or main ar- 
teries. Since their installation the total acci- 
dents in the city have been reduced about 3; 
per cent, and when all the signs are lighted 
the percentage will be higher. 


Standards for Police 


caps—and might have risen more quickly with 
education. Many of the criminals with whom the 
policeman has to deal have had high-school edu- 
cations. With the ratio of crimes committed to 
crimes detected—and to convictions—two to one, 
it would seem that the average criminal is just a 
little ahead of the average police officer; and, even 
in case of a detection, poor preparation of records 
and bad impressions on juries often interfere with 
the making of convictions, 

After outlining the foregoing state of affairs as 
he sees it, Chief Funston suggested that a high- 
school education be made a requirement for police 
recruits in first- and second-class cities, with a 
two-year requirement in the smaller places; that 
state police schools assisted by the state univer- 
sities and police systems be established; and that 
promotions in the service be based not only upon 
civil service examinations, but also upon the work 
done in city or state police schools. 


Curriculum Suggested 


The following sample curriculum for 
schools was submitted: 


1. Civics, covering the basic elements of government in 
general, with special application to the government of the 
municipality of the student. 

Proceedings before a magistrate and, in first class 
cities, proceedings before a Court of Special 
Juvenile Court and Traffic Court. 

3. The study of the notebook—tegistration of all facts 
observed. 

zs Police ethics—covering relation of the police to the 
public. 

5. General crime classification and forms in criminal 
proceedings, 

6. First aid to the injured. 

7. Laws of arrest. 


such 


Sessions, 


8. Search warrants. 
9. Inspection of place of public assembly. 
10. 


The study of tramps, vagrants, prostitutes and men 
tal defectives. 

11. The elements of photography and fingerprinting 

12. Mechanics in general, with special application to 
automobiles. 

13. Investigation of arson, explosions and homicides, 
including study of narcotics, poisons and combustibles 

14. General laws, such as sanitary, agricultural, nar 
cotics and prohibition, 

15. The study of assault, burglary and homicide. 
16. The gambling problem, liquor problem, and houses 
ot prostitution. 

17. Pickpockets, larceny, swindles, etc. 


18. General traffic laws. 
19. Proceedings before a grand jury and higher courts. 
20. 


All this should be supplemented by psychological 
and memory tests, calisthenics, military drill and thorough 
knowledge of the revolver, 
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A School-Building Program for a Com- 


munity Facing Unusual Growth 
By N. L. Engelhardt and J. E. Gibson 


Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City 


ISTORIC Fort Lee, N. J., is situated 
H across the Hudson River from the upper 

part of Manhattan Island, New York 
City. Although less than a mile west of Broad- 
way, as the crow flies, this borough, about 
28 square miles in area, had in 1926 an esti- 
mated population of only 7,078. It is prac- 
tically certain, however, that the population of 
Fort Lee will increase very rapidly in the 
future on account of the construction of the 
Hudson River Bridge. The population pres- 
sure of New York City, released by this 
further outlet, may be expected to produce 
startling growth in Fort Lee just as in cther 
districts that have been connected by bridges, 
tubes, or ferries with Manhattan Island. Such 
a prospect may well cause the municipal en- 
gineer to envision problems of water-supply, 
lighting, street paving and city zoning which 
attend rapid development. 

Until recently in most American communi- 
ties, the public schools have been allowed to 
develop along haphazard lines, lagging behind 
the needs of the community. As long as com- 
munity growth is slow and the adjustments 
readily made among a tolerant people, this lack 
of plan and this lagging tendency do not at- 
tract general attention. Indeed, it is esti- 
mated that 20 per cent of the funds is wasted 
because of lack of knowledge of the educa- 
tional program to be served and because of 
ignorance of the economy of schoolhouse 
planning. But let the community undergo any 
rapid development, and the wholesale adjust- 
ments that are forced upon the school system 
cannot be made on the old basis. 


A New Technique in Educational 
Administration 


The educational authorities of Fort Lee, 
when confronted by prospects so unusual and 
uncertain, turned for guidance to experts in 
this field. The Institute of Educational Re- 
search, Division of Field Studies, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, was engaged to 
make a survey of educational needs in Fort 
Lee, present and future. 

In September, 1926, Drs. George D. Strayer 
and N. L. Engelhardt and others, assisted by 
thirty graduates in educational administration, 


began this survey in Fort Lee. The survey 
was completed in January, 1927. While every 
phase of the educational problem was studied, 
only the factors influencing the proposals for 
a building program are reviewed in this 
article. 


Taking Stock of the Present Situation 


In order to understand the present situation 
as to population distribution and utility of 
present plant, the following things were done: 
(1) A block survey was made and from it a 
building map of Fort Lee was drawn, showing 
the location of every residence or structure of 
any kind. (2) The distribution of the resi- 
dences of high school children and of ele- 
mentary school children was studied, and dot 
maps were made showing also the location of 
the buildings of the present plant. (3) By the 
use of the Strayer-Engelhardt Building Score 
Cards and Standards for School Buildings, 
each building of the present plant was evalu- 
ated. (4) Building and room utilization 
studies were made to show the extent to which 
the present plant is being used. 


Future Growth Predicted 


Data based on population growth in other 
districts in the metropolitan area, traffic counts, 
and numerous other sources were the basis for 
predicting future growth in Fort Lee. 

For example, although Brooklyn had pre- 
viously been growing very rapidly, there oc- 
curred there, during the seven years following 
the completion of the Brooklyn Bridge in 1883, 
an accelerated, or “generated,” * growth of 
something more than I1 per cent; during the 
next ten years a generated growth of 13 per 
cent; and during the ten-year period from 1900 
to 1910, a generated growth of I5 per cent. 
For communities that have in recent years 
been connected with Manhattan Island by some 
improved channel of transportation, such as 
bridges, terminals or improved ferries, the gen- 
erated population percentages have exceeded 
those given for Brooklyn. This has been due 
during the past fifteen years, no doubt, to 





* By generated population is meant, in this case, the 
population increase, in excess of the normal increase, due 
solely to the improvement in transportation, 
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PRESENT DISTRIBUTION OF ALL JUNIOR AND HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS ACCORDING TO RESIDENCE 


Each dot represents the house of a student. 


There are 262 students living north of the geographic center and 129 


students to the south. The first secondary school unit should be in the northern section. Five hundred ninety. 
three elementary children live north of the geographic center and 264 elementary children south of this point 


changed conditions. The greatly increased use 
by communities of automobiles and other motor 
transportation has made this possible. Indeed 
the plans for the first unit of the Hudson 
River Bridge provide for no other form of 
rapid vehicular transportation. The survey 
staff therefore concluded that there may be 
expected, under these conditions, a generated 
population in Fort Lee of at least 17 per cent 
for the ten-year period following the opening 
of the bridge. 

The population of Fort Lee in I9g10 was 
4,472 and in 1920 was 5,761. The per cent of 
increase for the decade was 22.4 per cent, con- 
siderably less than the rate of increase for the 
whole of Bergen County, in which Fort Lee 
is located, which was 34.5 per cent for the same 
period. As has been stated, the estimated popu- 
lation in 1926 was 7,078. If the population were 
to continue to increase at this rate and without 
any additional impetus, a population of about 
9,000 might be expected in 1930, and about 
13,000 in 1940. When a combination of the 
normal growth and generated growth factors 
was made, the predictable population for 1940 
was at 15,000. 


When the Bridge is Completed 


While the amount of Fort Lee population 
was figured on the basis of a complete building- 
up of the community with houses of the present 
two-family type, it was pointed out that with 
the completion of the bridge there might be 
expected the type of construction that prevails 


in the Washington Heights community just 

across the river from Fort Lee, namely, ten- 

story apartments. Accordingly, the following 

table was prepared from studies of conditions 

in Washington Heights: 

THE FUTURE POPULATION OF FORT LEE PRE. 
DICTED ON THE BASIS OF VARIOUS TYPES 


OF RESIDENTIAL CHANGES 
Per Cent of Area Per Cent of Area 


Devoted to Devoted to Predicted 
Present Type Five-Story Population 
of Homes Apartment Houses 
50 0 15,000 to 20,000 
50 5 35,000 “ 60,000 
50 10 95,000 “ 100,00 
100 0 30,000 “* 40,000 
80 0 24,000 “ 32,00 
80 10 104,000 “ 112,00 
95 5 68,500 “ 78,00 
90 10 107,000 “* 116, 


In order further to emphasize possibilities, 
the map of Fort Lee was superimposed upon 
this section of New York City; it reached from 
136th Street to 189th Street, and from the Hud- 
son River across the Harlem River into the 
Borough of the Bronx. This territory, al- 
though it includes numerous parks, open spaces, 
and a part of the Hudson River, has a popu 
lation of 240,000. 


Recommendations 


A fifteen-year building program was recom- 
mended, to be followed by steps as population 
increases create needs. In it the significance 
and importance of adequate and safe buildings 
and of adequate sites were shown. The Board 
was commended for its foresight in already 
having purchased a ten-acre site for a high 
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WHERE FORT LEE SHOULD PLAN TWO SECONDARY SCHOOL CENTERS 
The small square to the north indicates the center where a building should first be provided 


school, and it was urged to anticipate future 
large enrollments by buying sites or extending 
present sites for four elementary school cen- 
ters, two junior high school centers and one 
senior high school center. 

The word “center” is used advisedly, because, 
as shown in the report, the adequacy of the 
educational program is dependent not merely 
upon the structure of the building, but upon 
the size of the grounds (at least ten acres for 
high schools and from five to ten for elemen- 

y schools), environment, accessibility and 
other factors. Many a fine school building in 
this country has its usefulness circumscribed 
by its location on one city block. 

The steps of the survey report embodied as 


important features a statement of educational 
and construction standards for each type of 
building, and suggestions for the utilization 
or disposition of the buildings of the present 
plant. The report pointed out the need for a 
more thoroughgoing maintenance of school 
property. A chapter on finance showed costs of 
the several steps of the program and effects 
upon tax rate. 

That the survey report was adopted in its 
entirety by the Board of Education of Fort 
Lee when it was presented to them in January, 
1927, is proof that it was not the idle guess of 
closet philosophers but a fact-finding and 
fact-interpreting survey made by experienced 
community engineers. 


Compulsory Insurance Will Further Scientific Accident Prevention 


wounded in the World War was about 242,- 
000, but the total number of Americans killed 
or disabled by automobiles during the past two 
years was more than four and a half times that 
many. This year the number will be larger than 


T; total number of Americans killed and 


oa and under present conditions will continue to 
increase with the ever-increasing number of motor 
vehicles. “It will not do to say that this is an 
individual problem with which the state has no con- 
cern,” urges Robert S. Marx, a Chicago attorney, 
writing in the National Municipal Review for 


August 


The menace to the life and health of the inhabitants 
the s is so great that it endangers every person who 


$ con ed to use the public highways, and justifies the 
state in taking action to protect the life and well-being 
f its citizens . . Fundamental measures are re- 
quire h will apply to every automobile owner and 
operator and which will protect and compensate every 
Victim 


Compulsory compensation insurance as a pre- 
liminary condition to obtaining drivers’ license is 
the remedy which Mr. Marx outlines and describes 
in detail in its possible working out. Advantages 
of the proposed plan he sees accruing to the victim, 
the automobile owner, and the general public, none 
of which are assured justice through the present 
personal injury claims arising from automobile 
accidents which constitute three-quarters of all 
civil jury trials in the courts today. 


“This emergency demands prompt social and legal action, 
and compulsory automobile insurance will go far toward 
stopping the increasing toll of death and injury and will 
bring compensation into hundreds of homes now rendered 
desolate and destitute by fatal accidents or disabling in- 
juries . . . The chief advantage of the proposed plan 
to the public is that it will enable society to control acci- 
automobile accidents. We will then know three things 
which are now unknown: the persons who cause accidents; 
dent prevention and to scientifically eradicate the causes of 
the places where accidents occur; and the true causes 
which contribute to accidents.” 
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Forward Steps 


Reported by Municipal Officials, Chamber of Commerce 
Executives and Others 
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Two Important Forward Steps 
in Kenosha, Wis. 


1.—The vacation and replatting of Wallis Park 
Subdivision to make it conform to the City Plan. 

The Wallis Park Subdivision was a plat contain- 
ing 48 lots. This plat was dedicated and recorded 
approximately twenty years ago. There were no 
other subdivisions of property in this immediate 
neighborhood when this property was platted, so the 
owner platted it to suit his then fancy. The prop- 
erty was platted so that the long side of the blocks 
extended in an east-and-west direction. 

In 1922 and 1923 it was found in making our City 
Plan and Major Street Plan that it was most advis- 
able to have the blocks extend in a north-and-south 
direction, instead of in an east-and-west direction as 
provided in this Wallis Park Plat. This Wallis 
Park Plat, therefore, acted as a barrier in the ex- 
tension of the necessary streets in our new street 
plan. There were ten individual owners of prop- 
erty in the subdivision, besides two who were pur- 
chasing lots on land contract. The City Council 
authorized the City Manager to negotiate with the 
owners to have the plat vacated and replatted to 
conform with the City Plan and with adjoining 
subdivisions. 

Conferences were held with the owners, a new 
proposed plat was made, and agreements were 
made with the owners whereby they were to ex- 
change their lots in the old Wallis Park Plat for 
lots in the new plat. The City Manager was ap- 
pointed trustee, and all the owners in the old Wal- 
lis Park Plat deeded their property to the City 
Manager, as trustee. The City Manager then 
went through the legal procedure of vacating this 
old Wallis Park Plat, and as soon as it was va- 
cated, he filed the new Wallis Park Plat and 
deeded to the individual owners the lots that had 
been previously agreed upon in the exchange. 

The new plat gave each owner more area than 
he owned in the original plat, because of the re- 
arrangement of streets and lots. It made a plat 
that conformed to the street plan of the surround- 
ing property, and with this change we have been 
able to extend the streets as provided in our Major 
Street Plan. It required about eighteen months to 
vacate the old plat and replat the property. 

2.—During last year 13.2 acres of property were 
dedicated to the city for park, playground, and 
other public purposes by owners of new subdivi- 
sions. 

The City Plan Commission of the city of 
Kenosha has adopted a definite set of rules and 
regulations governing the platting of property. 
These provide that when a piece of property is 
platted, the owner platting or subdividing the 
property is required to dedicate at least 5 per cent 
of the area to the public for parks, playgrounds, or 
other public use. This 13.2 acres is the sum total 


of the 5 per cent of the dedications during the year 
1926. The dedications vary in size, depending upon 
the acreage of the property platted. 

One of the interesting dedications during last 
year was a plat which called for the dedication of 
approximately three acres for park, playground, or 
public use. The School Board of Kenosha decided 
that it should have a school site on this property 
that was being platted, so the owners of the prop- 
erty dedicated 5 per cent, or three acres, towards a 
school site and the city bought the adjoining three 
acres, making a school site of six acres at a very 
reasonable cost. The owners of this subdivision 
used the fact that they had dedicated a school site 
as one of their big selling arguments and sold a 
great many lots because the purchasers were as- 
sured of a school near home for their children t 
attend. It is the intention of the City Plan Com- 
mission that in requiring this dedication of 5 per 
cent the city shall acquire many small open spaces 
that can be used for recreation and playground 
purposes. This is a safety measure, because it 
will help to keep the children off the street, giving 
them a place in each new subdivision for a neigh- 
borhood playground. 

It should be explained, perhaps, that the Wis- 
consin state law gives city plan commissions au- 
thority over platting for a distance of three miles 
outside of the city limits. This state law also 
gives the commissions authority to make certain 
rules and regulations governing the platting and 
subdividing of property. Under this authority the 
City Plan Commission in Kenosha has adopted 
subdivision rules which require that at least 5 per 
cent of the area shall be dedicated for parks, play- 
grounds and other public use. No case has yet 
been taken to the courts under this law. On the 
contrary, we have had very hearty co-operation 
from all subdividers in this matter of dedication 
of areas for park and other public use. 


C. M. OSBORN, 
City Manager 


East Chicago Survey Recommends 
Increased Playing Space 


East Cuicaco, Inp.—“Work while you work; 
play while you play,” might be the motto of East 
Chicago, which (with forty-one industries having 
an assessed valuation of $100,000,000, and an an- 
nual factory payroll of $40,000,000)) is uniquely 
a center of activities in America’s seven outstand- 
ing productive industries. The 25,000 industrial 
workers and other elements of the population im- 
partially indulge in programs of recreation almost 
as broad and as efficiently organized as is local 1n- 
dustry. Under the Recreation Department, which 
is financed by municipal taxation, almost every 
conceivable form of leisure-time activity is carried 
on, from crocheting doll slippers to staging big 
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RILEY PARK, EAST CHICAGO, IND. 


uts. Programs are year-round, with spe- $48,000 swimming pool in one of the public parks, 
mphasis on summer playground interests. which is operated entirely without charge. 

nt to which the eight playgrounds are Through the cooperation of local industry band 

ed will be suggested by the facts that stands have been erected in Washington and City 

8000 Easter eggs (which Boy Scouts and Girl Hall Parks, and summer concerts are given weekly 
Scouts helped the Recreation Department hide) The attractive stretches of shady green of the 
re “hunted” by almost as many alert youngsters; parks are particularly a point of local pride, since 
6,000 children participated in May Day Fetes _ they represent transformed stretches 


a te 


of sandy 


Washington, Riley and Tod Parks; and that this prairie land. Washington Park was _ formerly 
ra Labor Day Community Celebration is being waste land. But, typical of the modern city with 
ich promises to be equally as interesting as something of a park system and a healthy devel- \ 
last year, when 20,000 people participated. oped and fast-growing recreation program, East 

r, as last, there will be a big parade with Chicago is already looking into the future and 

nated by the industries and other inter- planning more open space; is* already realizing 


he best floats. There will be speaking, keenly the inadequately distributed play places; 
nd concerts, baseball, races, athletic and has already made an official survey for a com- 


trations—in short, something for every- plete park and boulevard system. This survey rec- 

c ommends more than quadruple the present play if 
t Chicago has a 1,500-foot stretch of beach space and, if its recommendations are realized, 

Lake Michigan, and in addition to this a will provide, among other facilities, twelve smaller ( 








WASHINGTON PARK, EAST CHICAGO, A TRANSFORMED STRETCH OF SANDY PRAIRIE LAND 
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playgrounds, so that when it is not convenient for 
the juvenile element to play in the larger public 
parks, they may play nearer home. 
H. R. PACKARD, 
Secretary-Manager, East Chicago Chamber of Com 
merce 


Lighting Intensity for Wider Woodward 
Avenue Greatly Increased 

Detroit, Micu.—New street lighting that has 
recently been installed on Woodward Avenue (De- 
troit’s Main Street) between Adams Avenue and 
the Highland Park limits increases the lighting 
more than five times the amount previously fur- 
nished by the old magnetite arc lamps. The im- 
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provement was brought about as a result . 
organized and persistent efforts of the Woo 
Avenue Improvement Association, which spo: 

the increased lighting and fought for the appr, 
priation, finally getting the Council to reinsta; 
this appropriation after the Mayor had deleted ; 
from the budget. 

This Association conducted a mail survey secyr 
ing data regarding the amount of illumination o; 
main streets in all the cities of the United States 
with a population of 25,000 or more. Armed with 
these facts, they were able to show the Counc; 
that the increased lighting was a real necessity, and 
they won their battle. 

Woodward Avenue is to be widened betwee; 

















NEW LIGHTING UNITS ON WOODWARD AVENUE, DETROIT 
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venue and the Highland Park limits from 
t width of 74 feet to a proposed width of 
This involves slicing off the buildings, 
ist of the widening project is estimated 
),000. This widening is to be connected 
the Woodward Super-Highway, which is 
4 all the way from Detroit to Pontiac, and 
as the world’s widest and finest highway. 
than 300 new lights were installed on the 
s formerly used for the arc lamps. These 
ts are known as Westinghouse Luxsolite 
| are furnished with Mazda lamps of 1,500 
wer, inclosed in globes of bluish-tinted 
lucing a daylight effect. The outer sur- 
ie globes has a rectilinear finish which 
parkling appearance when lighted. 
odward Avenue Improvement Associa- 
ects to bring about the installation of a 
iper-white-way ornamental lighting system 
iward Avenue following the widening, 
l| produce more than three thousand 
r linear foot of street, and will exceed 
recently installed State Street iighting 
Chicago. It is expected that the prop- 
rs and merchants will bear the major 
the cost of this installation. 
JOHN W. CHANDLER 


General Manager, Woodward Avenue Im- 
ment Association, 


Riverside Park: A Monument to the 
Civic Spi of Independence 
DENCE, Kans.—Riverside Park at In- 
is one of the best natural parks in the 
Kansas and one of the most beautiful in 
Its 113 acres contain numerous scenic 


through landscaped stretches where 
wer-beds, bird-houses, natural pools, picnic 
d other attractive spots abound. Its rec- 


facilities include a children’s playground 
equipped with modern apparatus, a modern 
amp with a large camp house and garage ; a 
park with a cement grandstand; a shelter 
wn as the Stich Memorial, since it was 
commemorate a pioneer Kansas banker, 
Stich; a cinder running track; a cement band- 
in a wide natural amphitheatre where 
ncerts are held in summer; a swimming 
idults, and wading pools 


ren; and tennis courts 
\ annual Kansas Open 
St irney is held. In winter, 


lake and a special pond 
cating. 

west feature of the park 
t (except for $100 paid 
ty) by donation. The 
imals, including several 
bear, bobcats, raccoons, 
tes, den in. a series of 
ives, while deer, monkeys, 
animals are housed on 
und. Pheasants have 
d to the variety of birds 
in the park, and pheas- 
ling is being undertaken 

scale. 
Jt Park was started in 
19 a group of public-spir- 
presented to the city 
bluff land lying along 
ris river. The city sub- 
ju idded 14 acres purchased 
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PART OF CHILDREN’S PLAYGROUND, RIVERSIDE 
PARK, INDEPENDENCE, KANS. 

for water-works purposes. The Union Trac- 
tion Company donated 33 acres shortly after 
the establishment of the park, and subsequent dona- 
tions and purchases have increased the park to its 
present acreage. It was started just thirteen years 
ago and the value of its present-day improvements 
total about $160,000. Active interest in beautifying 
and conserving the already great natural beauty of 
the scenery has, during the past five years, made 
Riverside Park one of the show places of Kan- 
sas. It is a scene of activity practically all winter 
as well as during the summer, people coming from 
long distances to enjoy its recreational facilities. 

Mayor C. H. Kerr cannot be given too much 
credit for the development of the park. He held 
his present office at thie time of the first donation, 
became then trustee of the funds, and has since 
taken an active interest in the park’s promotion. 
Mayor Kerr returned from an eastern tour last 
year with many progressive ideas on park improve- 
ment which are being carried out. The late George 
E. Kessler, of St. Louis, made the original plan. 
Public-spirited individuals have donated money; 
several firms have contributed money and mate- 
rial; and, altogether, Riverside Park stands today 
a monument to the civic spirit of Independence. 

M. E, CLAMPITT, 
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Flashing Light Protects Safety Zone 


San Francisco, Catir.—To obviate reasonable 
excuse for any motorist failing after nightfall to 
steer clear of the “post-in-socket” safety station 
installed on Market Street at Stockton Street 
(by the Down Town Association of San Fran- 
cisco), there has been installed at its eastern end 
an eight-foot standard surmounted by a flash- 
light showing white and red. While the steel posts 


protect people within the zone, the new light de- 
vice performs similar service for drivers approach- 
ing it. 














In the above picture Traffic Officer Michael Mc- 
Carthy is explaining to President Constant J. 
Auger and Arthur R. Fennimore, chairman of the 
Association’s traffic committee, how the flashlight 
operates. Cognizance of the warning cannot be 
avoided by any driver who is neither sightless nor 
wilfully seeking damage to his vehicle and himself. 

Since the zone was installed, more than a year 
ago, not a single person within its boundaries has 
been injured, but there have been several after- 
dark collisions with its sturdy posts by cars reck- 
lessly steered, whose drivers afterward claimed 
that they had not seen the stationary red lamp at 
its eastern end. Installation of the lofty flash- 
light shatters credence in any such plea. 


JOSEPH M. CUMMING, 
Executive Secretary, Down Town Association 


Ithaca Achieves Greater Equity in 
Tax Burden Distribution 


Irnaca, N. Y.—As the result of a new system 
of real estate assessment recently installed in thi, 
city, a substantial increase in assessed valuation 
and a corresponding reduction in tax rates have 
become effective. The Ithaca plan was similar to 
that used with such excellent results in Jamestown, 
N. Y., some time ago* and the same concern, the 
Manufacturers Appraisal Company, of Philadel 
phia, directed the work. Street valuation maps not 
unlike those made in Jamestown were used. 
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The following figures indicate the results ac. 
complished : 

The total taxable valuation in 1926 was $22. 
735,306. Under the revised system this year, $32. 
076,585. The tax rate in 1926 was $15.60 per 
$1000. This year it is $11.40 per $1000 with , 
slight increase in the total levy last year. 


W. O. KERR, 
City Clerk, 





* For a complete description of the Jamestown reyisig: 
see ““More Equitable Taxation by Scientific Assessment , 
Real Estate,” by Mayor Carlson of that city, in Ty» 
American City, October, 1926, pp. 497-500. 


A Community Advertising Cam- 
paign Analyzed 


Karl Lehmann, Secretary of the Orange County 
Chamber of Commerce, Orlando, Fla., has ren- 
dered a valuable service to his fellow secretaries 
in the publication of an illustrated leaflet in which 
are presented facts and figures regarding Orange 
County’s campaign of advertising and publicity 
during the last five years. The three principal 
methods used—paid advertising, publicity through 
articles and pictures, and exhibits at expositions— 
are outlined and appraised. The procedure of the 
Orange County Chamber in keying advertisement: 
and in following up the resulting inquiries is ex 
ceptionally thorough. 

A copy of the leaflet is obtainable on applicatic: 
to Mr. Lehmann at Box 1470, Orlando. 


Floodlight Truck Equipped with 
Eleven Lights Aids Hempstead 
Fire Department 


OLLOWING the example set by a number 

progressive fire departments, Hempstead 

N. Y., has added to its equipment a floodlight 
truck to furnish ample illumination at scenes \ 
fires, in order to assist firemen in placing ladders 
in rescue work and in the transmission of signals 
from the men at the fire to those looking after the 
apparatus. 

August Oman, an officer of the Department 
helped to design and build the equipment. The 
truck is a 1918 Twin Six Packard, on which i 
mounted a Universal 4-kilowatt, 110-volt generat- 
ing plant. The lights consist of one 1000-watt 
Crouse-Hinds floodlight, mounted upon a pedesta 
one 500-watt Carlisle & Finch swivel light; thre 





TYPE 
OF 200-WATT 
HAND LIGHT 
USED WITH 
HEMPSTEAD 
FLOODLIGHT 

TRUCK 
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Crouse-Hinds portable lights; and six 
t hand lights, designed by Mr. Oman. The 
lights are connected to the switchboard of the 
g plant by cable mounted on wheels for con- 


FLOODLIGHT TRUCK, HEMPSTEAD, N. Y. 













venience in handling. The cable is made in 50-ft. 
lengths, similar to the hose. It is equipped with 
one-, two- and three-way kleagle plugs, and has a 
total length of more than 1600 feet. 


The Amber Traffic Light—Help or Hindrance to Safety? 


HE importance of a more thorough and 
| ientific study than has yet been made 
| the value of the yellow or amber light 
regulation was stressed in a Progress 
ubmitted at the recent 1927 conven- 

he National Highway Traffic Associa- 

he Committee on Electric Traffic Sig- 
Intersections. On this subject the re- 


» of the yellow light has been so gener- 
lerstood by the public, and, indeed, by 
> officials themselves, that a movement 


: $1 foot, in certain sections of the country, 
it entirely from traffic signal control. 
mittee feels that this is an important 


one which should be considered with 
riousness. It is felt that the use of the 
t may be of great importance to the safe 
of traffic and pedestrians, if properly 
d the discontinuance of such a caution 
ht have serious results. 
trafic signal operation provides that 
ellow light is used, it is an indication to 
ng and moving vehicle that the signal is 
change. The result is that the driver of 
vehicle is apt to anticipate the change 
on the yellow light without waiting for 
while the driver of the moving vehicle 
_an endeavor to beat out the light. 
light is not a “Stop” signal. It is a 
Cautionary signal and should be used as such. To 





the driver of a moving car the yellow signal should 
mean that the change is about to come and that if 
he is in the intersection or so close to it that he 
cannot stop without jamming on his brakes for a 
sudden stop that might endanger following traffic, 
he should continue across. 

GREEN—YELLOW—RED—GREEN SUGGESTED 

“The intersection can and should be clear of all 
moving traffic when the red light appears. The 
red light is a “Stop” signal, and no driver should 
under any circumstances pass it. The driver wait- 
ing on a red light has no inclination to start as 
long as this signal confronts him. It is only when 
a yellow signal appears that he is inclined to an- 
ticipate his right to start. No yellow light there- 
fore should be displayed after the red. Neither 
should there be any dark interval between the time 
the red goes off and the green comes on. When 
the green light changes to yellow on one street, 
the red should remain constant on the other street 
until it changes directly to green. 

“Your committee feels that the yellow light is 
necessary for the safety of pedestrians and for the 
clearing of intersections where the addition of traf- 
fic police is not practical, and suggests that a pos- 
sible traffic cycle providing for a sequence of 
green-yellow-red-green might solve the problem. 
Your committee wishes to say, however, that this 
conclusion is simply an opinion of the individual 
members and is not based on any scientifically de- 
termined facts. It is recommended, therefore, that 
a special committee, which should be equipped to 
carry on the necessary research, be appointed.” 











Tibbetts Brook Park, Westchester 
County, N. Y. 


The First Completed Large-Scale Recreational Development of the Westchester County 


Park Commission 


By Jay Downer 


Chief Engineer, Westchester County Park Commission, Bronxville, N. Y. 





PARK PLANNING PAYS 


By prompt action the Westchester County Park Commission has saved for the public 
welfare the fine natural advantages of the Tibbetts Brook Valley, making use of them 
in an ideal combination of field and water sports. The people now have the enjoyment of 
the first available large recreational undertaking in the Commission’s active am of 
park and parkway development—a program that is proving itself economically justified. 

Vision and courage, broad-gage planning and rapidity of execution have been supported 
by the appropriation of $39,232,000 by the County Board of Supervisors—$28,707,000 for 
land acquisition, and $10,525,000 for construction and improvement. The influence of this 
park and parkway program is apparent in the gain in the county’s total assessed valua- 
tions, from $788,029,096 at the beginning of 1924 to $1,143,871,106 in 1926—an increase 
of $355,842,010 as against a total increase of $132,800,138 for the year 1921-1923. Land 
values all along the parkway routes have grown, and lands in disuse have found a market. 

An article in the May, 1925, issue of The American City, by Mr. Down * 

Park Development and Regional Planning,” showed is ees of a 
ning for future growth in any given region, and presented the basic elements of the — 
mission’s plan—the development of suitably located park areas adapted to recreational 
purposes, and making these areas accessible from all parts of the county by a network 


of parkways or boulevards. 














IBBETTS BROOK 
. PARK, at Yonkers, 

N. Y., the first large 
recreational development to 
be completed by the West- 
chester County Park Com- 
mission, was opened with 
appropriate dedication exer- 
cises on June 25, 1927. This 
park is one of the first 
projects laid out under 
Westchester County’s forty- 
million-dollar park program, 
on which active operations 
started in 1923. 

The recreational develop- 
ment of Tibbetts Brook 
Park, resulting from care- 
fully studied design and 
construction, embodies the 
most advanced types of vari- 
ous recreational features in 
a well-planned relationship 
for convenient public use of 
the various facilities. The 
park, which is conveniently 
placed for the people of 
Yonkers and the adjoining 


closely populated communi- [TIBBETU 


ties, is located in a deep, 






WL/TCHE/TER COUNTY 





picturesque, wooded valley, 





PARK SY/TEAR \ 





which, fortunately, at the 
inception of active work on 
the County park program of 
1923 was practically un- 
developed. 

The Tibbetts Brook valle; 
extends north and south, 
and near its upper end, on 
comparatively high ground, 
is crossed by Yonkers 
Avenue. From this point a 
magnificent view stretches 
southward between the 
heavily wooded valley slopes 
toward Van Cortlandt lar! 
in New York City. Th 
long north-and-south cente: 
line of the valley was the 
natural course of Tibbetts 
Brook and was chosen a: 
the main axis of the lan! 
scape development plan { 
the park. Upon this mai 
north-and-south axis ar 
located the principal recrea 
tional features of the park 
development. Proceeding 
from north to south, thes 
features include the 13-ac' 
athletic field and smaller 
play field, a large bath and 












THE OLD SWIMMING HOLE IN TIBBETTS BROOK 
VALLEY, IN USE IN 1926 


At right of center note sign warning against polluted 
water. Contrast with new swimming pool 


house, one of the largest concrete swim- 
pools in the country, and a children’s 
yground and wading pool. 

South of the swimming pool there is a small 
fed by the waters of Tibbetts Brook. At 
wer level in the natural basin of the val- 
in area formerly occupied by a cattail 

) has been converted into a boating lake 

t a half-mile long. This lake is enclosed 
irregular naturalistic wooded shore line 
an outlet for the brook flow through a 
der-strewn spillway. These open land and 
recreational spaces along the floor of 
valley are flanked on either side by wooded, 
ly slopes for picnickers or those who prefer 
liet enjoyment of picturesque natural 
lland. 
bbetts Brook has its source in two small 
hes, one of which originates on the south- 
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erly slope of Nepperhan Heights, and the other 
near Bryn Mawr station. At the inception of 
the county park program, the westerly branch 
of the brook was nearly obliterated by a city 
refuse and garbage dump. Its badly polluted 
waters flowed under Yonkers Avenue and, at 
the point of its confluence with the easterly 
branch farther down the valley, Peckham’s 
Lake had been formed by the construction of 
an earthen dam. Although used for bathing 
purposes, particularly by children, its waters 
were badly polluted, especially in periods of 
dry weather when the natural flow of the 
brook was greatly reduced. The slimy bottom 
of Peckham’s Lake is now buried several feet 
below the sodded surface of the athletic field 1 
in the new park development. 

















SWIMMING POOL AND BATH-HOUSE, TIBBETTS BROOK PARK, WESTCHESTER COUNTY, N. Y. 
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CHILDREN’S PLAYGROUND AND SWIMMING POOL, 
TIBBETTS BROOK PARK 


A Polluted Bathing Place Eliminated 
The polluted condition of the brook and the 4 
inadequacy of its flow during dry seasons led 
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to the construction of an outdoor concrete 
swimming pool of the most advanced type. 
This pool, which is 429 feet long by 136 feet 
wide, will accommodate 3,000 people at one 
time and is supplied with pure city water kept 
in continual circulation from the pool through 
filters and sterilization apparatus. It is graded 
in depth from 1 foot to 10 feet and at the deep 
end is equipped with springboards and diving 
towers. 

All of the recreational features and areas 
are entirely separated from the route of the 
Saw Mill River Parkway, which will form a 
connection between Van Cortlandt Park at the 
southerly boundary of Westchester County and 
the completed parkway section over Nepperhan 
Heights, which now ends at Rumsey Road and 
Spruce Street adjoining Tibbetts Brook Park. 
The main entrance to Tibbetts Brook Park 
will be from the Cross County Parkway, which 
will extend eastward from Rumsey Road on a 
route south of the present location of Yonkers 
Avenue. 

The whole development has been accom- 
plished at very moderate cost, largely because 
the park area was undeveloped and the land, 
principally held in one large ownership, was 
obtained at a low price. 

The area devoted to recreational purposes 


Slum Eradication by 


vember election adopt a charter amendment just 

approved by the Municipal Assembly, the city 
of New York will enter upon a very interesting 
housing experiment. 

The proposal is based on the power of excess 
condemnation already possessed by the city, under 
sections 970-a and 970-b of the City Charter, 
passed in 1916 in conformity with a constitutional 
amendment adopted in 1913. This amendment 
(Article I, Section 7 of the Constitution of New 


York State) provides that: 


“The Legislature may authorize cities to take more land 
and property than is needed for actual construction in the 
laying out, widening, extending or re-locating parks, pub- 
lic places, highways or streets; provided, however, that the 
additional land and property so authorized to be taken shall 
be no more than sufficient to form suitable building sites 
abutting on such park, public place, highway or street. 
After so much of the land and property has been ap- 
propriated for such park, public place, highway or street as 
is needed therefor, the remainder may be sold or leased.” 


[‘ the voters of Greater New York at the No- 


The use of the power of excess condemnation to 
help in solving the problem of decent housing for 
the poor of New York was urged some weeks ago 
by the Citizens Union. The proposal received the 
backing of Mayor Walker, who, shortly before 
starting on his European trip, suggested that blocks 
of slum property in the congested downtown sec- 
tions of the city be secured by the excess condem- 
nation method in connection with street widening 
projects, and that the land thus obtained be leased 
by the city for ninety-nine years at a rental of 4 
per cent of the land value, to corporations which 
agree in return to erect apartment buildings of 
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includes about 153 acres. New York City’s 
old and new Croton Aqueducts extend along 
the northerly and easterly boundaries of the 
park, augmenting the park lands with about 
19 acres, making a total of 172 acres. The 
Park Commission purchased the 153 acres at a 
cost of about $208,000. The development 
work, including the excavation of lakes, dams, 
grading work, swimming pool, filtering appar- 
atus, bath-house, paved access driveway, band- 
stand and children’s wading pool and play- 
ground, cost about $900,000. An additional 
recreational area, which includes baseball dia- 
monds, tennis courts and a running-track, is 
still under construction. When the entire park 
is fully completed and equipped, its total cost 
will not exceed $1,200,000. It is generally con- 
ceded by park authorities in the vicinity of 
New York City that the Tibbetts Brook devel- 
opment represents very large value for this 
outlay. 


Eprrograt Note.—The Westchester County Park Com- 
mission is composed of V. Everit Macy, President; Ar- 
thur W. Lawrence, John G. Agar, Cornelius A. Pugsley, 
Mrs. William A. Read and William J. Wallin. 

The Tibbetts Brook Park development was carried out 
under the general direction of Jay Downer, Chief Engi 
neer; L. G. Holleran, Deputy Chief Engineer, and Gui- 
more D. Clarke, Landscape Architect, The Kring-Becker 
Engineering Co. acted as consulting engineers on the de- 
sign and construction of the swimming pom. and O. J 
Gette of Yonkers was associate architect of the bath-house. 


Excess Condemnation 


proper design and to rent space in them at not 
more than $8 a month a room. 

_The proposed supplement to the Greater New 
York Charter, just approved by the Municipal As- 
sembly, reads as follows: 


_ “Section 970-c. Lease for housing pu 
tional real property acquired in excess con 
ceedings. 

_ ‘Whenever additional real property is acquired by the 
city in excess condemnation proceedings pursuant to the 
provisions of Section 970-a, such additional real property 
may be leased by the city, acting through the Board of 
Commissioners of the Sinking Fund, for housin purposes 
(including stores on the street level) for such term as 
the Board of Estimate and Apportionment may determine: 
and the provisions of Section 205, or of any other sec- 
tion, limiting the term of leases by the city to a different 
period, and requiring appraisal shall not apply to such a 
lease for such purposes.” 


ses of addi- 
mnation pro- 


The Municipal Assembly had previously enacted, 
and Mayor Walker had signed on June 23, a tax 
exemption ordinance* under which housing cor- 
porations whose dividends are limited to 6 per 
cent, may secure local tax exemption for twenty 
years on multiple family houses, built to replace 
old-law tenements in congested districts. A group 
of philanthropists and capitalists, headed by Au- 
gust Heckscher, have given assurance of their will- 
ingness to undertake large-scale slum eradication 
projects under this ordinance, if the voters of New 
York City approve on November 8 the proposed 
amendment to the City Charter above quoted. 


* This ordinance was adopted und isi 
the housing law enacted i) the 1938 a = eal 
“Slum Clearance Policy Adopted by New York State,” 
in Tue American City for June, 1926, pages 620-622. 











NIGHT FOOTBALL GAME AT GENERAL ELECTRIC ATHLETIC FIELD AT LYNN 


Increasing the Usefulness of the Municipal 





Athletic Field 
By F. W. Ralston 


URING recent years numerous attempts 
have been made to interest players and 
spectators in the illumination of recrea- 
tion grounds, and of football fields in par- 
ticular. Thousands whose daylight hours must 
be spent at work are able now to attend foot- 
ll, baseball and track events after dark, as 
result of the work of illuminating engineers 
have lighted athletic fields in different 
ties 
One such field is that of the General Electric 
Company, at Lynn, Mass., which has been 
ivailable for night use for four years. In 1925 
he arrangement of the field and the lighting 
vas changed; five permanent towers were 
erected for the latter, each consisting of two 
;-foot telegraph poles, set in the ground to a 
lepth of eight feet. On these were built three 
latfiorms, each holding four large floodlight 
projectors. The lowest platform is 47 feet 
1 the ground, the next 49 feet and the top 
53 feet. 
he 12 floodlighting projectors on each 
er are equipped with clear glass doors and 
watt, 110-volt lamps. Each unit projects 
14,400 beam lumens, or each tower a 
al of 172,800 beam lumens. In the five 
ers there are 60 projectors, giving a total 
bout 864,000 beam lumens and an average 
tensity of about eight foot-candles on the 
(he amount of energy used by these 
ers is 90 kilowatts, with the addition of 4 
around the field for general illumination, 
: ; ing the grandstand, the driveway and the 
| king spaces, 


_— 


in the case of soccer or football one unit in 


each tower is turned upward at an angle of 20 
degrees in the air toward the center of the field, 
to form a canopy of light over the field. In the 
case of baseball the same arrangement is car- 
ried out, but it is necessary to project the light 
at a greater angle over the field (35 degrees), 
as the fly ball goes much higher than does a 
soccer ball or football. 


As a result of the lighting of the athletic 
field at Lynn, information and experience were 
obtained that proved of great usefulness in 
lighting the Philadelphia municipal stadium. 
The stadium field, 840 feet long and 350 feet 























TOWER WITH BANKS OF FLOOD-LIGHTING 
PROJECTORS, LYNN ATHLETIC FIELD 
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wide, is illuminated without glare to an in- 
tensity of at least seven lumens per square 
foot of horizontal surface to permit night play- 
ing of football, baseball and similar games. It 
is lighted by ten batteries of large floodlight 
projectors, each tower being equipped with 
eighteen 1500-watt, 110-volt Mazda C lamps in 
large projectors. The projectors are approxi- 
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mately 120 feet above the level of the field 
one each at the northeast and northwes: 
corners of the field and the other eigh: 
symmetrically placed at intervals along the 
stadium rim, 200 feet back from the playing 
field. There are also ten smaller floodlight pro 
jectors on top of the press stand at the south 
end of the stadium. 


Five Acres of Recreational Space for Each 
Thousand Persons the Aim in England 


set by the National Playing Fields 

Association, of London, in its recently 
published annual report. ‘A page headed “The 
Association’s Open Space Standard” reads as 
follows: 

“After mature consideration of every need and 
difficulty, the Association has decided to urge all 
Local Authorities to aim at a minimum standard 
of five acres of public open space for every 1,000 
persons, of which four acres should be set aside 
for team games (i. e., cricket, football, hockey, 
tennis, netball, bowls, etc.). 

“An analysis of the recreational needs of the 
average population will show that four acres of 
playing fields is the barest minimum provision, if 
facilities are to be found for all who want to play. 

“According to the 1921 Census, every 1,000 per- 
sons in England and Wales include 180 children 
under 10, and 320 adults over 40; so that 500— 
exactly half the population—are between the ages 
of 10 and 40, when active games are mostly 
played; 189 of these 500 are between 10 and 20 
years old. 

“Of the 500 persons between 10 and 40 years of 
age it may be assumed: 


(1) That 150 (at the most) do not desire 


A HIGH mark at which to aim has been 


to play games or are prevented by 
physical infirmity from doing so; 

That 150 are attending schools or col- 
leges which have playing fields of their 
own, or are members of private sports 
clubs, or employees of firms which pro- 
vide recreation grounds for their own 
people. 


This leaves 200 per 1,000 of the population who 
are neither too old nor too young to play games, 
who for financial or other reasons do not belong 
to any private sports club and who may therefore 
be assumed to be entirely dependent on the public 
pitches and courts provided by their Local 
Authority. 

“In view of the fact that a football or hockey 
pitch requires at least 1% acres, that an acre wil! 
only provide five netball pitches or five tennis 
courts and that additional space is required for 
playgrounds for small children under 10, it will be 
found that at least four acres of playing pitches 
and playgrounds are required per 1,000 of the 
population. 

“The Association therefore appeals to all Local 
Authorities and Town Planning Officers, when 
calculating the amount of public open space and 
playing fields required for their respective popula- 
tions, to work to this minimum standard.” 


(IT) 


Government Encourages Orderly Arrangement 
of Rural Mail Receptacles 


operation of highway departments and civic 
organizations in rural districts has recently 

been inaugurated by the Post Office Department 
under the leadership of H. H. Billany, Fouth As- 
sistant Postmaster General. In keeping with the 
general movement toward abolishing billboards 
and unsightly roadside structures, this campaiga 
aims to eliminate ugly mail-boxes from rural routes. 
The Post Office Department has, of course, no 
jurisdiction over public roads, but wishes to co- 
operate as fully as possible, both directly and 
through its postmasters, with road officials and 
public-spirited organizations in conserving the 
natural beauty of the landscape as well as the safety 
of public highways. It is a requirement of the 
Department that rural mail-boxes shall be so lo- 
cated as to be readily accessible to the carriers 
without the necessity of their dismounting from 
their conveyances. It is another provision that 
boxes are permitted on the left-hand side of a 


A CAMPAIGN which merits the hearty co- 


route only on little-used roadways, and where no 
law or regulation will be violated by the carrier 
in serving boxes so placed. 

A new circular recently sent to postmasters rec- 
ommends the orderly grouping of boxes at cross- 
roads and other locations where conditions are 
favorable. By photographic illustration the effec- 
tiveness of such grouping is shown, as contrasted 
with an untidy hodge-podge of posts, of uneve” 
heights and sizes, leaning drunkenly against one 
another in their efforts to support the boxes which 
surmount them. It is suggested that a simple ar! 
practicable support for the grouped boxes (as 
shown in the illustration) might consist of a boar! 
placed shelf-wise on posts firmly planted and ex- 
tending from 3% to 4 feet above the ground. The 
Department, in the present campaign, reiterates t!* 
request made to patrons from time to time through 
local postmasters that all boxes and their sup- 
ports be painted white, and that the paint be re- 
newed at least once a year. 
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[he boxes are the individual property of patrons, disrepair; and will continue its present efforts to 


| it rests with patrons to keep them attractive in the end that they be kept serviceable as well as at- 
arance. The Department will continue its past tractive and an addition to the landscape, rather 


icy of suspending service where boxes fall into than a detriment. 
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RURAL MAIL BOXES AS THEY MIGHT BE 








Cooperation With the Post Office Department 


in the proper naming, numbering and marking of streets and buildings in cities was 
recently urged in a special statement addressed to readers of THe American City by 
Postmaster General New. The importance of good, continuous sidewalks, crosswalks 
and street lights was also stressed—see the May number, page 589. In a letter expres- 
sing his thanks for the publication of this article, the Postmaster General writes: 

‘Few people appreciate the fact that the distributors of mails in United States post offices do not 
<now personally of the location of buildings that are unnumbered or individuals even of local prominence 
whose house address is not printed on their letterheads or mail. Omissions of this character cost the 
Department a tremendous sum of money and even with the best directory service we can provide 
frequently result in serious delays in delivery of mail for which the Department is unjustly criticized. 
‘herefore, I say again I appreciate your printing the article.’’ 














Fire Prevention Inspections by 
City Firemen 


From a Recent Bulletin of the Insurance Department of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States 


most important activities under the super- 

vision of the busy, modern fire depart- 
ment chief executive is the operation of a well 
organized inspection system as a part of his 
fire prevention activi- 


F: ‘as aoa has proven that one of the 


to all cities. In order to arrive at some sort of 
idea as to how these fire prevention bureaus 
function, a questionnaire was recently sent to 
the chiefs of the fire departments of the fol- 
lowing cities: 
Baltimore 
n 





ties, and frequently 
the fire prevention 


Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Columbus 


committee of the local 
chamber of commerce 
can be of considerable 
assistance in estab- 
lishing such a service 
where it does not now 
exist, or in improving 
the one already in op- 
eration. 

That such work in- 
telligently done is a 
sure method of reduc- 
ing fire waste is indi- 
cated by an examina- 
tion of the reports of 
those cities which 
have done such re- 
markable work as to 
win prizes in the In- 
ter - Chamber Fire 
Waste Contest. In al- 
most every instance 
the record of the prize 
winning cities places 


Direct Benefits 


There are several direct benefits to be 
derived from regular inspections con- 
ducted by the Fire Department: 

1. By the actual removal or correction 
of fire hazards many fires are prevented, 
which if they had occurred would have 
meant, in addition to the actual destruc- 
tion of property, an unnecessary expense 
to the city for age eeage the jeo- 
pardy of the lives of both citizens and 
firemen and the possibility of a sweeping 
and disastrous conflagration. It is then 
a service of real conservation. 

2. Such a system, properly conducted, 
has a valuable psychological and educa- 
tional effect upon the owner or the oc- 
cupant of the property inspected, in 
acquainting him with the fire hazards 
found, and with the needs and problems 
of the local fire department itself. 

3. The local fire service becomes in- 
timately familiar with the exact layout of 
every building inspected, as well as the 
peculiar hazards existing in each. This 
information, in the event of fire, naturally 
enables the fire fighters to handle the 
situation with the utmost efficiency in- 
stead of making blind guesses as to what 
to do, often resulting in death or serious 


Detroit 

Denver 

Grand Rapids 

Indianapolis 

Lincoln 

Louisville 

Memphis 

Milwaukee 

Omaha 

Portland, Ore 

Providence 

Richmond 

St. Joseph, Mo. 

Seattle 

Trenton 

Tulsa 

Wilmington 

Of these 22 cities, 

20 maintain a fire pre- 
vention bureau aside 
from the extinguish 
ing force. In larger 
centers of population 
the very volume of the 
work necessary, the 
application of the lo- 
cal fire prevention 
code, the complexity 
of the peculiar haz- 


ards of many indus- 





emphasis upon the injury. 


work done by the fire- 





tries and other occu- 
pancies require the 








men. 

In general, there are two methods by means 
of which this work is carried forward. The 
larger cities, as a rule, maintain a fire preven- 
tion bureau separate from the fire extinguish- 
ing force, while in the smaller communities the 
operations are conducted by the actual fire 
fighters—in many instances by the fire chief 
himself where there are no others available. 


Fire Prevention Bureau 
There is considerable difference in the work- 
ing details of the various fire prevention bu- 
reaus conducted by fire departments in our 
metropolitan centers, and there probably is no 
one standard system which would be applicable 


full time services of a 
group of men assigned to such work. 

All except three have subordinate fire depart- 
ment officials as the chief officer of the bureau 
Some of these titles are Fire Marshal, 
Battalion Chief, Chief Fire Prevention Engi- 
neer, Assistant Chief, Captain, and Manager. 
Naturally the chief officer of the fire prevention 
bureau should be well versed in the technique 
of fire prevention, not only as regards the many 
individual fire hazards themselves, and their 
proper safeguarding, but he should also be 
thoroughly familiar with the organization and 
operation of private fire brigades, all types of 
fire drills, exit facilities (including fire 
escapes), private fire alarm system, automatic 
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»rinkler installations and operation, and such 
iatters. He should, of course, be an execu- 
ive respected by his subordinates. He should 
so have sound judgment in his approach to 
the occasionally troublesome citizens, some of 
hom are successfully handled through 
plomacy, while others require great firmness. 


Fire Limits 

Certain areas in most municipalities are 
known as the fire limits. These are fixed 
through ordinance of the local government and 
usually embrace territory where only certain 
types of construction or occupancy are per- 
mitted. The areas thus prescribed usually are 
provided with extra fire precautions, because 
of the customary presence of high values and 
congestion. There may be several such pre- 
scribed limits in one municipality. 


Frequency of Inspection 

As to the frequency of inspection within 
the fire limits, the above-mentioned question- 
naire indicated that one bureau makes regular 
weekly inspections, three monthly, nine quar- 
terly and three semi-annually. Six cities said 
that daily inspections were made, but this is 
understood to have meant that inspectors were 
daily at work rather than that each building 
received a daily inspection. Wherever possible 
to do so it is recommended that at least quarter- 
ly inspections be made within the fire limits, 
for the most serious consequences of an out- 
break of fire are likely to occur here. 

Four make daily inspections outside the fire 
limits (daily as defined in the preceding para- 
graph), one weekly, one monthly, two quar- 
terly, six semi-annually, four annually, one “on 
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call” and three do not make any. Considerable 
objection to the inspection of dwellings has 
arisen in some territory, not only from the 
occupants themselves, but also because of lack 
of men to perform this phase of the work; and 
in such cases it is recommended that the same 
end be attained by the use of home inspection 
blanks furnished to school children once or 
twice each year. Home inspections ac- 
complished in this manner have produced re- 
markable results. 


Rotation and Training of Inspectors 

With two exceptions, inspectors are rotated 
from one district to another. This custom 
broadens the knowledge of the inspectors, and 
has a tendency to prevent oversights in too 
frequently inspecting the same building. Five 
inspect all classes, sixteen all except dwellings 
and one business houses only. Fifteen inspect 
and test sprinkler equipment, two inspect equip- 
ment, one inspects valves only and four do 
not inspect or test. Eighteen inspect standpipes 
and four do not. 

Before being assigned to inspection work, 
firemen in all except three cities receive special 
schooling under trained inspectors or experi- 
enced firemen. As fire prevention is a science 
in itself, it is very important that inspectors 
be given a thorough training before attempt- 
ing to do inspection work. The knowledge 
which the chief officer possesses as indicated 
above should be passed on to all of the in- 
spectors. It is obvious that any but intelligent 
recommendations made by the bureau will only 
result in friction with local citizens. Just as 
in any other business, the inspector must be 
thoroughly familiar with his job. 
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The Coldwell dealer near- 
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In Favor! 
2 
Coldwell Lawn Mow- LOK 


ers stand first in the 
favor of park superintendents for these 
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reasons: 
DEPENDABILITY: Ruggedly built of finest 
materials, they stand hard usage without time-out 
for repairs. 
EFFICIENCY: Exclusive engineering features insure a 
clean-cut job, and ease of operation. 


ECONOMY : They cost less in the long run because of their 
thrifty operation and long, trouble-free service. 





Descriptive literature on Coldwell Lawn ; 
Mowers sent on request. State model in . 
which you are interested—hand, horse, ele: 

tric or gasoline. 
















“DEPENDABLE LAWN MOWERS 


Hand Horse i 
Gasoline 
Electric Bt 





Coldwell Electric Lawn Mower. 
Plugs in on any electric outlet. 

the Operator has to do is 
to guide it. Just what you 
want for small plots and boule- 
7 parkings. Send for book- 


























COLDWELL LAWN MOWER CO., NEWBURGH, N. Y., U. S. A. 


81 Do you mention Txz Amznican City when writing? Please do. 








nine cities inspectors have police power 
in one city they have restricted powers. 
ne case the Fire Marshal and the assistant 
“eve police power, and in anothet instance 
chief inspector and fire investigators have 
power. In ten cases inspections are made 
. officers, in ten others by both officers and 
rvates. In two cases no inspections are made. 
eighteen instances inspections are made on 
time and in three they are not. In one 

se they are made “on and off.” 
in all but six cities fire drills are conducted 
» city schools by firemen, the intervals varying 
from monthly to annually. Previous to at- 
tempting to supervise or criticize fire drills, the 
inspector should thoroughly acquaint himself 
with various types of drills, means of egress, 
and the dangers of each if improperly designed. 
\ll except one city have a follow-up system. 
Ke-inspections, mailed notices and check-ups 
hy Fire Marshals are the usual custom. In 
some instances those who do not comply are 
referred to the State Fire Marshal’s office. The 
card systems for keeping inspection records 
vary greatly, but almost all of the cities men- 
tioned use such a method. Some are very 
elaborate with special printed blanks for use 
in connection with various occupancies. These 
blanks should be designed to meet local condi- 
\ permanent fire prevention bureau can ac- 
complish much, especially if backed up with an 
efficient modern building code, proper ordi- 
nances regarding fire hazards and authority for 
compelling corrections where resistance is met. 


Inspections by Fire Extinguishing Force 
lt is sometimes difficult for moderate-sized 
cities to maintain a separate branch of the fire 
service for fire prevention exclusively and in 
extremely small cities this arrangement is very 
rare indeed. But every city having a fire de- 
partment of any kind should see to it that regu- 
lar inspections are made and that the inspector 
las authority to secure the elimination of exist- 
ing fire hazards. Even where the fire chief 
is the only full time paid man on the depart- 
ment a reasonable portion of his time should be 

t in doing this valuable work. 


State Laws and Fire Department Inspection 
iat fire prevention inspections on the part 
oi the fire department are important is further 
ated by study of the existing Fire Marshal 
of some of our states. As four states 
« decreed by law that local fire departments 
nspection work, a glance at certain sections 

ic laws in these is interesting. 

INDIANA—“It shall be the duty of the chief 

fire department of each city of the first, 
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second, third and fourth class, in addition to his 
other duties, to inspect all buildings, premises, and 
public thoroughfares, except the interiors of private 
dwellings, for the purpose of ascertaining and caus- 
ing to be corrected any conditions liable to cause 
fire. Such inspection shall be made at least once 
in three months—in such fire limits.” 

A Section oF THE Kentucky Laws Reaps— 
. the Chief of the fire department is required 
in person or by officers or members of his fire de- 
partment designated by him for that purpose to 
inspect all buildings . . . except the interiors of 
private dwellings.” The inspection is to be “made 
once each 6 months in territory served by the fire 
department, and not less than once in 3 months 
within the fire limits, and oftener as the Chief may 
order. A written report shall be made and kept on 
file.” 

In Norta Carotina—“It is the duty of the in- 
surance commissioner to require in all municipali- 
ties of the state that such officers . . . make in 
their respective municipalities annual inspections of 
the buildings therein, and quarterly inspections of 
all premises within the fire limits, and report in 
detail the results of their inspections to the insur- 
ance commissioner upon blanks furnished by him.” 

Tue Wisconstn Law Says—‘“Such Chief of 
the fire department is required, by himself or by 
officers or members of his department designated 
by him for that purpose, to inspect all buildings, 
premises, and public thoroughfares, except interiors 
of dwellings, for the purpose of ascertaining and 
causing to be corrected any conditions liable to 
cause fire, or any violations of any law or ordi- 
nance relating to the fire hazards or to the pre- 
vention of fires.” This is to be done not less than 
once in three months within the fire limits, and at 
least once in 6 months in all territory served by 
such fire department. Written reports must be 
kept on file “in the manner and form required by 
the Wisconsin Industrial Commission. Such in- 
spection shall be subject to the supervision and 
direction of the Industrial Commission . . . 

In most of the other states the law is not so 
specific. In some the local chiefs “may in- 
spect” (Illinois, lowa, Vermont), or “shall in- 
spect upon complaint” (Alabama). In Maine 
the municipal officers shall annually elect an 
“inspector of buildings,” who at least once in 
three years shall “inspect chimneys, flues, fun- 
nels, stoves, furnaces, boilers and boiler con- 
nections and heating apparatus in all buildings 
within his jurisdiction.” The Oklahoma law 
requires the fire chiefs to inspect certain build- 
ings “which have and maintain fire escapes, at 
least every three months.” Other states make 
local fire chiefs deputy state fire marshals with 
power to inspect. Thus it is seen that some 
state legislatures have appreciated the value of 
inspections by firemen. 


A Suggested Ordinance 
A suggested ordinance for establishing a 
bureau of fire prevention and defining proper 
powers and duties has been adopted by the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters and the 
National Fire Protection Association. Copies 
may be obtained upon request. 
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Philadelphia District Offices: 
(Executive Office) D it 
Cleveland : ittsburgh 
(Home Office) ZO); m0; pian ; hg 
y t. Louis 
District Offices: e i 1899 Atlanta 
New York Boston 


Chicago WALTER W. POLLOCK, President Springfield, Mass. 
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MUNICIPAL APPRAISAL SERVICE 


The Manufacturers’ Appraisal Company, in addition to its | 
large industrial-plant appraisal business, serves Cities, Counties, 
States, Boards of Education and other governmental units re- 
quiring professional valuation services. 


We are prepared to furnish competent specialists for any 
municipal requirement, and particularly for these services: 


1. Detailed or condensed po pee of buildings, machin- 
ery and furnishings of publicly owned institutions, 
such as city halls, police and fire stations, libraries, 
hospitals, schools and penal and charitable institu- 
tions. Such appraisals are used as a basis for de- 
termining insurance coverage; proof of fire loss; 
determining fair book values of publicly owned assets; 
checking against contractors’ charges, etc. 


2. Tax assessment service for revaluation of real estate 
for equalization of the tax burden. We have satis- 
factorily served about 75 American cities by assisting 
taxation officials in arriving at fair, equalized assess- 
ment valuations. 





3. Appraisal of public utility properties for determination 
of fair service rates; also representation of municipal- 
ities in appeals of public utility corporations from 
local assessment valuations. 


Inquiry at any of our offices will receive prompt attention. 
Write for free literature: (a) ‘‘Scientific Real Estate Aasessments 
by Somers System Methods,”’ (b) prospectus of our book, ‘‘The 
Science and Practice of Urban Land Valuation.”’ 
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Yes—we should like you to mention Tue American City. 
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Municipal Accounting and Finance 
Conducted by Francis Oakey, C. P. A. 
Member of the Firm of Searle, Oakey & Miller, New York 
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The Municipal Balance Sheet 


BALANCE sheet is a statement intended 
A to reflect at a given date the approx- 
imate financial condition of a corpora- 
partnership or individual. For this pur- 
the balance sheet presents on one side the 
estimated, or appraised values of all 

; or possessions, and on the other the 
nts of all known liabilities, thus arriving 

e excess of assets over liabilities or net 
Thus the balance sheet is essentially 
reflector of capital or net worth or net estate ; 
marks the progress in the acquisition of 
roperty; it is a measure of accumulated 


means of itemization and grouping of 

the balance sheet conveys information 
relating to various phases of financial condi- 
tion, namely: 


Showing in one group all current assets and 
pposing group all current liabilities, it ap- 
proximates current condition or the degree of 
bility to meet immediate obligations. 
2. If there are any investments in stocks, bonds 
or mortgages not inherent in or essential to the 
nduct of the business and not readily marketable 
these are shown in a separate group, thus indi- 
the extent to which capital has been thus 
3. The plant or properties used in carrying on 
the business, such as lands, buildings, machinery, 
tc., are shown in a separate group at their esti- 
ted present worth; that is, cost less accumulated 
ation. 
In order to arrive at the total net worth at a 
g date miscellaneous payments applicable to 
t erations of the next ensuing period, such as 
insurance and interest, are included as assets 
separate group. 
ibiliues which are not immediate obliga- 
such as bonded debt or mortgages payable, 
rately stated. 
owners’ invested capital—the balancing 
is shown as the last item on the liability 


lance sheet such as that outlined in the 
ing paragraphs is indispensable in nearly 
portant proceedings affecting the finances 
mmercial business, for example: 


1. Obtaining credit at the bank — 
2. Reorganization changes in capital structure, or 
the issuance of additional or new stock or 


bonds 

3. Liquidation 

4. Combinations or mergers 

5. Sales of minority interests 

6. Sales of plant or fixed property 

7. Declarations of dividends 

8. The determination of various questions relat- 
ing to income taxes 

9. The determination of various questions relat- 
ing to local taxation 

10. Valuations for insurance 

11. The determination of the value of stockhold- 
ers’ equities 

12. 


The determination of the return on invested 
capital 


Commercial Balance Sheet Not Applicable to 
Municipal Finance 

While the foregoing subjects are constantly 
considered in commercial affairs, they are quite 
foreign to the field of municipal finance, with 
the possible exception of the one first enumer- 
ated—obtaining credit at the bank. These sub- 
jects relate to the management of capital or 
property for gain. 

A municipality has no capital or net worth; 
it is not created for the purpose of accumulat- 
ing wealth; its chief resource—taxing power— 
cannot be valued. The values of its prop- 
erties—its land and buildings, streets and sew- 
ers—have little or no relation to its financial 
condition—generally they cannot be sold or at 
least are not available for sale; nor are they 
available to pay debts or to mortgage as se- 
curity for debt. Some of the most important 
properties of a city, such as its streets, sewers 
and riparian rights, cannot be appraised. When 
an attempt is made to place values on the perma- 
nent properties of a city and include them in 
a balance sheet, the result is a meaningless 
surplus. If, in addition, the funded debt which 
is generally the largest liability of a city, is 
included in its balance sheet, the effect is 
nothing more than the reduction of the already 
meaningless surplus produced by the inclusion 
of the permanent properties. Moreover, the 
inclusion of the funded debt may produce a 
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Installation of Republic Flow Meters at Elmhurst, Illinois 


Do You Know What 


ELECTRICAL OPERATION 


Means in Water Meters? 


The above photograph is typical in showing the 
convenience of electrical operation. 


The meter body can be located in a tunnel, base - 
ment or some other inaccessible distant point and yet 
the reading instruments are close at hand where 
they can be read at a glance by the engineer. 


In deciding on water meters you will agree that 
the following points are of utmost importance. 
They result directly from the use of the thin 
plate orifice and electrical operation. 


(1) Accuracy and con- The panel board can 
venience of reading be located at any place 
and its reading instruments wired to the meter 


ways associated with mechanical moving parts 
due to friction. 


(2) Ease and flexibility The use of the orifice 

of installation plate makes installa 
tion .a simple operation. All that is necessary 
to insert the plate in some convenient flange. 


(3) Small differential The pressure drop does 
required not actuate the reading 

instruments. They are actuated by an electri 

current: The meter is therefore extremely sensi 

tive. 

(4) No voltage Voltage variation in curren! 
variation supply does not affect the 

readings. This is a patented feature, developed 





body. Electrical operation eliminates error al- 


exclusively for the Republic Flow Meter. 


Bulletin “Republic Water Meters” sent on Request 


Republic Flow Meters Co. 


2226 Diversey Pkwy. a, om Chicago, Illinois 
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it especially if the properties were acquired 
erations ago and have not been recently ap- 
sed. 


erhaps, the most important point remains 

e made and that is that the financial con- 
djuon of a city consists in its ability to finance 

vice requirements and in nothing else. Its 
financial condition is not affected by the values 
of its properties, in dollars, but rather by their 
physical condition and capacity for service. It 
is true, its financial condition is affected by the 
amount of its funded debt, but this liability 
relates to the assets which cannot be valued— 
taxing power. The conclusion is that the form 
of balance sheet which has been long estab- 
lished in commercial affairs has no place in 
reporting the affairs of a municipality. 


The Seope of the Municipal Balance Sheet 


[here is a statement of assets and liabilities 
which is essential in the management of munic- 
ipal finances, namely, the current balance sheet 
which is confined to the presentation of current 
assets and current liabilities. This balance 
sheet includes the following items: 


Assets: 
Cash 
Taxes accrued not collected 
Less: reserve for deficiencies 
Miscellaneous accounts receivable 
Special assessments accrued not collected 


Liabilities : 

Warrants payable 

Vouchers payable 

Temporary loans 

Assessment bonds or notes 
Excess of Assets over Liabilities 
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In this statement only those liabilities are 
included which must be met in the current 
fiscal period immediately passing, and only 
those assets are included which are available 
or will be available to pay such liabilities. 
Stores or inventories of supplies and materials 
—items often treated as a current asset—are 
excluded because they are held by a munic- 
ipality for sale only in rare instances and then 
in comparatively small quantities. 


The Uses of the Current Balance Sheet 

The current balance sheet is essential as a 
basis of action in disposing of various im- 
portant questions which arise in the manage- 
ment of the finances of a city. Its chief use 
is to convey the information needed in the pro- 
vision of cash to meet current obligations. In 
this question the relation of the cash balance 
to the current liabilities is the first consider<- 
tion; the second is the rate of collection of re- 
ceivables which may be expected. With these 
two points in mind decision may be reached as 
to the necessity or advisability of borrowing in 
anticipation of the collection of taxes. When 
compared with balance sheets of previous 
dates, the current balance sheet also is a basis 
for determining whether or not there is laxity 
or delay in the collection of taxes or other re- 
ceivables. Thus it is a means of establishing 
administrative control over the efficiency of 
collecting offices. 

Finally, the current balance sheet is an im- 
portant statement in formulating the financial 
program, since it shows the current surplus 
available for appropriation after providing a 
reserve for outstanding contracts and orders. 


(Copyright, 1927, Francis Oakey.) 


Department of Commerce Predicts 1000 Airports and 
Intermediate Landing Fields by End of 1927 


PREDICTION that by the end of 1927 about 

1000 airports and intermediate landing fields 

will dot the United States from coast to 
coast and from the Canadian border to the Gulf 
of Mexico, is made in a statement issued July 18 
by William P. MacCracken, Jr., Assistant Secre- 
tary of Commerce for Aeronautics. The state- 
ment is based on a survey of airway facilities by 
the Department of Commerce which shows that 
during the past year more than 50 new airports 
have been established and twice that number of 
cities have set aside funds or have begun plans for 
modern airports. Chambers of commerce, business 
cubs and other civic organizations are cooperating 
in the effort to build up a complete airway and air- 
port system. 

The present 864 fields include 207 municipal, 163 
commercial and private airports, 124 Department 
ot Commerce intermediate fields, 287 miscellaneous 
intermediate fields and 81 Army, Navy, and Na- 
tional Guard fields, 1 Treasury, and 1 Agriculture 
held. By the end of the 1928 fiscal year the De- 
partment of Commerce estimates that lighted and 


marked intermediate fields will total approximately 
262 compared with 124 at the present time. In addi- 
tion, 93 municipal fields are proposed. Besides 
these, the Department of Commerce has on record 
about 3,000 unimproved fields, such as pastures or 
similar areas throughout the country on which land- 
ings and take-offs have been or can be made. 


A subsequent oral statement by Ernest Jones, 
Chief of the Aeronautics Branch of the Department 
of Commerce quoted in the United States Daily 
for August 17, reports that a total of 187 cities in 
the United States are now considering the estab- 
lishment of municipal airports. The statement con- 
tinues : 


“Though the establishment of adequate airports is an 
absolute necessity to the expansion of civil aeronautics, the 
task is essentially a municipal enterprise to be undertaken 
on the initiative of the individual city, Major Jones said. 
The formation of an airport committee through the local 
chamber of commerce is usually the first step taken. This 
committee communicates with the Aeronautics Division, 
Department of Commerce, which is particularly charged 
with the establishment of airports. The Federal Bureau 
cooperates, supplying all available information.” 
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Illustrating  565- 
H.P. Fulton-Diesel 
Engine Installation 
of City of Idaho 
Falls, Idaho 
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Another Instance of 
FULTON-DIESEL Economy! 


In saving $12,000.00 for the city of Idaho Falls, Idaho, 
during a recent storm period, this 565-H.P. Fulton-Diesel 
Engine merely added another chapter to Fulton’s long 
record of economical, dependable service. Mayor Ralph 
A. Louis’ statement herewith reprinted from the January 
4th, 1927, issue of the Idaho Falls Times-Register, tells 
the story. 


FULTON TRON WORKS COMPANY, ST. LOUIS, U. S. A. 


SUCCESSFUL ENGINE BUILDERS FOR OVER SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS 


BRANCH OFFICES AND AGENTS 
New York Dallas Jacksonville St, Paul Salt Lake City Havana 
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| The City’s Legal Rights and Duties 
Conducted by A. L. H. Street, Attorney at Law 
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Bridge Rails Need Not Be Automobile Proof 


“While it is the duty of a municipality to use 
ordinary care in the construction and maintenance 
of highways, and to erect guard rails or barriers 
where their absence would leave the highway unsafe 
for ordinary travel, it is not an insurer against 
accidents, and not bound to erect bar- 
riers of sufficient strength to withstand the shock 
of a carelessly driven automobile,” said the Penn- 
sylvania Supreme Court in the case of Yocum vs. 
Town of Bloomsburg, 137 Atlantic Reporter, 668. 


Tax Levies Sufficiently Itemized—Clerk May 
Correct His Record of Meeting at Which 
Ordinance Was Passed 


Delinquent taxpayers unsuccessfully attacked 
village tax levies in the case of People vs. Irvin, 
156 North Eastern Reporter, 292, decided by the 
Illinois Supreme Court. 

The tax levying ordinances each contained the 
same itemization, viz. : 

“For salaries of village officials, $700; for street 
and alley improvements and maintenances, $1,000; 
for election expenses, $50; for printing and sup- 
plies, $50; total $1,800.” 

The court said: 


“It is not necessary in these ordinances to give 
in detail each particular object for which the tax 
is to be expended. It is sufficient that the ordinances 
specify the object and purpose of the appropriation 
and the amount appropriated for such purpose. 
These ordinances are sufficiently specific to meet 
the requirements of the statute. . . . 

“It is contended that the ordinances were not 
passed by the required number of votes. The 
clerk’s record shows that five of the six members 
of the board of trustees were present, and that 
each of them voted for the passage of this ordi- 
nance. The clerk testified to the truth of this 
statement. While his record as originally made 
showed only three members voting, prior to the 
trial he amended it, in accordance with the rule 
in People vs. Hartquist, 315 Ill. 228, 146 N. E. 140, 
to make it conform to the facts.” 


City Is Not Liable for a Collision with a Safety 
Island If Due Care Was Used 
to Light the Place 


A motorist drove into a safety island in a Jack- 
sonville, Florida, street one dark morning, and 
sued the city for damages. Reversing a judgment 
in her favor, on the principal ground that the city 
Was not at fault even if a nearby electric light was 
not burning, the Florida Supreme Court said in the 
case of City of Jacksonville vs. Bell, 112 South- 
ern Reporter, 885: 

“The use of such devices (safety islands) by 
municipalities in which heavy traffic is prevalent is 
to be commended, rather than condemned. Ob- 
structions placed in public thoroughfares which are 
intended for the protection of the general travel- 
ing public do not constitute a nuisance and are not 


prohibited by the law. That law which is applic- 
able to the right of maintenance of safety gates 
on railroad crossings should be applied to 
the maintenance of such safety devices as are here 
under consideration. ; 

“Tf, as a matter of fact, the light was not burn- 
ing at the time and if it had been the duty of the 
municipality to keep a light burning at and dur- 
ing all hours of darkness, it could not be held 
liable in this instance for actionable negligence 
upon the sole ground that the light was not burn- 
ing because it is conclusively shown that if the 
light was not burning at the time, it had been burn- 
ing immediately before the accident, and there 
had not sufficient time elapsed since the light 
had been seen burning by a city officer for the citv 
to have been charged with notice of the unlighted 
condition. eas 

“Whether the light was burning or not could not 
affect the right of the defendant in this case to 
recover, because the undisputed evidence, in fact 
her own testimony, shows that she was familiar 
with the street and that she had full knowledge 
of the alleged obstruction and of its character. 
It has been repeatedly held that if one knows of 
an obstruction and knows that by the exercise of 
ordinary care he can avoid striking it while travel- 
ing along the street, his act in striking it is, per 
se, contributory negligence.” 


An Ordinance Requiring Snow to Be Removed 
By Owner or Occupant of Abutting Land 
Within a Stated Time—Held Valid 


In the recent case of State vs. Small, 137 At- 
lantic Reporter, 398, the Maine Supreme Judicial 
Court sustained the validity of an ordinance of the 
city of Portland reading as follows: 

“Section 1. The owner, tenant, occupant, or any 
person having the care of any building or lot of 
land bordering on any street, lane, court, square, 
or public place within the city, where there is any 
footway or sidewalk, shall after the ceasing to 
fall of any snow, if in the daytime, within three 
hours, and, if in the night-time before 10 o’clock of 
the forenoon succeeding, cause such snow to be re- 
moved from such footway or sidewalk.” 

For failure to comply, a penalty is provided of 
a fine of not less than two nor more than ten dol- 
lars, and an additional sum of not less than one or 
more than ten dollars for every hour the snow 
shail be permitted to remain on such footway or 
sidewalk beyond the limit fixed for its removal. 

The Court said: 


“Where there is a conflict among the authorities 
as to whether such municipal by-laws are valid, the 
weight of authority sustains them as a proper ex- 
ercise of the police powers... . 

“It is true that such burdens have some attri- 
butes in common with taxes for the general repair 
of streets, and the cases holding such by-laws in- 
valid appear te-be decided on the ground that the 
burdens thus imposed are not equally appor- 
tioned.... 
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mounting. 
tion increases, more of the tax-payer’s 
money is being spent on: 


1. 
y 
3 
4. 
With one sweep the voting machine cuts 


1. 


Cut Your Tax Rate 
By Using Voting Machines 
At ALL Elections 


HE cost of conducting elections 
by paper ballot is constantly 
As the voting popula- 


Additional voting districts 
Higher salaries for officials 
Greater number of paper ballots 


Replacement and repair of booths 
and ballot boxes 


out all these costs 


It is so easy and speedy to oper- 
ate that it saves time in voting 
and enables a reduction in the 
number of voting places. 


With its mechanical tabulation of the 
totals available as soon as the poll closes, 
it eliminates long hours of counting, 
making possible a substantial saving be- 
cause of short hours for officials. At the 
same time, three or four officials, instead 
of six or eight, can conduct an election 
with the voting machine. 


Printing costs for ballots are practically 
wiped out. One set of labels for each 
voting place is all that is necessary, as 
compared with a ballot for every voter 
and a heavy surplus for spoilage when 
paper ballots are used. In New York 
City 618 precincts have reduced ballot 
costs from $33,000 to $480. 


The voting machine has been used in 
several cities for upwards of 30 years 
without any repairs whatever. Its life 
is estimated conservatively at 50 years. 








ye community can in- 
stall voting machines with- 


out cost by permitting the 
machines to pay for themselves 
out of the economies they effect. 
You can make a test installation 
at the next election for a nominal 
rental fee, which fee will apply 
against their purchase if you 
buy them. A convenient rental- 
purchase plan enables you to 
complete payment over a period 
of years without need of encum- 
bering your city or county with 
a bond issue. The savings can 
be applied to reducing the tax 
rate after machines have paid 
for themselves. May we show 
you how you can save money for 
your community? 


More than 1,800 cities, towns and villages use 
voting machines to save the tax-payer’s money 


JAMESTOWN 


NEW YORK 


AUTOMATIC REGISTERING MACHINE CO.,, INC. 





SEND 


TODAY FOR ILLUSTRATED 


DESCRIPTIVE 


BOOKLETS 
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e more generally accepted rule, however, 
such municipal by-laws as police regula- 
_. Even if viewed as a form of taxation, 
-t be of the nature of local assessments, 
by eminent authorities, are also held to be 
rcise of the police powers; . .. or at least 
t governed by the same constitutional limi- 
. as taxes for general purposes. .. . 

e chief ground relied upon by the respondent 
shortness of time allowed for the removal 
ow when it ceases to fall in the daytime. 
hours for such removal may work a hard- 
hip under some conditions, as in case of laborers 
or clerks living in suburban districts whose hours 
and place of employment take them some distance 
from home during the daytime, while ordinarily 
i) the compact portions of a city it would not be 
unreasonable. ‘ 
fhe time limit for removal in by-laws of this 
nature, however, is a matter resting in the sound 
iudement of the legislative body of the municipal- 
ity. The Court will not interfere simply because 
in its judgment a longer time should be allowed, 
unless the time fixed is so short that, on its face, 
or upon facts shown in evidence, it apyears to be 
clearly unreasonable. As between three hours and 
four hours, or even five hours, which have been 
held reasonable limits . . . we cannot say, as a 
question of law, that the line between reasonable- 

ness and unreasonableness has been passed.” 


Appropriate Streets May Be Temporarily As- 
signed for Coasting Purposes and Closed 
to Vehicular Traffie 


Under a proper statute or ordinance, the author- 
ities of a municipality may set apart a street or 
highway, or part of one, for use in coasting or 
sled riding, holds the Court of Quarter Sessions 
for Beaver County, Pennsylvania, in the case of 
Commonwealth vs. Wagoner, 18 Munici Law 
Reporter, Pennsylvania, 159. The opinion cites 
similar conclusions reached by the appellate courts 
of Indiana, Michigan, Connecticut, New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania. The court says, in part: 

“When a street is being repaired it is generally 
closed by the street committee or the burgess and 
barriers are erected to prevent the use of said street 
during the time said repairs are being made. This 
power is also exercised where persons are seri- 
ously ill on the street and quiet must be main- 
tained. It has also been exercised in order to pre- 
vent accidents which may be caused, and are 
caused, by coasting upon the streets in a borough. 
It is well known that when the streets in bor- 

are in condition for sled riding thereon 

ren, and even older people, will use them for 
ting; and if vehicles are permitted to use the 
streets, or cross the streets at the time they 

are being used for coasting, accidents are bound 
to happen. In order te avoid this difficulty it is 
a universal custom in this vicinity at least, and 
it evidently is in existence in other places, to close 
certain streets in the borough against vehicular 
trathe, and to compel the coasters to use only a 
certain street, Or a certain part thereof. So that 
Whenever the necessity arises, the burgess or the 
strec!_ committee have the power, and it may be 
luty to close certain of the streets, or parts 

i, temporarily against vehicular traffic, and 
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confine the coasting to said streets so as to avoid 
accidents.” 


Fire Limit Ordinance Held Void as Conflicting 
With the Alabama Code 


Under the provision of the Alabama statutes, 
that a city or town council may prescribe fire limits 
within which buildings of inflammable material 
shall not be erected, an ordinance fixing “inner” 
and “outer” fire limits and permitting construc- 
tion of dwelling-houses of inflammable material 
in the “outer” limits, is void, holds the Alabama 
Supreme Court in the case of Williamson vs. City 
of Anniston, 112 Southern Reporter, 109. The 
Court says: 

“The controlling purpose of the ordinance is to 
create two distinct fire limits in which a different 
rule as to the character of material to be used in 
the construction of a certain class of buildings is 
prescribed, and its provisions are so interlinked 
with reference to the two that it is more than prob- 
able that it would not have been adopted so as to 
cover the outer fire limit without the proviso al- 


. lowing the use of other than fireproof material in 


the construction of residences, and hence the whole 
ordinance must fall.” 

It seems that this decision is not necessarily in- 
consistent with the right of Alabama cities to enact 
a building code which, without reference to the fire 
limits, will require a greater degree of fire pro- 
tection in the construction of multi-family build- 
ings, business buildings, theaters, etc., than in 
single-family dwellings. The decision merely says 
that, under statutes permitting cities to prescribe 
fire limits and prohibiting erection of buildings of 
inflammable materials within such limits, a city 
cannot create an “outer” zone within the fire limits 
for the purpose of exempting dweiling-houses from 
the fireproof requirements of the ordinance. 


City Cannot Authorize a Private Structure in a 
Street If It Impairs an Abutter’s 
Air, Light and View 


The city of Cleveland eould not empower an 
owner of properties on opposite sides of a street 
to construct a connecting overhead bridge, if an 
objecting property owner’s air, light and view 
would be thereby impaired, although the value of 
his property might be enhanced, declared the Ohio 
Court of Appeals in the case of Anthony Carlin 
Company vs. Halle Brothers Company, 155 North 
Eastern Reporter, 398. The court said: 

“The dedication of this street embraced not only 
the surface of the ground but the light, air, and 
view above, and an individual would have no more 
right to obstruct the natural penetration of light 
and the free circulation of air above than to ob- 
struct the surfate of the street; and it is well 
settled that an individual cannot appropriate to 
his own exclusive use a portion of a street dedi- 
cated to the public use. Chicago Dock & Canal 
Company vs. Garrity, 115 Ill. 155, 3 North East- 
ern Reporter, 448. Nor could the city of Cleve- 
land by any process of municipal legislation, or 
otherwise, grant any greater rights in Huron road 
than it possessed, which, as above stated, is only 
a fee in trust for public uses, that is for all uses 
as a street, subject always to the property rights 
in the street of abutting lot owners.” 
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, Fire? PRINTED 

A new Fire Prevention Week Supplement has been issued by the National Fire Protecti Associatio 

i preparation for Fire Prevention Week, Oct. 9-15, 1927. This and other printed matter of vainan 
© campaign against fire are obtainable from the Boston headquarters of the Association, 40 Central St. 























Over the old brick street! 


From an old worn-out brick street to a splendid new modern 
highway—a transformation that was quickly made on High Street, 
Akron, Ohio, by resurfacing it with Trinidad Native-Lake Asphalt. 

That was back in 192l1—and while High Street is one of the 


heaviest traveled streets in the city, not one cent has been spent on 
maintenance. 





Whether used for resurfacing brick, concrete, macadam or stone 
pavements, or in new street construction, Trinidad Native-Lake 
Asphalt lasts longer and costs less to maintain than any other 
bituminous paving material—and it is resilient, free from noise, and 
easy to keep clean and repair. 


We also supply Bermudez Road Asphalt—another native-lake 
product—for road building. Write for interesting data. 


THE BARBER ASPHALT COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 
New York Chicago Pittsburgh St. Louis Kansas City San Francisco 


TRINIDAD 1.25: 
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Pittsburgh City Council Votes for Congestion 
in the “Golden Triangle” 


by Tue AMERICAN City to indicate 

whether there has been a clear con- 
ception in the public mind as to the intent and 
effect of contemplated changes in the Pitts- 
burgh zoning ordinance which, as this issue 
goes to press, are reported to have been made 
by the Council of that city. Our informant 
states that he has set down an editorial com- 
ment from one of the newspapers of August 
roth (while the amendment was resting in City 
Council), and, in contrast with this, has offered 
what he believes to be a more accurate and less 
misleading statement. He tells us he does not 


A PITTSBURGH architect has been asked 


criticize an editorial writer for an occasional 
failure to seize upon the essence of a situation, 
but he believes the contrasting statement is the 
best answer he can give to our question. 

The comparison is shown herewith, the para- 
graphs in quotation marks being the editorial 
quoted verbatim with [brackets] enclosing the 
phrases or statements which our correspondent 
believes to be incorrect or inadequate. In the 
rewritten editorial which follows, italic type 
has been used for the correct and adequate 
statements that would have given the people of 
Pittsburgh a more accurate knowledge of the 
scope and probable effect of the amendment. 





The Editorial as Printed 
“Councilmanic approval of an amendment to the zoning 
\rdinance to permit the [erection of] tower super-struc- 
tures on Grant Street is a recognition of the [topographical 


conditions which confront Pittsburgh capital and construc- 
tion engineers in the building of large office buildings]. 
The present height limit of actual buildings is 265 feet. 


mendment towers [are permitted to rise above 
feet to twice the width of the widest street on 
“ the buildings abut, going straight up on one side 
passing through a setting-back process on the 
that they will not cover the full area of the 


per]. 


By the 


titude of council involves no invasion of the 
ng plan of building for the remainder of the city. It is 
solely to the downtown district. It is reasonable 

that for years to come the business of Pittsburgh 

¢ constricted within the Golden Triangle, and to meet 
[some laxity is almost mandatory regarding 

trictions]. Land within this section is so costly 

foot of it [must be utilized to the last possible 

eg To follow any other course, to keep buildings 
[the ground, would mean future increases in office 

1 a demand for space which could not be met]. 

Pitt gh has not the opportunity to spread its business 
trict that is possible in other cities which with great 
es have room to throw out commercial picket 


e setback system of tower building [there is no 
t obstruction on the street levels], one of the 
lerations in the drawing up of a zoning ordi- 


The Editorial as It Might Have Read 

Councilmanic approval of an amendment to the zoning 
ordinance to permit the enlargement of now permissible 
tower super-structures on Grant Street is a recognition of 
the demand of property owners to be allowed to build 
structures as large as they individually think desirable 
without regard to any excessive burdens thereby placed 
upon the municipality. The present height limit of actual 
buildings is 265 feet plus an additional superposed tower 
portion whose height may equal twice the width of the 
widest street upon which the building abuts. By the 
amendment the face of towers need not be set inward from 
the lot lines so far as they are now required to do, this 
“setback” distance being lessened on three sides and en- 
tirely eliminated on the fourth; while the area occupied 
by the tower is no longer restricted so as not to exceed 
one-fourth the area of the site. 

The attitude of council involves no invasion of the zon- 
ing plan of building for the remainder of the city. It is 
applicable solely to the downtown district. It is reason- 
able to believe that for years to come the business of Pitts- 
burgh will be constricted within the Golden Triangle, and 
to meet this situation a most careful and even distribution 
of floor area throughout this district would appear to be 
the only practical solution. Land within this section is so 
costly that every foot of it should be assured the greatest 
possible opportunity to be developed without endangering 
a similar development of all other properties. To follow 
any other course than to keep buildings closer to that mod- 
est height limit to which all downtown structures might be 
reasonably expected to rise would mean that a few privi- 
leged structures would in advance corner all the space, an- 
ticipate most of the future requirements, and knock the 
so-called law of supply and demand into a cocked hat, 
while at the same time placing undue concentrations of 
burden upon public streets, transit and other utilities, and 
preventing adequate sunlight and ventilation from being 
assured to the adjoining streets and buildings. Pittsburgh 
has not the opportunity to spread its business district that 
is possible in other cities which, with great level spaces, 
have room to throw out commercial picket lines. 

With the setback system of tower building pretty well 
shot to pieces by the proposed amendment, even less light 
and air will be assured than the present ordinance assures. 
One of the first considerations in the drawing up of a 
zoning ordinance having been originally provided for by 
the planning commission, the city council and the public 
have successively beaten down those safeguards, as, of 
course, they have a perfectly legal right to do. 
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ESTABLISHING STANDARD SPECIFICATIONS 


The American Institute 
of Steel Construction 
has developed a Stand- 
ard Specification which 
is estimated to be sav- 
ing building owners and other tax- 
payers more than $30,000,000 a 





year! The Specification covers the 
design, fabrication and erection of 


structural steel for buildings. It 
was developed with the cooperation 
of the ablest engineering talent in 
America. It is endorsed by such 
bodies as the A. S. C. E., the New 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 


York Building Congress, and . 
Pacific Coast Building Officials Con- 
ference. 

The Institute supplements this Spec- 
ification with a Code of Practice 
which is doing away with all mis- 
understandings between the buyer 
and seller of structural steel. You 
are invited to cooperate in the In 
stitute’s educational work, to avail 
yourself of the Institute’s data and 
experience. Write now for the in- 
portant fact-book, “STEEL NF\- 
ER FAILS.” 


STEEL CONSTRUCTION, 


Inc. 


The cooperative non-profit service organization of the structural steel industry of the United 


States and Canada. 


C. E., Chief Engineer, 


Correspondence is invited. Address: 
285 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


Am. Soe 


Lee H. Miller, M. 





STEEL 


INSURES STRENGTH AND SECURIT! 


87 Mention THe American City—it helps. 
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Zoning Not 


Prepared by Frank B. Williams 




















Author of “The Law of City and Zoning” 
From data collected by the Zoning Committee of New York (233 Broadway) ] 
= —<< 














Recent Zoning Statutes and Ordinances 
Urtanpo, FLta.—Ordinance, March 16, 1927. 
Evanston, Int.—Ordinance, February 15, 1927. 
InprlANA.—Enabling Act for towns, 1927, ch. 3. 
Scnenectapy, N. ¥.—Ordinance, June, 1927. 
Cuatranooca, TENN.—Ordinance, January 25, 

1927. 
Recent Zoning Decisions 


Con Necticut—Fitsgerald v. Merard Holding 
Co., Inc., Supreme Court of Errors, July 26, 1927. 
A specially damaged property owner was held to 
have the right to compel enforcement of the zoning 
law regardless of whether or not the authortties 
are acguiescent in the violation. This decision is 
discussed at greater length by Edward M. Bassett 
at page 290 of this issue. 

Ituinois.—Village of Western Springs v. Bern- 
hagan, 156 N. E. Rep. 753. The defendant, seek- 
ing to place a filling station on a lot zoned for one- 
family residences, contended that the ordinance so 
restricting all the territory of the village except 
that small portion of it within a block of the rail- 
road, was unreasonable. The village is a subur- 
ban residential community with no manufacturing 
institutions, its business district being limited to a 
small area along the railroad. Held, sustaining 
the determination of the Board of Appeals, that the 
‘ is reasonable and valid. 

lLutinois.—Western Theological Seminary v. 
City of Evanston, 156 N. E. Rep. 778. <A zoning 
ordinance authorizing in a given district the erec- 
tion and use of buildings for schools and colleges 
authorizes the erection and maintenance, as college 
buildings, of dormitories and student commons con- 
ducted as part thereof in such district ; dormitories 
not being a “lodging-house” nor student commons, 
“boarding-houses,” within the meaning of the or- 
dinance. 

Massacnusetts.—Nectow v. City of Cambridge, 
Supreme Court, July 8, 1927. The plaintiff is the 
owner of land in a residential district bordering 
on an industrial district for the most part. He 


1 


applied to the building inspector for a permit to 


) 
A 


erect a business structure on a part of his land, 
and his application was refused. He then ap- 
plied to the Board of Appeals for a variance on 
the ground of unnecessary hardship, which the 
Board declined to give him. 

Held, aiter a careful review of the facts, that 
the ordinance was valid as to the plaintiff, the 


f 


Court being unable to find that the zoning was 
unreasonable. The cases showing that the fact 
that the land would produce a larger return if 


used " r business are not decisive, cited and re- 
viewer 


Missouri Supreme Court Upholds Zoning 
Zoning 's now constitutional in the state of Mis- 
souri 


case of State ex rel. Oliver Cadillac 


Co. v. Christopher, Building Commissioner of the 
City of St. Lowis is another notable victory for 
comprehensive zoning reasonably carried out. 
Zoning with compensation had been held by the 
courts to be valid. In a case arising under the 
so-called home rule charter of St. Louis, police 
power zoning, without compensation, in certain of 
its important phases, had been declared to be in- 
valid. The advocates of police power zoning, be- 
lieving that the trouble with it in St. Louis was the 
lack of proper enabling legislation, secured the 
passage of an admirable empowering act (Laws 
1925, p. 309) and the city enacted a comprehensive 
zoning ordinance under it. The Cadillac case fol- 
lowed. The Court cites many of the cases in 
favor of zoning, in the state and the United States 
Courts, decided since its ruling adverse to zoning 
under the home rule charter, and evidently was 
much influenced by them. 

It is interesting to compare the situation in Mis- 
souri and in Maryland. In the largest city in 
both states police power zoning under home rule 
provisions was unsuccessful. In both states, as a 
result, constitutional amendment was advocated, 
but enabling acts were passed instead. This case 
is the result in Missouri. In Maryland the courts 
have not yet spoken. 

The Cadillac decision may be briefly summarized 
as follows: The company applied for a permit to 
erect a building for the sale and adjustment of 
automobiles, and the sale and installation of auto- 
mobile parts and accessories in a multiple-dwelling 
residence district, to be created by a pending zon- 
ing ordinance, which was in fact passed ten days 
later. The permit was refused for this reason. 

The Court held comprehensive police power zon- 
ing valid under the constitutions of Missouri and 
of the United States, ruling that the provision of 
the Missouri constitution requiring compensation 
for property damaged, as well as for property 
taken, did not make a different decision necessary 
in Missouri. 

The Court also held that the fact that the or- 
dinance was passed ten days subsequent to the 
application for a permit was immaterial in this 
case, the company having no vested rights against 
the exercise of the police power. The Court, 
after an examination of the facts, found that the 
zoning was reasonable and proper in this particular 
case. 


“An Undertaking Establishment Is Not a 
Nuisance Per Se” 


New Yorx.—Potter v. Rothschild, Supreme 
Court, reported in the New York Law Journal, 
June 30, 1927. Action to restrain the defendant 
from using her premises in a business district as 
an undertaking establishment, in accordance with 
the zoning ordinance. Complaint dismissed. The 
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Fortify your roads , 
—now, 


INTER is near. Frost and snow / 
are road-wreckers. 
Strengthen your roads now—this 
Fall—with a Tarvia surface treatment. ] 
There are no broken-up stretches 
in the Spring when this simple recipe 
is followed. 


he Gaeadle Company 





















New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston 

St. Louis Cleveland Cincinnati ee City 

Detroit Salt Lake City a 
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In Canada: | 

THE BARRETT COMPANY, Limited 
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-eviews the law on the subject as follows: 
one case in this state in which plaintiff 
sought to enjoin an undertaker’s establishment has 
been brought to my attention. It is the case of 
Rowland v. Miller, 139 N. Y. 93, in which the 
injunction issued was based upon a restrictive cove- 
nant. Of course, there is no restrictive covenant 
involved here. There are a number of cases out- 
side the state of New York in which the conduct 
of an undertaker’s business was enjoined, but in 
all of these cases the defendants sought to locate 
their business in strictly or essentially residential 
districts. In none of them did defendant seek to 
establish himself in a district allocated by the city 
to business, as here. The law as laid down in 
these cases is stated in Tureman v. Ketterlin 
(304 Mo. 221, p. 228) as follows: ‘An under- 
taking establishment is not a nuisance per se. 
The business of preparing dead bodies for burial 
is not only lawful but indispensable. It may be- 
come a nuisance, however, from the manner in 
which it is conducted or because of the place at 


opini I 
“Or 1 


reau, of 31 Nassau Street, New York 

City, has recently issued a booklet which 
contains suggestions of value to county and lo- 
cal officials throughout the United States who 
are struggling with the problem of equaliza- 
tion of taxes. The Bureau’s conclusions as to 
the shortcomings of the present assessment and 
equalization methods are summarized as fol- 
lows: 


bie Westchester County Research Bu- 


|. “Full value” assessments are the exception 
rather than the rule. 


2. There is a lack of equality in assessments be- 


tween properties in the same town throughout the 
county. This is due primarily to the lack of prop- 
erty information necessary to make equal assess- 
ments, and to the absence of any scientific rules 
of valuation, 


3. Approved rules for appraising land and 
standard building classifications are lacking in most 
of the towns and some of the cities of the county. 
4. The work of assessing is usually carried on 
spasmodically by underpaid, part-time officials 
rather than as a full-time job whereby appraisal 
information might be collected continuously 
throughout the year. 
5. _Tax maps are not always kept up to date, 
and in some instances are missing. 
6. The assessment of any property that runs 
through several towns, as railroads, and telephone 
lines, is generally done piecemeal by officials who, 
in many instances, have very little knowledge of 
the value of such property. 
/. Party politics enter the work of assess- 
ments, 
8. The review of assessments is carried on, in 
most towns, by the assessors themselves, who pass 
on their own work. 

9. There is useless and absurd duplication of 
assessments brought about by the town assessing 
on one hand, and the villages assessing on the 
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which it is maintained, and it is very generally 
held to be such when it intrudes. itself into a 
strictly residential district. Beisel v. Crosdy, 178 
N. W. (Neb.), 272; Densmore v. Evergreen Camp, 
112 Pac. (Wash.), 255; Saier v. Joy, 198 Mich. 
296; Meagher v. Kessler, 179 N. W. (Minn.), 732; 
Osborn v. City of Shreveport, 143 La. 932; Good- 
rich v. Starett, 184 Pac. (Wash.), 220; Cunning- 
ham v. Miller, 189 N. W. (Wis.), 531. The es- 
sential ground of such holding is that the mainte- 
nance of an undertaking establishment in a resi- 
dence district tends to destroy the comfort, the 
well-being, and the property rights of the owners 
of homes therein.’ ” 


Recent Zoning Literature 


“The What and Why of the Proposed Cleveland 
Zoning Ordinance” is an excellent brief by the 
City Plan Commission, for the zoning of Cleve- 
land, so long delayed and so greatly needed in that 
city. 


Shortcomings in Assessment Methods, and Suggestions for 
Tax Equalization 


other, each at different values for the same prop- 
erties. 

10. A double set of equalizing rates now exists; 
one, made by the county board of equalization, ana 
the other by the state board of equalization. 
Though the rates are supposed to be based on the 
same underlying data, they usually differ widely. 

1. The work of county equalization amounts 
to a reapportionment, and re-allocation of assessed 
values rather than an equalization of assessed 
values. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


As remedies for these conditions, the Bu- 
reau makes the following suggestions: 


1. That effort should be centralized upon so 
amending the state constitution as to permit the 
establishment of the county as the unit of assess- 
ment, with a single county assessor upon whose 
valuations throughout the county would be based 
local municipal as well as county taxes. 

2. That, in the meanwhile, it be urged upon all 
the towns of the county, to adopt the plan of a 
single assessor for the town, appointed by the town 
board. 

3. That tax maps be brought up to date and 
means devised for enforcing their being kept al- 
ways up to date and always accessible. 


4. That land-value maps be adopted for each 
tax district, to be marked with front-foot values 
for all parcels, and that appropriate depth rules 
and corner or other influence rules be adopted for 
village or city property, farm valuation rules for 
outlying properties, and other appropriate prin- 
ciples of valuation be devised and adopted for other 
types of property, so that the assessor will have 
definite printed instructions as a means of defense 
against appeals for favoritism and partiality in 
assessment. 

5. That standard classifications of buildings be 
prepared and adopted, and suitable rules for the 
valuation thereof, either by cubic-foot ratings or 
otherwise, be established and used impartially. 
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Jc can help save YOUR city 


500,000 times 2¢ next winter 


PENDING 2 cents for a stamp today 
may save your city 500, times 
that amount this winter—in cutting the 
costs, wastes, and traffic tie-ups of snow. 


Barber-Greene Snow Loaders can safely 





There's little work for shovelers 
when the Barber-Greene gets 
through. This one is skimming the 
pavement of hard-packed snow. 


A pile of snow doesn’t last long Look at the snow move. Two minutes a load 
when the wide mouth of the Barber- is the Barber-Greene's usual loading time. 
Ghenee terteeatnny a ap. guard your appropriation against the worst bliz- 


zards of winter. 

A Barber-Greene working for the city of Detroit 
saved $4,939.20 in two weeks. It operated at the 
unusually low cost of 1%c per cubic yard—a 
saving of 90% over hand labor. 

As for endurance, one of the Barber-Greenes 
owned by the city of Boston worked five consec- 
utive weeks withoutone single hold-up. It stopped 
only four or five out of every twenty-four hours 
while the men ate and changed shifts. 

Two cents brings you a copy of ‘‘Modern Snow 
Removal.”’ Itwill show you how Barber-Greenes 
can help save your city next winter 500,000 times 
the two cents you spend for a stamp. 





BARBER-GREENE COMPANY, 515 W. PARK AVE., AURORA, ILLINOIS 





Representatives in 50 Cities 


DISC FEED LOADERS VERTICAL BOOM DITCHERS 
STANDARDIZED PORTABLE AND PERMANENT BELT CON EYORS 
SNOW LOADERS CAR UNLOADERS COAL LOADER: 
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iE municipal bond market has survived the 
ty T jullest summer in a number of years and is 
es now in surprisingly strong condition when 


ne due consideration is given to the tremendous vol- 
ume of new bonds which were thrown on the mar- 
ket during the six months ended June 30. The 
reactionary movement of prices which commenced 
in June and gave promise of being quite serious 
was quickly checked as the supply of new bonds 
dropped off sharply early in August. With the 
announcement of the reduction of the New York 
Federal Reserve Bank’s rediscount rate to 3% 
per cent, municipals showed great strength, prices 
recovering virtually half the losses suffered in the 
June break. 4 ei 
The outlook at this writing is for a widening 
demand in the fall and, at least, a maintenance 
of the current price level. The uncertain factor 
in the situation now is the —— presented by 
the maturity on November 15 of about $1,250,000,- 
000 Second Liberty 414’s, remaining unconverted. 
The Treasury Department must either induce the 
holders thereof to exchange their bonds for a new 
security or sell new securities for cash in order to 
raise the funds necessary to redeem the Seconds. 
The fact that these holders of the called bonds have 
not responded to exchange offers made last March 
and again in June makes it fairly clear that they 
are interested only in cash redemption. ts 
Information made public by the Treasury De- 
partment suggests that these bonds are held in 
widely-scattered small amounts and it is, there- 
fore, assumed that a large proportion of this im- 
mense sum of a billion and a quarter dollars, when 
paid out to the bondholders, will not be reinvested 
in securities. The Treasury will, thus, have to call 





Your Chances of Getting 


HILE there has ben a steady annual increase 
we W from 1917 to 1926 in the number of fatali- 

ties caused by automobiles, and a steady 
increase in the number of cars in use, the number 
of fatalities per 100,00 cars has steadily decreased 
during the same period. Thus, in 1917, there were 
9,097 fatal accidents and 5,104,321 cars registered, 
giving a fatality rate of 1782 per 100,000 cars. 
NOIS In 1926, according to figures compiled by the Amer- 
' ican Automobile Association, the number of cars 
had increased to 22,001,393 and the number of 
fatalities had increased to 20,819, not including ac- 
cidents at railroad grade crossings, which the United 
States Bureau of the Census charges to the rail- 
roads and not to automobiles. This gives a fa- 
tality rate of 94.63, or a decrease of 46.9 per cent. 
But figures based upon car registration are some- 
what misleading from an accident prevention 
TERS standpoint, because they do not indicate the true 
ORS hazard. Another basis must be used—population. 
ERS In 1917 the population of the United States, as 
estimated by the Bureau of the Census, was 102,- 
172,845, which means that there were that many 
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The Municipal Bond Market 


By Sanders Shanks, Jr. 
Editor, The Bond Buyer 


on the money market for large sums, issuing either 
short-term Treasury Certificates or bonds for the 
purpose. The extent to which this refinancing 
drains the market of funds which might otherwise 
be invested in municipal, railroad and other pri- 
vate securities and the character of the securities 
employed by the Treasury to raise new funds (i.e., 
whether short-term notes or long-term bonds) 
will have a most important bearing on the bond 
market during the next few months. 

The following is a representative list of munici- 
pal issues sold in recent weeks, showing the net 
interest basis at which each loan was floated: 


Int. 
Rate Term Basis 
Place Amount (%) (Yrs.) (%) 


Norwich, Conn. $225,009 4% 22% (avg.) 4.06 
Chester, Pa.... 200,000 4% 1-25 (serial) 4.11 
Phils, De... :... 15,000,000 4&4% 4.13 


Sanitary Dist. 15,000,000 4% 
Greenb’gh, N.Y. 370,000 4.20 
Alleg’y Co., Md. 250,000 4% 
St. Joseph, Mo. 736,000 4% 
Lake Co., Ind. 470,000 4% 
Monana Co., Ia. 300,000 4% 


1-20 (serial) 4.16 
10 1/3 (avg.) 4.18 
4-8 (serial) 4.20 

11 (avg.) 4.20 
10 1/3 (avg.) 4.34 
1-10 (serial) 4.34 


Los Angeles Co., 

| ERIE 1,400,590 5 24% (avg.) 4.36 
Peoria, Ill. .... 150,000 5 15 5/6 (avg.) 4.42 
Buncombe Co., 

{apenas 2,000,000 4% 18 1/3 (avg.) 4.61 


Brazoria Co., 

Tex., Brazos 

River Harbor 

Navig, Dist.. 589,000 5% 
Pan. City, Fla. 336,000 6 


17 (avg.) 5.30 
4-10 (serial) 6.82 


Killed by an Automobile 


chances of somebody being hit by an automobile. 
In other words, that figure represents the exposure 
to accident. Thus we find that in that year the 
severity rate, which the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics is emphasizing in its accident 
records and which is generally accepted by in- 
dustry as constituting a true picture of the acci- 
dent hazard, was 89.03 per million of population. 
That is, for every million people exposed to the 
possibility of automobile accident, 89.03 were actu- 
ally killed in this manner. In 1926, the estimated 
population was 117,136,000 and the number of au- 
tomobile fatalities was 20,819, giving an accident 
severity rate of 177.7, or an increase of 99.6 per 
cent over 1917. 

So, while the number of cars is steadily increas- 
ing and the number of fatalities on the basis of 
registration is steadily decreasing, the number of 
fatalities on the basis of population is steadily in- 
creasing and the American people are in greater 
danger than ever before from this particular cause 
of accident. 

Cc. F. STODDARD. 
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THE AMERICAN City 


Have You a Traffic Problem 
Like Jersey City’s? 


Jersey City is the Front Door to New York. 





All day and all night the year ’round, great 
caravans of motor trucks, busses and autos 
converge in the streets of Jersey City, serving 
its own numerous industries or bound for the 
ferries and New York. When it snows this 
traffic might be tied up or thrown into inde- 
scribable confusion. 


In the winter of 1925-26 Jersey City bought 
four Nelson Snow Loaders, and four more the 
next Autumn. Now when the snow comes the 
eight Nelsons are put to work. Through streets 
and ferry approaches are kept clear and the 
traffic is passed without trouble, congestion 
or delay. 











Let the Nelson help move your winter traffic 


N. P. NELSON Iron Works, Inc. 
822 Bloomfield Ave. Passaic, N. J. 


90 Yes—we should like you to mention Tue American City. 
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Problems in Municipal Government.—By A. Chester 
.nford, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Government, 
Harvard University. A. W. Shaw Co., Chicago and New 
York. 1926. XI + 457. $5.00. Bs 
\pplying the esse method to the study of municipal 
vernment and administration, Professor Hanford pre- 
nts some 100 specific problems that have arisen re- 
ntly in American cities, with concrete questions stated, 
be answered by the student on the basis of the 
facts presented and the references given. These cases 
sre intended to link up text-book principles to definite 
situations and develop other principles and ideas; to 
vender classroom discussion; and to provide correlative 
reading. The stimulation of original thinking is, of 
course, @ central aim. Topics presented include city 
and state relations, charters, legal aspects, the various 
forms of city government, reform organizations, em- 
ployment policies, city planning, zoning, recreation, 
publie works, police, courts, fire prevention and control, 
public health and welfare, schools, housing, public 
lities and finance. 


Land Values—Distribution Within New York Region 
and Relation to Various Factors in Urban Growth.— 
Monograph No. 8, Engineering Series, of the Regional 
Plan of New York and Its Environs. It has been pre- 
pared by Harold M, Lewis, Executive Engineer, Wayne 
D. Heydecker, and Raymond D. O’Hara, and carries a 
foreword by Thomas Adams, General Director of Plans 
and Surveys, dated May, 1927. An introduction dis- 
cusses land values in relation to the Regional Plan; 
Part I is on Distribution of Land Values, and Part II 
on Factors That Influence Land Values. There are 
72 pages of text, and 4 plates; the text contains many 
diagrams, tables and maps. While necessarily in less 
detail than would be desirable in a single walang 
study, this monograph represents a fundamental an 
comprehensive study of great value in metropolitan 
regional planning and of general importance to others 
interested in city development. Two topics, the treat- 
ment of which is of particular interest, are the effect on 
land values of skyscraper development and the some- 
what related phenomenon and factor of the existence 
of a large amount of vacant land (nearly 50 per cent 
even in Greater New York.) $2.00. Apply to the 
Plan, 130 East 22d St., New York.) 


The Book of Bridgeport, Connecticut.—A 51l-page 
booklet published by the Bridgeport Chamber of Com- 
merce, and constituting a hand-book of civic, industrial 
and commercial information about that city. The cover 
shows an airplane view of Bridgeport. (Apply to the 
Chamber, 991 Broad St., Bridgeport, Conn.) 


Government Expenditures and Business Stability.— 
Four addresses or papers presented at the semi-annual 
meeting of the Academy of Political Science in the City 
of New York, covering 47 pp. in the Proceedings of the 
Academy for July, 1927. It is edited by Parker Thomas 


Moon. Expenditures of cities and states, as well as 
of the Federal government, were considered. The topic 
forms part of a series on ‘‘Stabilizing Business,’’ pre- 
sented in the same volume. $2.50. (Apply to the 


Aeode my, Fayerweather Hall, Columbia University, New 
ork.) 


Demonstrating Child Health, 1923-1927.—The Child 
Health Demonstration Committee, under date of June, 
1927, issued Bulletin No. 4, having the above title and 
being concerned with the four demonstrations begun 
five years ago under the Commonwealth Fund. Three 
previous bulletins, dealing with these demonstrations, 
were briefly reported at p. 861 of Tue AmERICAN 
Ci for June. 44 pp. (Apply to the Committee, 
‘0 Seventh Ave., New York.) 


A Survey of Public Health Work in Fargo, N. D.— 
Sulletin No. 5 of the Commonwealth Fund Child Health 
rogram, dated June, 1927, reporting a survey of the 
range of public health work in Fargo, at the 
a est of the City health authorities, by Dr. W. F. 
Va Field Secretary of the American Public Health 
As tion. The survey was made in February, 1927, 
i the course of the five-year child health dem- 
onstration carried on in Fargo by the Child Health 
Der tration Committee. 82 pp. (Apply to the Com- 
mitt 370 Seventh Ave., New York.) 


City Health Administration.—By Carl E. McCombs, 

._D., National Institute of Public Administration and 
New York Bureau of Municipal Research. The Mac- 
millan Co., New York. 1927. X + 524 pp. $5.50. 

Having been in close contact for fifteen years with 
state and local health administration, largely in the 
making of surveys, and having conducted courses in 
the subject at the Training School for Public Service, 
Dr. McCombs has produced a book to meet the need 
of a comprehensive but generally non-technical treat- 
ment of a field that has received meager attention in 
the general educational movement and even in post- 
graduate courses in government. It is clearly and 
simply written and is marked by strong common sense 
coupled with a high appreciation of public health ser- 
vice. There are three main divisions: Municipal Health 
Functions; The Organization and Administration of 
Sickness Preventive Functions, and of Sickness Treat- 
ment Functions. A selected bibliography is included. 
Chapter V, entitled The Health Officer, His Duties and 
Salary, is given in full in the current number of this 
magazine. 


Paris s’étend .. . (Paris Spreads Out).—A 96- 
page booklet in French, by Georges Benoit-Lévy, Direct- 
or, Town Planning and Garden City Association of 
France. It reviews various regional planning problems 
of Paris (and other cities) and proposals for their solu- 
tion, and presents the author’s views. He cites many 
American and English situations, theories and authori- 
ties, and particularly discusses the ‘‘linear city’’ and 
regional and national planning. $1.50. (Apply to the 
author, Boulevard de Garavan, Menton (A.-M.), France.) 


Scientific Real Estate Assessments.—A pamphlet of 
32 pages, published by The Manufacturers’ Appraisal 
Co., presenting the merits of the Somers system, and 
methods of applying it. (Apply to the Company, 4021 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa.) 


Our Crippled Children.—tThis is the special topic of 
the June number of the Bulletin of the City of Chicago 
Municipal Tuberculosis Sanitarium, consisting of 24 pages. 
It describes the Spalding and Christopher Schools, 
Happy Haven Camp, and other phases of the work for 
crippled children. (Apply to the Sanitarium, 5601 
North Crawford Street, Chicago, Ill.) 


Personal Initiative and Civic Progress in Delaware. 
—The report to the annual meeting of the Service Citi- 
zens of Delaware, May 6, 1927, by Joseph H. Odell 
Director, covering the activities of that organization, 
formed in 1918, and of the Delaware School Auxiliary 
Association. 33 pp. (Apply to Mr. Odell, 4116 DuPont 
Building, Wilmington, Del.) 


Adult Education.—A selected bibliography on this 
subject, covering three printed pages, prepared by 
Frederick Warren Jenkins, Librarian, Russell Sage 
Foundation Library, and comprising Bulletin No. 83 of 
the Library. (Apply to the Library, 130 East 22nd 
Street, New York.) 


The 1926 Movement of Manufacturing Industries._ 
A 7-page mimeographed report giving an analysis of 
replies received from 87 chambers of commerce, to a 
questionnaire sent out by the United States Chamber 
of Commerce, inquiring as to new establishments of 
industries in the cities involved, in 1926. Of 618 new 
industries, most were of local origin, one-seventh were 
removals from other cities, and somewhat more were 
branch plants. (Apply to Organization Service, Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the U. S., Washington, D. C.) 


Measuring Oil in Underground Tanks and Tank 
Wagons.—Report No. 2284 of the New York State 
Bureau of Municipal Information, giving in two mime- 
ographed pages suggestions from five cities in New 
York State, on the subject in question. (Apply to the 
Bureau, City Hall, Albany, N. Y.) 


Heating and Ventilating School Buildings.—An article 
in the American Educational Digest for July, by H. W. 
Schmidt, consisting of three pages of discussion of the 
various systems. 35 cents. (Apply to the Educational 
Digest Co., 1126 Q Street, Lincoln, Neb.) 
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Baker Snow Plows on Chicago’s Lincoln Park System 


It’s time to think about good Snow Plows 


Decide on your snow-moving equip- 
ment now. Later on, maybe too late. 
But when you do choose snow plows, 
select good plows. For years Baker 
Snow Plows for Motor Trucks and 


Tractors have given top-notch serv- 
ice in every state in the wide snow 
area. 


Write for special literature. 


The Baker Mfg. 


In the big Baker line you will find 
blade-type plows equipped with the 
famous Baker Tripping Blades which 
permit snow-moving with safety at 
high speeds. Latest types of “V” 
plows for both trucks and tractors 
with new features and even greater 
strength are worthy of your investi- 
gation. 


Use the coupon. 





AMERICAN (| 


Y 














Co., 503 Standford Ave., Springfield, Ill. | 














Please send literature 
on Snow Plows for 
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meric tizenship.—By Frederick A. Cleveland, 
1 ~ x a of United States Citizenship 
‘Maxwell Foundation, Boston University, The 


Press Co., New York, 1927. VII + 475 pp. 


rst of a series dealing with the general subject 
enship, this book carries the phrase, **As Dis- 
ed from Alien Status,’’ as @ limitation of the 

i: aims to present the meaning and implications 

ean citizenship as defined in the constitutions 
Nation and the states, in statutes, the decisions 
ris. and the utterances of government officials ; 
thus a somewhat informal legal digest, topically 
nsecutively arranged, and rounded out with inter- 
matter. There are three main parts, entitled: 
vens as Members of Political Society; II1—Citi- 
and Aliens as Beneficiaries; and IiI—Citizens 

\liens as Subjects. The distinguished author 

nizes @ changing attitude of America toward the 
with the increasing searcity of land and increas- 
plication and conflict in the control of wealth. 
a notable setting-forth of ‘‘the nature, 
ee and distinetiveness’’ of United States citi- 
as called for by the purposes of the Founda- 
0 th which his professorship is associated. 
Philosophy of Athletics —By Elmer Berry, Asso- 
Loy Dineehane ve Physical Education, International 
Young Men’s Christian Association College, Springfield, 
Mass. A. S. Barnes and Co., New York. 1927. XIV 

214 pp. $2.00. 

This book is intended primarily for teachers of 
al eduction and athletic coaching, and for the 
es themselves. On the thesis that physical educa- 
« an essential factor in general education, it pre- 
the psychological basis of athletics, and its social, 

thieal. emotional and character-building values. Present 

hieal conditions in athletics are reviewed, and the 
question whether high ideals of sportsmanship can be 
ntained by athletic leaders is considered; the results 
stonnaires submitted to the Y. M. C. A. College 
alumni. to football coaches (166 replying) and to Y. M. 
Cc <A. College students, are analyzed. Methods of 
securing ethical values from athletics are described and 
discussed A concluding section of the book deals 


oK 18 
mportar 
zenship 


ciate 


of que 


w ith the psychology of football and baseball coaching. 


Extracts from Ordinances to Prevent Obstruction of 
Sidewalks by Merchandise.—Nine closely typewritten 
prepared by Frederick Rex, librarian of ithe 
Municipal Reference Library, made up of 
erpts from ordinances of various cities having for 
- purpose the prevention of the use or obstruction 

f sidewalk space for the display and sale of produce 
and merchandise. Eighteen cities are represented. 
ily, 1927. to the Library, 1005 City Hall, 
Chicago, Ill.) 
The Water Debt.—A memorandum on the liquidation 
ff the bonded debt of the Bureau of Water of buffalo, 
N. Y., by the Buffalo Bureau of Municipal Research, 
Inc, dated June, 1927. Recommendations are made 
f vercoming sinking-fund inadequacy. 8 pp. text, 
(Apply to the Bureau, White Building, 


cago 


(Apply 


tabies. 


Trees.Three booklets of The American Tree Asso- 
stion entitled, respectively, Common Trees of New 
Yor by Joseph 8S. Illick; Tree Planting Book; and 
try Legislative Survey. The first is a pocket 
anual, presented to the schools of New York by the 
ries Lathrop Pack Forestry Trust; it has 123 pages. 
second, 40 pages, gives directions for planting 
and forest trees, with a few Arbor Day exer- 
The third presents a survey of state forestry 
aws and activities, to July, 1927 (67 pages). (Apply 
to the Association, 1214 Sixteenth St., N. W., Wash- 
ngton, D. C.) 


Recreation for Blind Children.—Children’s Bureau 
Publication No. 172, by Martha Travilla Speakman. A 
handbook intended for the use of teachers of the blind 
in institutions and day classes, and of other persons 
associated with the blind, such as club leaders and 
parents. Descriptions of many games are given. There 
is & three-page list of references. Single copies may 
be obtained free upon application to the Children’s 
Bureau at Washington; additional copies may be ob- 
tained at 15 cents each from the Superintendent of 


Te Government Printing Office, Washington, 


shade 


nts, 


Reapportionment in Mlinois—A symposium of argu- 
ments various persons in favor of a fairer appor- 
representation in Illinois and a removal 
lisadvantage now suffered by Chicago and 

inty. 23 pp. Postage 2 cents. (Apply to 
Apportionment Committee, 109 North Dearborn 


to Municipal Reference Library, 1005 City 
cago, Ill.) 
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Our City—Dallas.—By Justin F. Kimball, 
LL.D. Kessler Plan Association, Dallas, Texas. 
XXIX + 384 pp. 
$1.50. 

Written by a man who as superintendent of schools, 
on the one bend, has experienced the need of such a 
textbook dealing with certain fundamental problems to 
be faced by tomorrow's citizenship in Dallas, and who 
as a city plan commissioner, on the other hand, has 
experienced the need for coverting the community to 
city planning ideals, this book represents a new de- 
parture in community civics. It is designed especially 
to be used in the seventh grade of the city schools of 
Dallas, but is expected to prove useful also to civic 
leaders, chamber of commerce committes and city 
planing commissions; and while based on conditions 
in Dallas it contains considerable material of general 
interest and application. A group of chapter headings 
will indicate the value of the work in educational cam- 
paigns for city planning elsewhere: ‘‘How Dallas Be- 
gan’’; ‘‘How Dallas Grew and Why’’; ‘‘The Probable 
Growth of Dallas’’; ‘‘The Streets of Dallas’’; 
ican’ City Building’’; ‘‘How Other Cities 
Planned’’; ‘‘The Coming of George E. Kessler’’; ‘‘The 
Kessler Plan, Then and Now.’’ Subjects interrelated 
to city planning are considered under such heads as 
‘*Zoning and Housing,’’ ‘‘Blighted Areas,’’ and ‘‘Down 
Town Traffic.’’ Some of the more general phases of 
local government are dealt with under such heads as 
‘‘How American Cities Are Governed,’’ ‘‘Municipal 
Functions,’’ ‘‘County and City,’’ ete., while a final 
chapter, ‘‘Helping Dallas,’’ discusses some of the needs 
of the city and appeals to the civic idealism of the 
student in assisting to get them. 


The Lighting of a Swimming Pool.—aAn article by 
Arthur J, Sweet, consulting engineer, Milwaukee, Wis., 
in the July Transactions of the Illuminating Engineer- 
ing Society. Various considerations in the effective light- 
ing of swimming pools are discussed. 8 pp. and illus- 
trations. $1.00. (Apply to the publication, Easton, Pa.) 

Nationality, Color, and Economic Opportunity in the 
City of Buffalo—A 100-page booklet by Niles Car- 
penter, Ph.D., Professor of Sociology in the University 
of Buffalo, and associates, published under the direction 
of the Committee on Publications, on the Roswell Park 
Publication Fund of the University of Buffalo, in coop- 
eration with The Inquiry, New York. The industrial 
and ethnic make-up of Buffalo is analyzed and the at- 
titudes of employers and of trade unions 
and immigrants are gone into. A number of 
individual cases were investigated. 50 cents. (Apply 
to The Inquiry, 129 East 52d St., New York.) 

Statistical Report of Infant Mortality for 1926.— 
A printed booklet of 22 large pages, giving statistics 
on infant mortality in 675 cities of the United States 
for 1926 and the five preceding years, with averages 
back to 1916. It is prepared and published by the 
American Child Health Association, and is the eighth 
annual report of the latter upon this subject. There 
is a large folded insert showing graphically the 1926 
infant mortality rate for each city. (Apply to the 
Association, 370 Seventh Ave., New York.) 

Palos Verdes Estates.—<An article by Frederick Law 
Olmsted, Jr., in the July number of Landscape Archi- 
tecture, describing the history, planning, control and 
administration of the unique and exclusive residential 
development by the above name, near Los Angeles. 
There are many illustrations and maps, and a copy of 
the principal restrictions applying to the area. 25 pp. 
75 cents. (Apply to Landscape Architecture, 9 Park 
Street, Boston, Mass.) 

Architectural Control of Private Property.—Papers 
by Charles H. Cheney, city planner, and Elvon Musick, 
attorney, of Los Angeles, Calif., presented at the Na- 
tional Conference on City Planning (1927). Mr. 
Cheney, a digest of whose opinions and conclusions ap- 
peared at page 199 of Tue American City for 
August, discusses the lack of prevailingly good archi- 
tecture in most of our cities and the progress being 
made in architectural control. Samples of a control 
ordinance and of a form of restriction of record, and 
a list of art juries, art commissions and architectural 
boards in the United States, are given in appendices. 
Mr. Musick discusses the legal authority for architec- 
tural control, private and public. 36 pp. 25 cents. 
(Apply to the Secretary, National Conference on City 
Planning, 130 East 22d Street, New York.) 

Chicago Airports.—Chicago Commerce, published by 
the Chicago Association of Commerce, contains several 
articles in its July 2 number on aviation and airports, 
with particular reference to developments in Chicago, 
and that city’s further possibilities. Airplane photo- 
graphs of various Chicago airports and a map are 
included. 10 cents. (Apply to Chicago Commerce, 10 
South LaSalle Street, Chicago, Il.) 


M.A., 
1927. 
Postpaid, fabrikoid $2.50, cloth 
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Dry-Wet- Sticky-Frozen 


The Haiss Snow Leader will handle snow 
under all conditions—it will load the 
worst snow, as well as hang up speed 
records in getting rid of a light, fluffy 
snowfall. 


The Haiss Snow Loader will do it, because it has a 
feeding device and tooth-edged conveyor flights of 
positive digging power. Last winter’s performance 
of these machines was a conclusive demonstration 
of their greater ability and all-weather 
work capacity. 

The cost comparison with hand shovel- 
ing is roughly 7c against 50c—and the 
loading—time saving enough to save 
one truck out of six. 

The Haiss Snow Loader is a high-capac- 
ity, heavy duty machine—mounted on 
creeper treads and powered with 
a 41 H. P. Waukesha Motor. 
It does the work! 


Catalog 727 tells you about it. 
Send for a copy 


George Haiss Mfg. Co., Inc. 
143rd St. & Rider Ave. New York City 
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C Slu Process.—By Arthur J. Martin, 
activate Past President, Institution of 
> Engineers, England, M. Inst. C.E., M. Inst. 
"Engrs., Cons. E., F.G.S., F.R. San. I. 
ald and Evans, 8 John St., Bedford Row, 
1. London, England, 1927. XIV + 415 pp. 
and illustrations. 30 shillings, plus duty. 
st illuminating book on the outstanding method 
ive treatment today. The book covers both large 
all plants in England and the United States, dis- 
freely mechanical agitation as well as the use 
used air, A complete summary of the history 
activated sludge process is included as well as 
tions for the improvement of the process, costs, 
methods of reduction of costs, and chapters 
i to possible lines of advance and to the problem 
ive disposal. Several appendices are devoted to 
lars of British plants using diffused air and of 
) plants using mechanical agitation as well as 
nlars of American plants. A very complete bibli- 
phy is ineluded. 


5 Little Town.—By Harlan Paul Douglass, Sec- 
\merican Missionary Association. The Mac- 
o.. New York, New edition, 1927. IX + 262 pp. 


first edition of this book appeared in 1919, as a 

ring study of the small town, for itself and in 
nship to its surrounding country area, and to 

e or suggest stimuli for democratic civic progress. 

now been revised to a limited extent, in the 

of the 1920 census and the recent investigations 
\merican village by the Institute of Social and 
Religious Research. It is to be regretted that a more 
complete revision was not entered upon, bringing the 
entire book up to date—as a statement on the jacket 
uld lead one to expect had been done—and keeping 

; valuable in its field as when first published. The 
graphy does not seem to have been added to at 


iw 


Do Forests Prevent Floods?——An article by Raphael 
Zon, Director, Lake States Forest Experiment Sta- 
tion, reprinted from American Forests and Forest Life. 
Mr. Zon discusses the fundamental importance of re- 
forestation and forest management in any scheme of 


r control. 7 pp. (Apply to The American Forestry 
Association, Washington, D. C.) 


An Improved wr Ey 8 m for Cincinnati. 
Report No. 8 of the Cincinnati Bureau of Municipal 
Research dated May, 1927. There are 14 pages of text, 
supplemented by three sample forms and a table. The 
report is submitted to the City Manager and the Chair- 
man of the Civil Service Commission of Cincinnati by 
John B. Blandford, Jr., Director of the Bureau; it deals 
with the defects of the present rating system, suggests 
simpler and more reliable method, and points out 
vorth of an accurate system while warning against 
endency to over-value such ratings. (Apply to the 
jureau, 312 W. 9th St., Cincinnati, Ohio.) 


Aviation Edition, The Buffalo Journal of Commerce.— 
This is the July number of the monthly magazine of 
» Buffalo Chamber of Commerce, and is its fourth an- 
ial aviation edition. It contains several articles on 
e present and future status of aviation, both generally 
vith special reference to Buffalo. 15 cents. (Apply 
fournal of Commerce, Chamber of Commerce Build- 
Buffalo, N. Y.) 


Governmental Responsibility in the Field of Social 
and Welfare Work.—An address by Leyton E. Carter, 
Director of the Municipal Research Bureau of Cleveland, 
delivered at the 53d annual session of the National 
Conference of Social Work. It is reprinted in mimeo- 
graph form, particularly for distribution among mu- 
nicipal research agencies. Arguments are presented for 
i sed responsibility for governments in the welfare 

3 pp. (Apply to Municipal Administration Ser- 
261 Broadway, New York.) 


Annual Report, Committee of Fourteen, New York 
City (1926).—This is the 1926 report of the committee 
organized in 1905 to secure the suppression of the dis- 
orderly resorts known as ‘‘Raines Law hotels,’’ and 
the work of which was later extended to cover com- 

zed vice in general, throughout New York City. 
rrent report is a 54-page booklet relating to the 
ictivities of the Committee and the status of 


blem. (Apply to the Committee, 105 West 
‘t.. New York.) 


The Schools of Tomorrow.—A 14-page pamphlet com- 

sing an address by John J. Tigert, United States 

mission of Edueation, before the National Educa- 
ociation at Philadelphia, July, 1926. 5 cents. 
to Superintendent of Documents, Government 
¢ Office, Washington, D. C.) 
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Report on the Street Traffic Control Problem of San 
Francisco.—The San Francisco Traffic Survey Commit- 
tee, appointed last year, engaged Dr. Miller McClintock, 
Director of the Albert Russel Erskine Bureau of Har- 
vard University, to organize and conduct a compre- 
hensive engineering survey. The present report of 370 
pages is the result of about a year of intensive investi- 
gation. It presents the facts of street traffic conditions 
and sets forth recommendations for a system of street 
traffic control and proposals for administrative organiza- 
tion and methods to meet future problems. A proposed 
traffic ordinance is included. Details of traffic flow and 
traffic speed studies are given in an appendix. Busi- 
ness interests of San Francisco contributed to the sup- 
port of the work. Buckram, $5.00, postpaid. yen a 
to Mr. Ralph Robinson, Executive Secretary of the 
Committee, 426 Foxcroft Building, San Francisco, Calif.) 


Venereal Disease Control.—-The July, 1927, number 
of Public Health News of the Department of Health of 
the State of New Jersey, is taken up with a number 
of articles on this subject by members of the staffs 
of the State Department and various municipal depart- 


ments. 31 PP. (Apply to State Department of Health, 
Trenton, N. J.) 


Report to New York State Crime Commission.—Twv 
pamphlets addressed to Senator Caleb H. Baumes, 
Chairman of the New York State Crime Commission, 
one (43 pp.) being by the Sub-Commission on Police, 
giving the results of the investigation into municipal 
police administration, with recommendations. The latter 
are given elsewhere in the current issue of Tae Amer- 
tcan City. The other (30 pp.) is by the Sub-Com- 
mission on Adjustment of Sentences, and contains find- 
ings and recommendations relating to probation. (Apply 
to Herbert L. Smith, Secretary, State Crime Commis- 
sion, Senate Chamber, Albany, N. Y.) 


Municipal and Public Golf Courses in the United 
States.—A 24-page pamphlet issued by the Public Links 
Section, United States Golf Association. 201 golf 
courses in 149 cities are listed as coming under the 
classification of ‘‘public.’’ Statistical information as 
to separate courses is included. The list is not claimed 


to be complete. (Apply to the Association, 110 E. 42nd 
St., New York.) 


Combating the Inroads of the White Plague.—The 
March and April number of City Health, of the Detroit 
Department of Health, takes up the activities of the 
tuberculosis division of the Department of Health, the 
tuberculosis infirmary, and related subjects, covering 
24 pp. (Apply to the Department, 1300 Beaubien St., 
Detroit, Mich.) 


Regional Planning.—A new periodical, issued by the 
Committee on Regional Planning of New York and its 
Environs. It is edited by Leslie S. Baker, Staff Sec- 
retary, and briefly presents news regarding regional 
planning, with special reference to the New York 


Plan. (Apply to Mr. Baker, 130 E. 22d St.. New 
York.) 


The Bacteriolytic Tank System in South Australia.— 
A 60-page booklet by Dr. W. Ramsay Smith, Perma- 
nent Head of the Department of Health of South Aus- 
tralia. It is the seventh edition, the earliest having 
appeared twenty years ago as a three-page print. It is 

ased upon experiences for a quarter-century, with 
over 11,000 installations now in operation. Illustrated. 
(Apply to the author, Adelaide, South Australia.) 


Boy-Built Houses.—A 36-page booklet describing a 
school project method of training boys for house build- 
ing. It includes a study of 106 houses built by school- 
boys, chiefly five- and six-room houses, with a few 
even larger. 10 cents. (Apply to Better Homes in 
| 1653 Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington, D. 


Travelers’ Aid Manual.—The history, purpose, and 
service of travelers’ aid, and the organization and 
other features of the National Association of Travelers’ 
Aid Societies are told in this 40-page pamphlet, which 
is the first section of the complete Manual. (Apply to 
the Association, 25 West 43rd Street, New York.) 


Reports Received 


Concorp, N. H.—Annual Report, Board of Water Com- 
missioners, 1926. 


Monrcrair, N. J.—Annual Report, Department of Health, 
1926. 
MontreaL, Que.—Annual Reports of the City Treasurer 
and of the Comptroller and Auditor, 1926. 
New Castre, Pa.—Annual Report of Departments, 1926. 
ime eT N. J.—Annual Report of Auditor, to April 
1927. 
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Eliminates Snowbound Highway 














VERY Municipality, County and Township 
recognizes the necessity of keeping streets 
and highways open — free from impassable 

snow. Taxpayers demand it — the avenues of 
travel must be kept clean for children to get to 
school— communities to work— supplies to their 
destinations. 

And the costs are not prohibitive. In fact, the Trackson- 
Fordson operates faster and cheaper than horses or heavier, 
more expensive tractors. This Crawler tractor can be used 
with any Fordson snow plow. Start with the storm and keep 
the roads open, avoiding serious and costly drifts and banks. 


Ask your Ford Dealer for ademonstration or write to us direct. 


CLINTON ST. MILWAUKEE.Wié 
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No other crawler has a combination 
of these advantages: All-steel con- 
struction—no cast iron parts; Few- 
est working parts — lowest upkeep 
cost; Patented non-clogging track of 
specially hardened alloy stee!; 
Greater track area — better traction 
—Jless ground pressure; Oil reservoir 
type dirt - proof bearings; Simple 
steering — no complicated clutches. 











Conventions—When and Where 


Ber 5-6.—Mapison, S. D. | ; 
State Peace Officers’ Association. Convention. Sec- 
Treasurer, A. J. Lembeck, Aberdeen, S. D. 
C EMBER, SECOND wEEK.—Hvron, Ss. Dak. = 
th Dakota Commercial Secretaries Association. An- 


n snvention. Secretary, G. R. McArthur, Chamber 
¢ Commerce, Huron, S. Dak. 
SepreMBER 13-15.—Peorta, ILt. 


nois State Association of Highway Commissioners 
Town Clerks. Annual convention. President, John 

ms, Auburn, II. 

SepreMBER 13-15.—Dusugue, Iowa. 
niernational City Managers’ Association. Annual con- 
ontion. Executive Secretary, John G. Stutz, Lawrence, 

K ns 

SepreMBER 13-16.—Burrato, N. | ae 
icsembly of Civil Service Commissions. Annual meet- 

Secretary, Charles S. Shaughnessy, Chief Examiner, 

Philadelphia City Commission, Philadelphia, Pa. 

SepreMBER 13-16.—Boston, Mass. ar 
Vew England Water Works Association. Annual con- 
ention Secretary, Frank J. Gifford, 715 Tremont 
Temple, Boston, Mass. 

SeprEMBER 15-16.—AKRON, Onto. 

‘merican Water Works Association, Central States 
Section. Annual convention. Secretary, E, E. Bankson, 
111 Union Bank Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

SepremBer 16-17.—Garrney, S.C. | eer 
South Carolina Commercial Secretaries Association. An- 

' meeting. Secretary-Treasurer, R. B. Beal, Cham- 

ber of Commerce, Spartanburg, S. 

SepTeEMBER 19-23.—SacRAMENTO, CaLir. : 
League of California Municipalities. Convention. 

Executive Secretary, Wm. Locke, 564 Market Street, 

San Francisco, Calif. 

SepTeMBER 20-21.—SwampscotT, Mass. 
Massachusetts Police Association. Annual convention. 

Secretary, John H. Shaughnessy, West Newton, Mass. 

SEPTEMBER 26-29.—PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 

American Institute of Park Executives. Annual con- 
vention Executive Secretary, Will O. Doolittle, Box 
422, Tulsa, Okla. 

SepreMBeR 26-30.—Curicaco, Itt. 

National Safety Council. Amnual Safety Congress. 
Managing Director, W. H. Cameron, 108 East Ohio Street, 
Chicago, 

SertTeMBER 27-29.—NraGara Faris, Onr. y 
Canadian Good Roads Association. Annual convention. 

Secretary, George A. McNamee, New Birks Building, 

Montreal, Que. 

SepreMBer 28-30.—Saratoca Sprines, N. Y.— 

New York State Sanitary Officers’ Association. Annual 
meeting. Secretary, Walter A. Leonard, M.D., Cam- 
bridge, N. Y. 

SertemBeR 29-30,—Exmrra, N. Y. P . 
American Water Works Association, New York Section. 

Annual meeting. Secretary, E. D. Case, 50 Church 

Street, New York. 

SrpTeMBER 29-Oct. 1.—Harrisspurc, Pa. : 
Pennsylvania State Association of County Commis- 
mers Annual convention. Secretary, L. C. Norris, 

Clearfield, Pa. 

Ocroser 3.—Denver, Coto, : 

{merican Association of State Highway Officials. An- 
nual convention. Executive Secretary, Markham, 
638 Munsey Building, Washington, D. 

Ocroser 1-7.-CLevetanp, Onto. 
merican Electric Railway Association. Annual con- 

m and Manufacturers’ Exhibit. Executive Secre- 
J. W. Welsh, 292 Madison Avenue, New York. 

Octoser 3-7—Mempnis, TENN. d 

jround and Recreation Association of America. 
onvention. Secretary, S. Braucher, 315 

Fourth Avenue, New York. 

Octoser 4-5.—GREENFIELD, Mass. 
Massachusetts Federation of Planning Boards. Annual 
nce. Executive Secretary, Edward T. Hartman, 
te House, Boston, Mass. 

ER 5-8.—San Jose, Cari. 
an Water Works Association, California Section. 

! convention, Secretary, Paul E. Magerstadt, 512- 
treet, Oakland, Calif. 

Uctoser 10-12.—Kansas City, Mo. 

in Social Hygiene Association. Annual regional 

General Director, William F. Snow, M.D., 
nth Avenue, New York. 





Octoper 10-12.—Hor Sprincs, Ark. 

Southwest Water Works Association Convention. 
Secretary, Louis A. Quigley, Fort Worth, Texas. 
Ocroser 10-14.—Curicaco, Ix. 

Illuminating Engineering Society. Annual contention. 
General Secretary, L. H. Graves, 29 West 39th Street, 
New York. 

Octoper 12-13.—Racine, Wisc. 

Wisconsin Chiefs of Police Association. Annual meet- 
ing. Secretary-Treasurer, Don McKay, Police Depart- 
ment, Waukesha, Wisc. 

Ocroser 12-14.—Cotumsus, Onto. 

American Society of Civil Engineers. Fall meeting. 
a a George T. Seabury, 33 West 39th Street, New 

ork. 


Octoper 12-14.—Junction City, Kans. 

League of Kansas Municipalities. Annual convention. 
Secretary, John G. Stutz, University of Kansas, Law- 
rence, Kans. 

Octoper 13-14.—Toronto, Onr. 

Canadian Tax Conference of Citizens Research Institute 
of Canada. Annual convention. Director, Horace L. 
Brittain, 21 King Street, East, Toronto, Ont. 

Ocroper 17-21.—Cincinnati, Onto. 

American Public Health Association. Annual meeting. 
Secretary, Homer N. Calver, 370 Seventh Avenue, New 
York. 

Ocroser 23-26.—Co._umsus, Onto. 

National Association of Commercial Organization Sec- 
retaries. Annual convention. Secretary-Treasurer, Clar- 
ence R. Miles, Chamber of Commerce, Davenport, Iowa. 
OctosBer 26-29.—Pinenurst, N. C. 

American Institute of Steel Construction. Annual con- 
vention. Executive Director, Charles F. Abbott, 285 
Madison Avenue, New York. 

NoveMBER 1-4.—Houston, Texas. 

Texas Association of Sanatarians. Short School. Sec- 
retary, E. G. Eggert, Texas State Board of Health, Aus- 
tin, Texas. 

NoveMsBer 7-9.—Durnam, N. C. 

American Water Works Association, North Carolina 
Section. Annual meeting. Secretary-Treasurer, H. G. 
Baity, Associate Professor, School of Engineering, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

NoveMBER 9-11.—New York. 

National Municipal League. Annual convention. Sec- 
retary, H. W. Dodds, 261 Broadway, New York. 
NoveMBER 10-11.—New York. 

National Association of Civic Secretaries. Annual meet- 
ing. Secretary, Henry H. Curran, City Club, 55 West 
44th Street, New York. 

NoveMBER 10-11.—KiTcHENER, Onr. 

Ontario Associated Boards of Trade and Chambers of 
Commerce. Annual meeting. Secretary, T. Marshall, 
Royal Bank Building, Toronto, Ont. 

NoveMBER 14-18.—Dattas, Texas. 

American Society for Municipal Improvements. An- 
nual convention. Address: E. Wood, City Engineer, 
Dallas, Texas, 
NOVEMBER, WEEK OF 28TH.—ATLANTA, Ga. 

Asphalt Association. Annual Paving Conference, to be 
held jointly with the Association of Asphalt Paving Tech- 
nologists. Secretary and General Manager, J. E. Penny- 
backer, 441 Lexington Avenue, New York. 

Decemper 1-2.—Wasnincton, D. C. 

Highway Research Board, National Research Council. 
Annual meeting. Director, Charles M. Upham, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

DeceEMBER 2-3.—Princeton, N. 

New Jersey Sanitary Association. Annual meeting. 
Secretary, Edward Guion, Box 418, Atlantic City, N. J. 
DecemsBer 9-10.—Witson, N. C. 

North Carolina Commercial Secretaries Association. An- 
nual convention. Secretary, Joe Stubbs, Hendersonville, 
oe 


January 9-13.—CLEVELAND, OniIo. 

American Road Builders’ Association Annual conven- 
tion and road show. Secretary, Ethel A. Birchland, Earle 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

January 9-10.—Detroit, Micn. 

International Association of Street Sanitation Officials. 
Annual convention. Secretary, A. Anderson, 10 
South La Salle Street, Chicago, IIl. 

January 18-20.—New York. 

American Society of Civil Engineers. Annual meeting. 
ae George T. Seabury, 33 West 39th Street, New 
fork, 
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Get the Full 
Meaning of 
CLETRAC’S 
TenGreater 
Features! 





Se 





1. Greater Pounds Pull at Drawbar. CLETRAC can handle 
larger implements and tandem equipment, thus covering more 
ground per day with less work at less cost. 

2. Unusual Reserve Power. Enough extra power above its 
rating to handle a 20% overload at any time. 

3. Positive Traction. An ability to operate in mud, swamp, ice, 
snow and all difficult footing without slipping or bogging. 

4. Short Turning. Permits close-in work and easy maneuver- 
ing on narrow roads and in close quarters. 


5. Full Power Delivery on the Turns. No slackening of pulling 
power when turning—constant power on both tracks. 


6. “One-Shot” Oiling System. No time out required for oiling 
just push the plunger and bearings are thoroughly oiled, even 
while moving. 





7. Easy Steering. Steering is extremely easy—a light touch 
on the wheel gives perfect control even over rough ground. 


8. Accessibility of Parts. All parts requiring occasional adjust- 
ment or attention are reached quickly and conveniently. 


———— 
9. Low Gas and Oil Consumption. The broad, sure gripping 
tracks mean no power waste and no fuel waste. 
10. Year "Round Utility. CLETRAC’S efficiency and perform- 
ance do not vary with the seasons. It is 100% useful any time 
of year—regardless of climate or ground conditions. 





A postal or a letter will bring you the complete facts about 
any model of CLETRAC. Now built in a complete line. 


THE CLEVELAND TRACTOR CO., Cleveland, Ohio 


CLETRAC 


Crawler Tractors 
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| News and Illustrations 


\ Items of Interest to City, Town and County Officials, and Others Concerned 
with the Economical Construction and Efficient Operation of Public 
Improvement Undertakings 
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Collapsible Forms for Making 
Meter-Boxes 


\fany cities have found that concrete meter- 
es made in the city or at the actual point to be 
furnish a means of securing the advantages 
meter-boxes at low cost and with particular 
nvenience, as they can be molded into form just 
en needed, thus relieving the water-works man- 
sement from the necessity of carrying large stocks 
' bulky material on hand. Straight iron collapsi- 
forms are made by the H. W. Clark Co., Mat- 
Ill., in a variety of ways, and now two spe- 
types, the straight iron collapsible form and 
tapering iron collapsible form, are offered. 
shells of the forms are made in one piece, 
ving the sheet to be run through the rolling 
ine, thus insuring an absolutely true curva- 
n both shells. The inner shell is made 6 
longer than the outer shell, allowing the 
ete to be poured in with ease. There is no 
mplicated lever arrangement to stick and bind, 
nerete must not be jarred or vibrated during 
rocess of initial set. 
Clark iron collapsible forms are simple and easily 
erated. Spacing blocks are inserted between the 
lls, assuring a true box body of equal thickness. 
loosening the thumb-nuts, the inner shell is 
tomatically contracted, while a similar operation 
ls the outer shell, allowing both to be lifted 
Slot blocks are used to make the slots in the 
tom for straddling the service pipe, permitting 
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"HE CLARK STRAIGHT IRON COLLAPSIBLE 
FORM POR CONCRETE METER BOXES 








THE TAPERING IRON COLLAP- 

SIBLE FORM FOR MAKING CON- 

CRETE METER BOXES FOR 
NORTHERN CITIES 


adjustment of depth. Dividing rings are supplied 
separately. The purpose of the dividing ring is to 
make tongue and groove in the ends of the box 
body so that one box body may be placed on an- 
other for deep services. Tapering iron collapsible 
forms make box bodies of enlarged base diameters, 
allowing more interior room and increased frost 
protection. Cities may manufacture box bodies by 
this method at a very slight additional cost over 
those made with the straight iron collapsible forms. 


New Badger Meter Representative 


F. H. Bradford, Western Sales Manager, Badger 
Meter Manufacturing Co., Chicago, Ill, has an- 
nounced the appointment of E. L. Sandberg, 1102 
Metropolitan Life Building, Minneapolis, Minn., 
as representative of the Badger Meter Manufac- 
turing Co., for the states of Minnesota, North Da- 
kota and South Dakota. Mr. Sandberg will be 
permanently located at the above address and will 
carry a full line of Badger disc, turbine and com- 
pound meters. The home office of the Badger 
Meter Manufacturing Co. is 841-863 Thirtieth 
Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Recent Studebaker Fire Apparatus Sales 


The Studebaker Corporation, South Bend, Ind., 
has recently made sales of Studebaker chassis for 
fire apparatus use as follows: Punxsutawney Fire 
Department, Punxsutawney, Pa., fire truck; Stark- 
ville, Miss., combination pump, booster and hose 
car; New Haven, Ind., triple combination pump, 
booster and hose car; Jefferson City, Mo., one 
triple combination pump, booster and hose car, and 
one city service ladder truck; Carrollton, Mo., a 


“double combination two-tank chemical and hose 


car; Underwriters Salvage Corps, St. Louis, Mo., 
squad wagon; Pana, IIl., city service ladder truck 
and Columbia, Ill, a triple combination pump, 
booster and hose car. 
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IT SPRAYS THE STREET 


AS IT SWEEPS THE STREET 
AS 








In Duluth, Minnesota. In 
this growing metropolis 
streets are swept clean by 
up-to-date methods. 





In Ithaca, New York. A 
factor of this city’s better 
health and tourist attrac- 
tion is cleaner streets. 
The work is done at low 
cost by modern motorized 
equipment. 





In Santa Barbera, Cali- 
forma. Streets are swept 
clean by day or might, 
without dust, by Austin 
Sweepers. The cost 
most veasonal.. 








IN PRACTICALLY EVERY STATE— 


and in hundreds of cities 


there are one or more Austin Motor Pick- 
Up Sweepers in operation. 

As a factor in civic betterment, it has 
few equals. It sweeps the street clean 
from gutter to gutter. As a factor of 
eficient and economic administration, it 
is unsurpassed. It does the work quicker 
and at less cost. As an aid to traffic—it 
clears away debris, mud and tire-destroy- 
ing impediments. 

As a factor of health—it sweeps with- 
out dust, removing the germ-laden dirt 
from the street and doing it in a clean, 
thorough way. As a factor of public 
welfare and progress, it contributes to the 
prosperity of the citizenry. “Municipal 
Street Cleaning” tells the complete story 
of this remarkable efficient machine and 
the low cost of its operation. Mailed free 
on request. 


THE AUSTIN -WESTERN 
ROAD MACHINERY CO. 


400 N. Michigan Blvd. 


Chicago, Ill. 






‘*Municipal Street 
Cleaning’’ today. 


Sena 






FREE © 


IT PICKS UP THE DIRT 
AND CARRIES IT AWAY 





In Waco, Texas. There 
are 3 Austin Sweepers 
keeping Waco’s major 
thoroughfares clean for 
traffic. No dust—the dirt 
is sprayed. 





In Flint, Michigan. This 
city maintains an efficient 
street cleaning department 
Equipment is motorized 
and work done at moderate 
cost, 





In Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Narrow streets or wide 
all are easily cleaned with 
Austin Sweepers. 
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American City—it helps. 
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4 Flood-proof Sewage Pumping-Station 


: is generally admitted by competent engineers 

+ electric motors and controlling devices used 

yperate sewage pumps should never, unless abso- 

, necessary, be located in underground cham- 
rs or vaults where they may be injured by ex- 
cessive dampness and lack of attention. In some 
localities, however, because of the inability of the 
municipality to secure the necessary property ad- 
‘acent to sewer lines, for the construction of a 
using above the surface for electrical equipment, 
installation of motors and controllers under- 
‘round cannot be obviated. 

In such cases there is not only the possibility of 
damage of condensation and lack of ventilation in 
the vault, but also of complete submergence of the 
equipment under the flood conditions. With this in 
mind, Yeomans Brothers Co., 1433 Dayton Street, 
Chicago, IIL, has developed a flood-proof under- 
ground pumping-station designed to prevent the 
complete filling-up of such an underground cham- 
ber under any conditions that are likely to occur. 


As shown in the accompanying diagram, the 
main feature of this station is that, owing to the 
steel drum which forms the entrance to the chamber 
and extends down to a point considerably below 
the level of the electrical equipment, the motors 
and controllers are located in an air-locked space 
in the upper part of the chamber and, even with 
a considerable head of water over the top of the 
chamber and with the cover removed from the en- 
trance manhole, the water in the chamber will not 
rise far enough above the bottom of the entrance 
drum to reach the motor windings or electrical 
devices or connections, 

The power wires for the motor are brought in 
through the steel wall of the chamber with stuffing- 
boxes, and the ventilating pipes, if any, are car- 
ried down to the same level as the entrance drum 
so that air cannot possibly escape at any point 
above this level. The pit drain valve which is con- 
nected to the suction of the sewage pump is pro- 
vided with an extension stem running up into the 
entrance drum, so that after flood conditions have 
subsided, the water remaining in the chamber can 
be pumped out even though it may be impossible 
to gain access to the pit. This flood-proof prin- 
ciple is applicable for use with sewage ejectors 
and emergency pumps in municipal and other 
building work to protect controllers and motors 


driving pumps wherever flood conditions are likely 
occur, 
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Cast Iron Bureau Changes Name 

The name of the Cast Iron Pipe Publicity 
Bureau, 566 People’s Gas Building, Chicago, IIl., 
has been changed to the Cast Iron Pipe Research 
Association. This change in name was actuated 
by the fact that the principal functions of the or- 
ganization are research and not publicity. Thomas 
F. Wolfe, who was for some time one of the city 
engineers in Chicago, and who is now Research 
Engineer for the Association, devotes most of his 
time to research and to the collection and distribu- 
tion of information relative to cast iron pipe for 
all purposes. One of the objectives of the ad- 
vertising campaign of the Association is the stimu- 
lation of interest in small towns that have no 
water-works, to show them the importance of hav- 
ing a modern water-works system. 

The Association itself has nothing to sell. When 
community interest reaches the point where action 
on a water-works system is to be taken, the in- 
formation is passed along to the different manu- 
facturers of cast iron pipe and the matter is left 
to the manufacturers’ representatives to handle. 


Recent Diesel Installations in 
New York State 


The Busch-Sulzer Bros.-Diesel Engine Co., St. 
Louis, Mo., through its eastern sales office, 2 Rec- 
tor Street, New York City, recently sold a 400- 
b.h.p. diesel engine to the village of Greenport, 
L. L, N. Y., for installation in the existing mu- 
nicipal power-plant. This engine will be installed 
and will be running about November 1. The 
Greenport municipal plant is now equipped with 
steam engine generating units. An addition to the 
present building is being erected to house the new 
diesel unit. They expect that the over-all power 
cost will be reduced from 3 cents to 2 cents per 
kilowatt-hour after the diesel is running. 

The village of Freeport, L. I., recently purchased 
an 1,150-b.h.p. diesel from the Busch-Sulzer Bros.- 
Diesel Engine Co. They already operate four of 
this make of diesel engines. When the fifth is in- 
stalled, they will have a total capacity of 4,165- 
b.h.p. in diesel engines. 


P. T. L. Moves Birmingham Office 


The Pittsburgh Testing Laboratories, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., has announced that it has moved its 
Birmingham, Ala., laboratory and office into a new 
building where a Riehle testing machine of 400,000 

pounds capacity has been installed. 
This is the largest commercial test- 
ing laboratory machine in the South. 
O. H. Berger is manager of the Bir- 
mingham branch of the Pittsburgh 
Testing Laboratory. 


Hall Joins Duplex 
Truck Co. Sales 
Department 


The Duplex Truck Co., Lansing 
Mich., has announced that C. W. 
Hall, formerly Manager of the 
Lansing Distributing Branch of the 
Olds Motor Works and later with 
the Reo Motor Car Co., has joined 
its Sales Department, with headquar- 
ters at Lansing. 
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for Economical Transportation 











World’s Lowest 
Ton-Mile Cost 


for Construction Work 


Whether you need a truck for fast, econ- 
omical delivery over city streets— 


—whether your problem is the transporta- 
tion of ton loads over all types of highways— 


—or whether you need a truck for any sort of 
special purpose— 

—you can secure a Chevrolet Truck, with a 
type of body to meet your particular needs, 
that will give you the world’s lowest ton- 
mile cost.* 


Go to the salesroom of the nearest Chevrolet 
dealer and see for yourself how the sturdy, 
powerful Chevrolet chassis is designed and 
built to reduce operating and maintenance 
costs. Observe the deep channel steel frame, 


*Ton-mile cost is the cost of trans- 
porting a ton of material one mile— 
or its equivalent. 














THE 


WORLD'S 


heavy, banjo-type rear axle, and long extra- 
leaved, semi-elliptic springs—all constructed 
to operate under the severest usage. Note the 
powerful valve-in-head motor—dependable, 
efficient and long-lived. 

Here, in every feature, is a type of construc- 
tion once undreamed of in a low-priced com- 
mercial car— 

—ruggedness, strength and modern design 
which assure you the long-time, over-all 
operating efficiency that has made Chevrolet 
the world’s most popular gear-shift truck! 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. 
Division of General Motors Corporation 


¥4-Ton Truck 
Chassis 


1-Ton Truck 
Chassis 


$495 
1-Ton Truck 


Chassis with Cab $61 0 
All prices f.o.b. Flint, Mich. 


$395 
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Blaw-Knox Purchases Milliken Bros. 
Blaw-Knox Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. has an- 
d the purchase of the Milliken Brothers 
.cturing Co., New York. The consolidation 
two companies became effective on Septem- 
The Blaw-Knox Co. is well-known through 
f steel specialties, including steel forms for 
te construction, steel buildings, open-hearth 

equipment, air preheaters, hammer-welded 
ts. steel transmission towers, automatic con- 
easuring devices, steel bins, clamshell buck- 


Milliken Brothers Manufacturing Co. was 
ly organized as Milliken Brothers, Inc., in 
[he products of the company are transmis- 
wers, radio towers and standard steel build- 
\ considerable amount of the business of the 
-en Brothers Mfg. Co. has been in the export 
nd the present Milliken organization will 
to function in this field and, in addition, 

<e over the management of the export busi- 
the Blaw-Knox Company on all of its 


Blaw-Knox Co. announces that it will con- 
| its present organization to handle domes- 
ness and the acquisition of the Milliken 
will make no change in this line. Manu- 
for both companies will be concentrated 
Blaw-Knox Co. plants at Pittsburgh and 


re 
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Consultants for Mt. Hope, R. I., Bridge 


Robinson and Steinman, consulting engineers, 2 
Church St., New York, have been retained to pre- 
pare the plans and specifications and supervise the 
construction of the Mt. Hope Bridge to be built 
across Mt. Hope Bay between Bristol and Ports 
mouth, R. I. The bridge will be financed as a tol 
bridge enterprise by a group of bankers headed by 
William R. Compton Co. and Peabody, Hough- 
teling & Co. The structure will be a suspensio: 
bridge with a main span of 1200 feet. The total 
cost of the project will be about $3,500,000. 


Kuhlman Appointed Heil District 
Manager 


The Heil Co., Milwaukee, Wis., has announced 
that George Kuhlman, well known among the truck 
men of Philadelphia and New York, has been ap- 
pointed District Manager, covering the eastern 
territory. Mr. Kuhlman has been associated with 
the Heil Co. since 1919, going to Philadelphia in 
1922 to open the Heil Co. branch in that city. His 
thorough knowledge of the dump-truck business 
and familiarity with the eastern territory make him 
well qualified for his position. Mr. Kuhlman will 
make his headquarters at the Heil Co. branch, 
Rawson Street and Queens Boulevard, Long Island 
City, N. Y. 





T 
re with a sharp blind curve, 


\\ EFFECTIVE BLIND CURVE LAYOUT USING WAMBLU FABRIC LETTERS AND 12-INCH FABRIC DISCS 


suthority of these large white discs solved a bad traffic problem on a cross street entering a main city thor- 
Note the faint white line representing the remainder of a former painted divider 














“Firestone Tires sure stand the 
speed and test of rough usage. The 
body of the tire being Gum-Dipped 
produces flexibility and easier rid- 
ing. At present we are using Fire- 
stone Tires and are greatly pleased 
with their performance.” 
Marshall Potts, Chief, 

Mishawaka, Indiana. 
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Stamina and Safety for Any Emergency 


Take the time to study the Firestone 
Non-Skid tread, which is protecting so 
many fire-fighting trucks throughout the 
country. Note the vast number of skid- 
resisting edges and safety angles, scien- 
tifically placed to prevent side slip. 


The Firestone tire carcass is built of 
cords dipped in rubber solution — the 
Firestone process of insulating every 
fiber of every cord with rubber, protects 


ji 





the tire from heat and friction. This rub- 
ber insulation around every fiber of every 
cord, reinforces the whole structure of the 
tire, giving it greater reserve strength. 


The Firestone Dealer in your locality 
is an expert in tire construction and serv- 
ice. He will gladly call on you and work 
out a special service plan for your appara- 
tus. Write or phone him today. 


MOST MILES PER DOLLAR 


restone 





GUM-DIPPED TIRES 


AMERICANS SHOULD PRODUCE THEIR OWN RUBBER . Hrs Soirvdorns, 
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Tar Products Consolidation 

The American Tar Products Co., Inc., announces 
that the Tar Products Corporation, of Providence, 
R. L, is now affiliated with it, and will operate as 
the New England Division of the American Tar 
Products Co. Operations will be continued as be- 
fore. 


Graver Appoints Southern 
Representatives 

The Graver Corporation, East Chicago, Ind., 
has announced the appointment of Robbins & Rob- 
bins, 801 Tchoupitoulas Street, New Orleans, La., 
as sales representatives in the states of Louisiana 
and Mississippi. This organization will handle the 
complete Graver line, consisting of water softeners, 
filters, tanks and steel plate equipment. 


Twin Cylinder Hydro-Hoists 
for City Trucks 


During the last year, there has been a tremend- 
ous demand from all parts of the country for steel 
bodies, hoists, sprinklers and truck tanks from 
municipalities, according to the Heil Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. Cities are insistent that their transporta- 
ton problems be handled efficiently and thoroughly, 
and as a result new equipment is replacing obsolete 
or worn-out types. In those cities where the equip- 
ment has not yet been motorized, great strides have 


A HARDESTY FOUR-WAY WELDED-LETTER STREETheen made to secure the best of motor equipment 


SIGN 


Four-Way Corner Street Signs 

\ four-way corner street sign makes it possible 
for automobile drivers or pedestrians to know the 
cross section streets considerably in advance of 
the time at which they arrive at them. It elimi- 
nates the necessity of a driver’s turning around in 
his seat in the middle of the street intersection to 
ascertain the name of the street he is crossing. 
This difficulty has been the cause of many serious 
accidents in the past. 

These street signs, made by the R. Hardesty 
Manufacturing Co., Denver, Colo., are spot welded 
back to back at the ends. The lower signs rest 
on a bracket or casting which is provided with two 
grooves into which the signs are inserted or fitted. 
The center casting is grooved to fit and rests on 
top of the lower signs and is so arranged as to 
permit of the upper sign being placed at any desired 
angle. A grooved casting slips down over the 
upper sign, and this is topped with an attractive 
cast iron top piece. This top casting screws onto 
a threaded rod which extends up from the bottom 
casting through both signs and eliminates any 
possibility of the signs’ becoming loose. 

The signs are said by the manufacturer to be 
indestructible. The sign is a heavy plate of iron 
prooted against stones, shotguns or other missiles. 
The black bicycle enamel which is baked on the 
plate, and the bright, durable, non-tarnishing alu- 


num of the letters, are not harmed by exposure 
weather. 


New Publicity Director for 
Dorr Company 


he Dorr Co., 247 Park Avenue, New York, 
announced the appointment of A. Anable as 

irector of Publicity. Mr. Anable has been con- 
ted with the Equipment Sales Department of 
Dorr Co. for several years. 


for every department. At this season of the year, 
the greatest attention is focused on garbage col- 
lection. The amount of garbage collected in the 
months of August and September often is 150 per 
cent or more of the yearly average. 

Different cities have varying ways of handling 
garbage collection and all agree that the body 
should be made as low as possible to facilitate hand 
loading. The Heil hoist, made by the Heil. Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis., is well adapted for this work be- 
cause it gives a low mounting. Garbage bodies 
made by Heil are usually wide and long, with pro- 
vision for carrying considerable material in the 
crown, which can be left open or covered with tar- 
paulin or steel, whichever seems best for the par- 
ticular territory. 

The city of Buffalo, N. Y., has recently pur- 
chased a fleet of trucks for the Department of 
Public Works which includes several with special 
Heil Model-80 garbage bodies. These units are all 
mounted on Model-55 White trucks, 174-inch wheel- 
base, and are used in the downtown section of 
Buffalo. 

In some of the southern cities, including Knox- 
ville, Tenn., and Washington, D. C., smaller bodies 
are used with a Heil hand hoist. The bodies are 
all made with duck-tail rear end. The mounting 
height is kept down by lowering the hoist into the 
chassis frame. A great saving has been effected 
by the city in the collection and disposal of the 
garbage as compared with costs with mule-drawn 
carts. For the collection of liquid garbage a sump 
is provided to prevent liquid from dripping into 
the streets. In this type of construction, Heil welds 
all seams to make the body absolutely watertight. 

Closely associated with the collection of garbage 
is that of ash and rubbish collection, which in- 
cludes street sweepings, leaves, waste building 
materials and the like. The same body equipment 
is used for this work, although here it is not as 
essential that the rear end of the body be duck- 
tailed or that the bodies themselves be watertight. 
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BUTLER VACUUM SWEEPER OWNED BY DEPARTMENT OF STREET CLEANING, NEW YORK CITY. THIS 
IS ONE OF THIRTEEN SUCH MACHINES OWNED OR ORDERED BY THE DEPARTMENT 





4 Vacuum Street Sweeper 


( 


tler sweeper, made by the Butler Manu- 


1810-1816 East 24th Street, Cleve- 
utilizes a revolving broom and the suc- 
powerful fan to remove dust and debris 


ts. A standard automotive motor of ap- 
sign furnishes the power to propel the 


old ones. 


rd fiber. 


UW 


the street. The power is taken off 
aft by means of a clutch to drive the 
ind conveyor. 

is of special sectional design, so ar- 
any one or all of the sections can be 
replaced in a very few minutes’ time. 
| feature also insures low replacement 
often practical to use four new sections 
The broom material is im- 


1 loosens the debris and picks up the 
terials, delivering it to an inclined belt 
hich carries it upward and forward, 
into the dust compartment. The fine 
ked up by the suction from the fan and 
240 vacuum cleaner bags carried in 

body structure. This dust finally 


the 


m the hopper into the dust compartment 


ved with the heavier material. The 


s equipped throughout with ball or roller 


Its operation is entirely dustless and 
iter 


ver is located in front where his view is 
ed and he controls the sweeping mechan- 


a single lever. The dust pan can be 
n not operating, the broom case “floats” 
for uneven surfaces of pavements and 
in the rear with two rubber tired 
one broom is used, no gutter broom 
red. The construction is rugged, the 


s simple and the operation quiet. 


itler Manufacturing Co. states that ten 


are ordered for the Department of 
New York, which already has 


Butler sweepers for three years. In 


ining, 
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addition, installations are also in operation in De- 
troit, Cleveland, St. Louis, Chicago, Houston and 
Dayton. 


New Pacific Coast Manager 


The McIntosh & Seymour Corp., Auburn, N. Y., 
has recently announced the appointment of Fred- 
erick M. Fisk as Manager of its Pacific Coast 
office at 815 Sheldon Building, San Francisco, 
Calif. Mr. Fisk is well known in the Pacific 
Coast territory through former connection with 
various important engineering enterprises and has 
had extensive diesel-engine experience in the Mc- 
Intosh & Seymour plant at Auburn, N. Y., and 
outside. 


Rubber Tracks for Tractors 


Rubber tracks for Caterpiliar tractors have now 
passed the experimental stage and are being sold 
by the Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, IIl., and 
San Leandro, Calif., for use in industrial plants 
and where finished road surfaces demand extremely 
light treading power. The rubber track as it is 
used on the 2-ton and Thirty models of Caterpillar 
tractors consists of a series of separate rubber pads 
approximately 1% inches thick bolted to the track 
assembly. 

The track has been tested for three years under 
most severe conditions, and its life seems surpris- 
ing until one considers the great length and width 
of the rubber surface which at all times is in con- 
tact with the ground. The rubber tread on a 
Caterpillar 2-ton tractor presents a ground con- 
tact of approximately 748 square inches, which 
contrasts with the very small surface of an auto 
mobile or motor truck tire that is in contact with 
the ground. With this great road surface in con- 
stant contact, there is very little slippage and con- 
sequently the wear is slow. The tracks cushion 
the road-shock and thereby lengthen the life of the 
entire mechanism. 













FOR 1928 
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OR 1928 Harley-Davidson an- 

nounces the most advanced models 
in the history of the motorcycle industry. 
Every police department and every mem- 
ber of a mounted squad should know 
all about these new improved models. 


Outstanding feature for 1928 is the 
Fore Wheel Brake — doubled safety. 
Other improvements are: Throttle 
controlled motor oiler — air cleaner — 
positive gear shift lock gate. 


Greater stability! Increased safety! 
Longer life! Those are the features 
that are throwing the spotlight on 
the 1928 Harley-Davidson models. 


No increase in prices. Ask your local 
dealer for a demonstration — and 
write for special police literature. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON Moror Co. 
DEPT. M. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON 
Motorcycles 
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Riddell Buys Three Companies 
W. A. Riddell Co., Bucyrus, Ohio, has an- 
| the purchase of the Hadfield-Penfield 
Co.. the American Clay Machinery Co., and 
Era Steel Co. It is stated that the business of 
ompanies will be continued and developed 
endeavor made to improve the products as 
s the service. 


Main-Line Meters for Water-Works 
rder to obtain complete information regard- 
the efficiency of a water-works pumping- 
it is necessary to have a master meter. 
Sparling main-line meter, made by R. W. 
ling, 945-951 North Main Street, Los Angeles, 
is a velocity type meter built specially for 
The vanes inserted within the pipe 
the stream flow, are simple to install, 
nd up under hard usage, and are easily accessible 
but inaccessible for tampering. 
Vhen a Sparling meter is to be installed in any 
cast iron main, a hole is cut in the top 
the pipe and the meter saddle bolted on. It 
may be mounted on either suction or pressure pipes, 
rizontally, vertically, or slanting, and with the 
head upright or sideways. The manufacturer 
laims that the Sparling meter costs about one- 
| as much as other standard metering devices, 
ires no expensive servicing or upkeep, and 
gs to light any losses or leakages in the 
system. It is so built that it involves prac- 
illy no loss of head through the meter. Six- 
meters and larger show a net loss of head 
used by the drop pipe and propeller fan approxi- 
nately equal to the friction loss through 25 feet 
f pipe of the same size. The impairment of cross- 
nal pipe area in meters over the 6-inch size 
ut 3 to 6 per cent, and that only for a few 
es of length. Alemite force-feed tubrication 
es all the inside moving parts of this meter. 
shaft, gears and ball bearings are hardened 
ess steel, good for years of wear, 
easily and cheaply replaceable when 
essary. 
he Sparling metrograph recording at- 
tachment tor the Sparling meter carries 
the work of the meter a step farther and 
erves automatically a detailed record 
he quantities flowing through the pipe 
ill times, showing sudden demands, 
rregular flows, normal demands between 
li nt hours, and other facts recorded 


service 


rage 


pairs 
I ’ 


j 


t 


rere 


delibly, 


Change in Firm Name 
_Announcement has been made of the 
ange of name of the firm of F. G. 
ordon & Bulot, successors to Maury & 

rdon, Consulting Engineers. Address, 

nadnock Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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Philadelphia Office 


The Asphalt Sales Department of the Texas 
Company, 17 Battery Place, New York, has an- 
nounced the removal of its Philadelphia office to 
608 Franklin Trust Building. W. J. King is 
Asphalt Sales representative in Philadelphia. 


Meter Manufacturer Establishes 
Laboratory 


Believing that a research department would be 
valuable to the water-works industry as well as to 
its own interests, the Pittsburgh Equitable Meter 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., has installed a complete re- 
search laboratory to bring every aid of modern 
science into the design and manufacture of water 
meters. According to the Pittsburgh Equitable 
Meter Co., to design a type of meter which will 
be satisfactory in the great majority of installa- 
tions, is entirely possible, but to design one type of 
domestic meter which will be satisfactory under 
all conditions, is not possible. The solution of the 
electrolysis problem lies mostly with control of 
stray currents by the electric company. As an 
illustration, this company has resorted to electro- 
plating in certain parts for three distinct purposes: 
to prevent corrosion, to provide a harder wearing 
surface which will have a longer life, and to de- 
crease friction Investigations which the 
company has recently conducted along these lines, 
indicate that very little effort has been put forth 
to get beneath the surface and that great improve- 
ments can be made in reducing losses from corro- 
sion, wear and friction. 

The laboratories are in charge of L. M. Van Der 
Pyl, who has had a specialized education and train- 
ing which makes him particularly fitted for this 
line of work. He has had a wide industrial experi- 
ence and has carried on research work at Harvard 
University with particular relation to corrosion and 
the analysis of water. He has also been employed 
by the Bureau of Standards in an investigation of 
water-meters. 

The services of the research de- 
partment are available to any one 
in the water-works industry, and 
the department will gladly answer 
any questions regarding corrosion, 
water analysis or electrolysis, and 
assist customers in developing im- 
proved processes or eliminating 
sources of trouble. The labora- 
tories of the Pittsburgh Equitable 
Meter Co. are open to all water- 
works executives at all times and 
a cordial invitation is extended to 
any one interested in this field to 
visit them. 


Texas Co. Moves 


ke sses. 





THE SPARLING MAIN-LINE WATER-METER SHOWING MEASURING UNIT AND REGISTER 
EXTENSION 
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The siren shrieks; the fire 
truck thunders by. Danger 
threatens——but even great- 
er danger lies in the path 
of regular traffic. Speeding 
cars, reckless drivers, often 
approach without warning. A child 
dashes out of the unfenced school 
grounds—another accident! 





Dependabie 
operty 
Protection 


But municipal boards have the 
power to prevent these traffic acci- 
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dents—to make school and play- 
grounds safe. Hundreds of school 
and park boards have set the ex- 
ample by enclosing the property 
under their jurisdiction with Cy- 
clone Fence. 


Cyclone Chain Link Fence is the 
recognized standard for enclosing 
public property. The Cyclone 
Fence Comma will erect fence 
complete. 


Write nearest offices for full information, including 
list of schools that have installed Cyclone Fence. 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 


Main Offices : 


WAUKEGAN, ILL. 


Works and Offices: 


North Chicago, Ill. 


Cleveland, Ohio Newark, N. J. Fort Worth, Texas 


Pacific Coast Distributors: Standard Fence Co., Oakland, Calif. 
Northwest Fence & Wire Works, Portland, Ore. 


Direct Factory Branches: 


Atlanta, Boston, Buffalo, Baltimore, Charlotte, Cincinnati, Des Moines, 
Hartford, Conn., 
apolis, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Minneapolis, Milwaukee, New Orleans, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, San Francisco, Seattle, Syracuse, Tulsa. 


We Erect Fence Anywhere 


Gs clone 


Denver, Detroit, 


Cyclone Skylight Guards, built to 


measure. 


Also partitions, signs, 


and all types of woven wire work. 


9 C. F. Co., 1927 


Houston, Jackson, Mich., Indian- 


en U.S PAT Cc 


Ce 





Cyclone Window Guards, 
built to measure for any 


size opening. 


The only chain link fence made entirely of copper-bearing materials 
— for maximum endurance. 
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Bottom-Dump Trailers for Trash 
Collection 
his year the Miami Trailer-Scraper Com- 
vy, Ohio, placed its new bottom-dump 
the market. These trailers were designed 
for tractor use. They are of all-steel 
n and equipped either with all-steel 
r solid rubber tires. 
bottom-dump trailers are used in various 
r gathering street sweepings, leaves, ashes, 
dry garbage and numerous other items. 
I e designed especially for use in connection 
wit ctors and make an excellent unit for use 
hind rubber-tired tractors. They are furnished 
ifferent sizes. The smaller trailer has a 
ca ff 1% yards, water level, and the larger 
trailer has a capacity of 2 yards, water level. 
\ erating over paved streets, these trailers 
pulled in trains behind the tractor. The 
sists of two or three units. When the 
ire used in trains, it is necessary to mount 
hitch connector on the rear cross member 
trailer. 


llustration is shown a platform body trail- 
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Standardized Traffic Signs 


A standardization of signs for safety and traffic 
control is the trend now in cities, towns and vil- 
lages, as well as in highway use. Since a national 
movement sponsored by the Hon. Herbert C. 
Hoover as Chairman of the National Highway and 
Safety Conference has made possible the stand- 
ardization of signs both as regards shape and color 
for highway use, other national organizations inter- 
ested in safety work are constantly advocating 
standardization of signs for municipal use, that will 
be in keeping in a general way with the signs used 
as standard upon the highways. 

In keeping with the practice employed by State 
Highway Commissions, that the shape of a sign 
should carry a definite and known command to 
the driver even though the lettering should not be 
visible, due to distance or location, the Essco Manu- 
facturing Co., Peoria, Ill., has developed a line of 
traffic signs constructed along the lines mentioned 
above. 

For railroad crossings, the round 
sign only is used by this company. 
sign always designates “Stop.” 


or circular 
The octagonal 
The diamond shape 








MIAMI TRAILERS EQUIPPED WITH STEEL DUMP BODY AND STAKE BODY 


ed to a bottom-dump trailer. The plat- 

) trailer is suitable for hauling limbs. It 

be used for hauling leaves in the fall. In 

r time the bottom-dump trailer serves as 

mical means of removing snow from the 

a rubber-tired tractor can easily handle 

the 2-yard trailers. The trailers may be 

pulle r a bridge or manhole, so that the load 

dumped through the opening and thus 
ju disposed of. 


New Brick Association Secretary 
National Paving Brick Manufacturers As- 
332 South Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl., 
nced the election of Miss E. L. Beller as 
Miss Beller over ten years ago chose 
work as her special field of endeavor. 
er recent appointment, she served the 
as Assistant Treasurer, which office she 
s in addition to the Secretaryship. Miss 
Be President of the Women’s Club of Cleve- 


and is a former Vice-President of that 
10n. 


= & 
or 


sign denotes “Danger,” “Slow Down,” “Be Alert.” 
and the square or oblong sign is used for informa- 
tive purposes, such as calling attention to schools, 
hospitals, city limits, etc. 

Highest grade, specially treated, heavy-gage steel 
is used in the construction of these signs. Perfect 
shapes, smooth edges and well-balanced lettering 
provide a sign exceptionally readable and pleasing 
to the eye as well as durable. 

Each sign is finished with a minimum of four 
coats of lacquer, providing a durable, lustrous and 
distinctive surface, comparable in every way to the 
finish used on high grade automobiles. All letter- 
ing is of the plain block-letter type, visible against 
the yellow background even under adverse condi- 
tions. 

The signs are supplied as standard in the 20- 
inch size, this being somewhat smaller than the 
average highway sign and yet sufficiently large for 
city street use. They can be furnished with a spe- 
cially designed socket to accommodate a 2-inch 
pipe, this socket being equipped with two headless 
setscrews for tightening on the pipe. The socket is 
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CHICAGO 


Has Just Finished Installing 6,750 Additional 


CHICAGO CONCRETE 
Lighting Standards 


TOTAL TO DATE 


| 21,550 Concrete Lighting 
Standards (359 Car Loads) 


THE LARGEST STREET 
LIGHTING JOB IN THE WORLD 


Chicago Concrete Lighting Stand- 
ards are manufactured by a jogging, 
vibration process, which was specified 
after numerous exhaustive tests, to be 
used for the largest street-lighting job in 
the world. 


CHICAGO CONCRETE STAND- 
ARDS have been selected by the City 
of Chicago, the Chicago South Park 
Commissioners, and many other park 
commissioners and municipalities for 
their superior strength, beauty of de- 
sign and finish, and their low first and 
maintenance costs. 








Let us help you solve 
your lighting problems! 


CHICAGO CONCRETE POST COMPANY 


PAUL K. FLEMING, President 





Lawrence, Lamon and Leland Avenues 


Chicago, Illinois, U. S. A. 
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enot welded to the sign proper, providing a rigid 
‘onort, and is finished in yellow. When desired, 
these signs can be mounted on existing posts or 
wor posts to be set, in which event they are 

having %4-inch holes drilled at the top and 


‘ +¢ 
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New Scaife Appointment 

Wm. B. Scaife & Sons Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., 

nufacturers of steel tanks, range boilers and 
water purifying apparatus, have announced the ap- 

ntment of J. R. Sproat as Superintendent. Mr. 
Sproat succeeds the late H. A. Meckel, whose death 
ccurred several months ago. Mr. Sproat has 
worked in all departments of the company, and has 
an intimate knowledge of the various problems 
confronting the manufacturers. 


Republic Purchases Linn 


[he Republic Motor Truck Co., Inc., Alma, 
Mich., has purchased the entire capital stock of the 
Linn Manufacturing Corporation, Morris, N. Y., 
tractor manufacturers, and is now the sole owner 

that company, including its plant, equipment, 
good will and exclusive selling rights. The opera- 
tion of the Linn Manufacturing Corporation will 
be continued at Morris, N. Y., as a division of the 
Republic Motor Truck Company, Inc. The present 
personnel will also be maintained. 

The Linn Manufacturing Corporation has been 
building a special type of tractor in Morris, N. Y., 
since 1916. The Republic Motor Truck Co. is 
one of the leading truck manufacturers in the in- 
, producing a complete line of trucks since 


The Linn tractor is a heavy hauling machine 
equipped with either a 75-horsepower or a 100- 
horsepower engine. It resembles a heavy motor 
truck, except that revolving tracks take the place 
of rear wheels. The motor and front wheels are 
identical with those of any heavy-duty truck. Its 
exclusive features are protected by patents. 


A Flexible Safety Signal for 


Traffic Control 


_A sure-stop safety signal, made of rubber rein- 
forced with fabric, that is easy to install and gives 
uninterrupted service, has been produced by the 
Standard Traffic Marker Co., 1711-1713 East Sec- 
ond Street, Wichita, Kans. On through streets, 
crossings, street intersections, or wherever the traf- 
he needs a signal, this rubber “Stop” sign will 
save the city and community many serious acci- 
lents, poate property damage, injury and possible 
Oss OT lite. 

The signal is made of pure gum tread rubber, re- 
intorced with cotton fabric which insures flexibility 
and long wear. The inlaid rubber letters are of 
contrasting color, which attracts attention and in- 
sures visibility at all itmes. The sign is held firmly 
in place between two creosoted rot-proof oak 
wedges, which have round shoulders next to the 
signal. This prevents wearing and breaking the 
rubbe r and insures maximum service. The wedges 
are held securely in the pavement by anchor plates. 
_ the complete signal is installed in a groove in 
‘he pavement 22 inches long, 3 inches wide and 24 
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inches deep. The flexible rubber top is the only 
part that projects above the pavement surface. It 
may be removed and replaced in five minutes by 
simply releasing the anchor bolts at each end. 

Standing 7 inches high in the middle of the 
street, the signal cannot be overlooked, yet it is not 
an obstruction in the street. Unlike most traffic 
devices, it can be driven over at will without 
danger. It shows brilliantly when viewed from a 
distance or when viewed close up from the side. 
The background is made of jet black rubber and 
the word “Stop” is inlaid with yellow rubber let- 
ters, vulcanized in place. Heat, cold, rain and snow 
do not affect it. 


Brown Made District Sales Manager 
The General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., 
has announced that William E. Brown, Manager of 
the Central States Department of the New York 
district, has been appointed New York District 
Sales Manager of the company. Mr. Brown's head- 
quarters will be at 120 Broadway, New York. 


Kinney Becomes General Manager 
of Cyclone Fence Co. 


The Cyclone Fence Co., Waukegan, IIl., has an- 
nounced the appointment of J. H. Kinney as Gen- 
eral Manager. Mr. Kinney succeeds J. W. Meaker, 
who resigned as General Manager recently to be- 
come President of the Bates Valve Bag Co. of 
Chicago. During the three years which Mr. Meak- 
er had served as General Manager and Treasurer 
of the company, Mr. Kinney was closely associated 
with him as General Sales Manager and was con- 
sidered well deserving of promotion to the position 
made vacant by Mr. Meaker’s resignation. Mr. 
Kinney has been connected with the Cyclone Fence 
Co. since 1910. Other appointments in the Cyclone 
Fence Co. are G. H. Chapman, General Sales 
Manager; A. W. Kirkham, Treasurer; W. M. Jen- 
sen, Assistant Treasurer; R. E. Pinniger, Eastern 
Sales Manager with offices at Newark, N. J.; and 
S. W. Burr, Sales Manager at Cleveland, Ohio. 


New Gamewell Officers 

The Board of Directors of the Gamewell Com- 
pany, Newton Upper Falls, Mass., has announced 
the election of two new Vice-Presidents. A. D. 
Wheeler, District Sales Manager, Boston, and 
Arthur L. Tinker, District Sales Manager, New 
York, are the newly elected executives. This 
honor has been conferred in recognition of the 
long and faithful services of these two men to the 
company. Both men have been associated with 
the Gamewell Company for practically their entire 
lives and are familiar figures in the fire-alarm and 
police signaling field. Mr. Wheeler has been con- 
nected with the company for 38 years, being at 
present District Sales Manager for the New Eng- 
land States, while Mr. Tinker’s service record 
amounts to 31 years and his present position is 
that of District Sales Manager for the Middle 
Atlantic States. 

Other officers elected at this meeting for the 
ensuing years are V. C. Stanley, President and 
General Manager, W. C. Beck, Treasurer, and 
W. J. Miller, Assistant Treasurer. 
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, e for a permanent, beautifying, pole installation 
consult Elreco. Lamps are hung at proper heights; 
wires are inexpensively carried overhead. The Elec- 
tric Railway Equipment Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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